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jo UNIQUE COOLING SYSTEM of the new Allis- 
Chalmers tube-type, totally-enclosed, fan-cooled 
motor reduces maintenance to a point never before 
reached in totally-enclosed motor design, Tubes sur- 
round the stator. Internal fans circulate air within 
the motor to transfer heat to the tubes. An external 
fan moves outside air through the tubes to remove 
heat quickly and effectively, 


Maintenance Materially Reduced 


The new Allis-Chalmers tube-type motor rarely needs 
cleaning because tubes are straight, the air passages 
unrestricted, and the cooling air flows at sufficient 
speed to carry foreign matter out with it. Should un- 
usually dirty air conditions make cleaning desirable, 
tubes can be swabbed out quickly and easily. This new 
motor can be installed indoors or out in any atmosphere. 


Cooling Efficiency Proved 
Three years of successful field operation back up this 
new motor, For information, on how it can mean 
lower costs for you, contact your nearest A-C District 
Office or write for bulletins 51R7149 and 05B7150. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1021A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


TUBE-TYPE 


TOTALL Y-ENCLOSED 


FAN-COOLED 


Motors 





1. LARGE HEAT TRANSFER AREA 


of tubes plus efficient air flow 
removes heat quickly. 


. STRAIGHT TUBES do not nor- 


mally clog or collect moisture 
and foreign matter. 


. INTERNAL FANS keep en- 


closed air constantly circulat- 


5. 


HOW 
TUBE-TYPE 
COOLING SYSTEM 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


ON MAINTENANCE 


ing, assuring even cooling 
and fast heat dispersal. 


. EXTERNAL FAN blows air 


through tubes to remove heat 
quickly and efficiently. Air 
speed keeps tubes clean. 

ALL ELECTRICAL PARTS ARE 
ENCLOSED: Dirt cannot enter. 
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to keep bolted assemblies under 
tension — and tighter longer 

















Reliance Spring Lock Washers offer a dependable method of 
keeping bolted assemblies tight. 





Their helical coil spring design, when compressed, builds up a 
powerful mechanical reactive pressure between nut or bolt head 
and the bolted surface. By maintaining bolt tension, this reactive 

pressure keeps nut or bolt from turning where thread fits are not 

tight and also automatically compensates for looseness resulting 
from service wear. Reliance Spring Lock Washers are available 
with a reactive range adequate to meet every service need. 





Reliance Spring Lock Washers also act as, hardened thrust bearings, 





EATON SPRINGTITES — reduce surface resistance and permit greater tightening torque. 
Powerful Reliance 

Spring Lock Washers Extremely simple, they do not depend upon a design which might 
of proper type and size, fail in service and can be used with any type of nut or under bolt 


permanently pre-assembled on 
bolts or screws—speed produc- 
tion, cut costs. Write for Eaton 
Springtite folder. 


RELIANCE RINGS—pro- 
vide strong, heat treat- 
ed shoulders on shafts 


or in counter-bores, lock 
assemblies securely. On in a 
jiffy, off in a jiffy, they speed 
production, cut costs. Write for 
Reliance Ring folder. 


heads — cannot damage bolt threads. 


Reliance Spring Lock Washers are available in carbon, alloy or 
stainless steel, bronze, K-Monel or aluminum. 











When product performance and safety depend on bolt tightness, 
play safe by using Reliance Spring Lock Washers. 










RELIANCE O47 
J “le) § LOCK WASHERS 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY s) RELIANCE DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montrec 









Fifty Years Ago 

Fifty years ago this week the 
prophets were predicting that in the 
greatest bull market in history (up 
to March 16, 1899, that is) the price 
of pig iron would reach $20. Today’s 
issue quotes it at over $46, but less 
than ten years ago the price was 
around $20, which gives us some idea 
both of the current inflation and the 
inflation of a half century back. 
Some of the same blast furnaces are 
still in operation, or at least parts 
of them! The same issue also lists 
the trusts, monopolies and combines 
which had been formed in the first 
two months of 1899, showing such 
names as American Brass, American 
Car & Foundry, American Radiator, 
Royal Baking Powder, American 
Steel & Wire, and National Tube. 
The first two months totals have 
exceeded the entire year of 1898S, 
previously the greatest year in his- 
tory for such combinations of enter- 
prise. 


Social Costs, Coming Up 


Associate Editor Walt Campbell is 
currently up to his ears in the prob- 
lems being presented as part of the 
fourth round wage demand. He’s find- 
ing out a lot about the costs and 
implications of the social welfare and 
pension fund demands which are be- 
ing made as part of the negotiations. 
We'll shortly publish his results 
and you might make a mental note 
right now that this article should be 
called to the attention of anybody 
in your shop who will have to deal 
with the problem. It’s a tough one, 
and from what we've heard about it, 
Walt’s material will be extremely 
helpful. 


Editorial Developments 


Also in preparation upstairs on 
editorial desks are several other 
matters which you readers will find 
of interest. One of these is in this 
week’s issue; it’s by Dr. Gray, our 
expert on finishes, and covers the 
subject of localized corrosion. An- 
other article this week is on steel 
specifications, from the viewpoint of 
a steel producer, and should be of 
interest to all steel buyers. Next 
week’s issue brings the next instal- 
ment of our current series on Funda- 
mentals of Steelmaking—this time 
it’s on Roll Pass Design, prepared 
by R. F. Beynon, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. Also coming up soon is 
a new and authoritative article on 
steelmaking capacity, which will shed 
considerable light on future expan- 


sion to meet future steel demand-— 
which is certainly one of the hottest 
subjects of the moment. They’re real 
busy upstairs, trying to outdo past 
performances in bringing you readers 
the most interesting and helpful in- 
formation possible—and we have to 
admit it’s an excellent job. 


Thank You, Thank You 


While we are on the subject of 
editorial performance, we'd like to 
thank “Mac” MacNerland, whose 
column in the Lindberg Heat Treat- 
ing Hints, Vol. 4, No. 3, had this to 
say, “Few of us fully appreciate 
the amount of earnest and unceasing 
effort which the editors of these 
trade papers in our field put in to 
the job of helping us’. His whole 
column in that issue was on that 
subject, and it is nice to find some- 
body willing to pat our editors on 
the back in print for the job they do. 


Wah-Hoo, Heap Mystery 


We are all in a dither, and no 
doubt you are, too, if you read the 
ads in last week’s book. The entire 
Indian world is upset. Chief Keokuk 
is going to get married. It was bad 
enough trying to figure out if Lone- 
some Polecat would drive the white 
man far enough away to suit Min- 
nie Mustache, but this latest devel- 
opment is even hotter. Keokuk’s bride 
has accepted, he’s anxiously awaiting 
the moment, but we don’t know who 
she is! For latest details, keep watch- 
ing Keokuk’s advertising, somewhere 
in STEEL. From here it looks like a 
May wedding, but we’ll keep our eyes 
on the hills, and if we intercept any 
smoke signals, we'll let you know! 


Puzzle Corner 


We have now received an argu- 
ment on the answer to the casting 
problem. Last week we indicated one 
answer submitted was 26.67 pounds; 
this week we acknowledge the an- 
swer, with proof, of 24.703 pounds. 
To get that answer, you have to 
accept the 25-75 analysis as being 
correct—which it no doubt was. Two 
weeks ago we proposed the depth of 
the well problem, which comes out 
an even 22 feet if you use the frac- 
tional value of pi instead of the deci- 
mal value. This week we find a farm- 
er who kept cows and chickens. He 
had 35 altogether, with 78 legs. How 
many of each did he have? Time 
limit, 5 minutes. No pencils, please. 
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Quotation Reproduced From A Leuer in Our Files 





Steel Plentiful or Searee . . Reliance Service 


Clicks with Sheet and Strip Steel Buyers 


Here is Reliance Service in action from the P. A’s angle . . . in his own words. 


“We feel we have been given a fair share of materials . . .” ‘Your steel is preferred 
by the men in our shop” . . . “Your service far above the average warehouse in this 
area”... “ Your timely assistance kept our plants operating” . . . “You have been 
doing everything possible under present conditions” . . . “In a pinch we can depend 
on Reliance coming through” . . . “You have gone all-out” . . . “You helped us out 
of a bad situation.” .. . etc... . etc. 





Reliance is constantly planning and working toward greater production and 


DEPENDABLE DAN Q 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN supply . . . towards higher standards of steel service. 





DETROIT bowen a tien 


_ Plants: Chicage, Cleveland, Detroit, New Haven. 
Soles: Offices: Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, — Mich. . 





7 ‘New York, St. Louis, Toledo, Worcester 
PRODUCERS OF | < * — 
St EMS Products: COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut en th 


| Slit or Round Edges... All Tempers . HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN a: _ SHEETS—Hot Rolled . . . Hot Rolled 
wis MPAs Bee Lisaiisame) 8€=€=—s Pickled .. . Cold Rolled . Me tere - -- Galvanized. 
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Pay-off for Integrity 


For several months observers in the metalworking industries have been 
witnessing a slackening of new orders, first for one product and then for others, 
until now there are only a few major products in which demand exceeds supply. 
Even in the case of the tightest finished steel items, there are signs that a bal- 
ance between supply and demand will be established much earlier than had been 
expected. 

This means that the shift from a sellers’ market to a buyers’ market will 
be completed in the early future. In spite of the fact that this event has been 
anticipated by almost everybody for several years, it is doubtful whether many 
companies are fully prepared to deal with it. 

For example, in the automobile industry one hears of incidents such as 
the following: An automobile builder has two dealers in a certain territory. 
One dealer, who has had no experience in a buyers’ market, has asked the man- 
ufacturer to hold back his allotment of cars until he can move his present ac- 
cumulation. The second dealer, with selling experience in a buyers’ market, has 
asked the builder to turn the other dealer’s allotment of cars over to him be- 
cause he can sell them. 

During the coming months we are going to witness similar instances in the 
metalworking industries. After all, there are thousands of companies which 
have been operating full blast for seven or eight years without any sales effort 
worthy of the name. Wise managers of some companies have been foresighted 
enough to prepare their salesmen for the competition that is coming. They 
will fare better than contemporaries who have neglected or delayed this prep- 
aration. 

Metalworking companies also are about to submit to another test. In this 
test, suppliers who have played fast and loose with old customers are going to 
have a difficult time explaining why they deserve any consideration whatever, 
now that the buyer is or shortly will be in the driver’s seat. On the other hard, 
the seller who has been careful to treat his customers fairly during the trying 
times of scarcities will not need to explain. 

The days immediately ahead will demonstrate anew that in the long run 
integrity is more profitable than tricky opportunism. 





% x 


POLITICAL ECONOMICS: A few 


the original Truman economic program, so they 


days ago the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report approved a drastically diluted report 
of the President’s economic advisors. The vote 
was strictly on party lines. Seven Democrats 
with “fair deal” leanings voted for it and four 
Republicans voted against it. 

This incident is of interest to business chiefly 
for the reason that it shows that under present 
conditions existing in Washington economics is 
not an objective science as defined in the dic- 
tionary but is a political football. Even the 


Democrats could not stomach the extremes of 





watered it down to the point where they could 
approve it without too much strain on their con- 
sciences. In the watering-down process they 
struck out the President’s proposal for the en- 
trance of government into the steel business and 
they hedged considerably on some of his other 
proposals. The Republicans shied away from 
every phase of the diluted report. 

The present indications that economists on 
the government payroll are increasingly being 
forced te temper their honest beliefs by con- 
siderations of political expediency are discon- 


(OVER) 


52 




















certing. We cannot believe that Dr. Edwin 
Nourse endorses even in small degree the un- 
orthodox economic ideas which have been ut- 
tered by his associate Keyserling in recent 
weeks. Nor do we believe several able mem- 
bers of the President’s cabinet agree with these 
queer theories. 

The great danger is that the stable minds 
among the President’s council will abandon their 
posts and that incompetents, gullible to reckless 
economic theories, will take their places. —p. 60 


URGES DIVERSIFICATION: _iInter- 


esting comparisons of the growth of facilities of 
United States Steel Corp. subsidiaries in geo- 
graphical areas were offered by President Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless in an address before the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce. 

In 1901, when United States Steel was formed, 
its steel ingot capacity in the greater Pittsburgh 
district was 6,900,000 net tons; today it is 13,- 
500,000 tons. During the same period, total ca- 
pacity of the corporation’s subsidiaries increased 
from 10,600,000 to 31,300,000. “Pittsburgh’s 
capacity,” he noted, “has nearly doubled, but 
U. S. Steel’s total capacity has virtually tripled. 
This means that greater gains have occurred in 
other districts.”” These gains have been largely 
in the Chicago district and in the South and 
Far West. 

Mr. Fairless went on to say that Pittsburgh 
needs a wide variety of plants which utilize steel 
in the fabrication of their products. “A bal- 
anced and diversified economy locally must be 
matched by a balanced and diversified economy 
nationally,’ he said. —p. 61 


ACTIVITY IN ORE, FUEL: Tempo of 
activity in the raw materials branch of the iron 
and steel industry is increasing. Operations 
will begin this week on a new pilot plant for 
pelletizing iron ore concentrates. This plant, at 
Ashland, Ky., will use concentrates from the 
Benson mine in New York. 

Exploration by M. A. Hanna Co. reveals the 
existence of about 300 million tons of iron ore 
of good grade in its Labrador and Quebec con- 
cessions. Meanwhile, officials of the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association are meeting with officers of 
the Coast Guard to consider the possibility of 
an early opening of the navigation season on the 
Great Lakes. 

Of great interest to the steel industry is the 
pending contest in the Ohio legislature over the 
proposal to build a 130-mile conveyor system 


from Lake Erie to the Ohio river to transport 
iron ore and coal. —pp. 68, 69 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES: Machine 
Tool Editor Guy Hubbard, about to start on the 
annual round of spring meetings of technical so- 
cieties, comments on the “fission” of American 
engineering societies and wonders when this 
process will end. 

He refers, of course, to the tendency of 
closely-knit groups within established organiza- 
tions to break away and to form societies of 
their own. This has been going on for a long 
time. Up to a certain point, it is the result of 
the growth of interest in a specialized branch 
of engineering which seems to justify the forma- 
tion of a separate organization. 

However, as Mr. Hubbard points out, there is 
a limit to the number of meetings an engineer 
can attend and there is a limit to the number of 
associations to which he can afford to pay dues. 
Perhaps these limitations, in themselves, auto- 
matically exercise a necessary restraint against 
the formation of too many societies. —p. 88 


MODERN STOREKEEPING: Every 
manufacturer whose business calls for supply- 
ing repair or replacement parts to customers 
will find it profitable to study some of the scien- 
tific storekeeping methods that are being 
adopted here and there throughout the country. 

One of the latest is the new diesel locomotive 
parts center recently installed at the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors at La Grange, 
Ill. Orders received in the office are prepared 
on accounting machines. The necessary instruc- 
tion slips go by pneumatic tubes to the store- 
house, which has facilities for housing more 
than 20,000 parts. The desired parts are placed 
on conveyor belts which carry them to a con- 
solidating station for shipment. Proper pack- 
aging is an important factor in the operation 
of this parts center. Research is conducted con- 
stantly to improve storage, inspection, packag- 
ing and shipment. 

In many older metalworking plants, manage- 


ment might check to see whether storekeeping 


methods have kept pace with improvements in 
production methods. —p. 100 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS— Democratic members of the Joint Committee 


on the Economic Report have approved a watered-down version of the Presi- 
dent’s anti-inflation program (p. 60), but evaded the issue of government par- 
ticipation in steel and other industrial expansion. The majority report also is 
vague on the administration’s request for a $4 billion tax increase, and several 
other demands made by Mr. Truman. Republican members of the committee 
dissented vigorously from even the diluted report of the majority. 


AS THE BOOM SUBSIDES—While administration advisers are trying to de- 


cide whether inflationary or deflationary forces are dominant in the economy, 
evidence accumulates in the country that a business readjustment is underway. 
Unemployment in February continued to climb (p. 57) and reached the highest 
level since 1942, although it still remains well below prewar levels. Steel supplies 
continue to ease and the Office of Industry Cooperation is reshuffling the vol- 
untary allocation programs and may effect a 25 per cent reduction in allocated 
tonnage by June (p. 57). One program which seems likely to lose a substantial 
tonnage is that for freight cars. New orders virtually disappeared in February 
and backlogs of builders are declining. 


SMALLER CARS—Society of Automotive Engineers members last week were 
told that the trend is toward shorter and smaller automobiles (p. 62). Fol- 
lowing announcement by Chrysler that two of its lines will be offered in smaller 
sizes, presumably at substantially lower prices, two other builders have activated 
light car programs. Engineers believe the ultimate in length and width in 
passenger cars was reached in 1948 and that cars cf the future will be shorter, 
lower and narrower without sacrificing much in interior dimensions. 


IRON ORE— Operations at Reserve Mining Co.’s new pilot plant for pellet- 
izing iron ore concentrates at Ashland, Ky., will start within a few days (p. 68). 
Operators expect to produce about 60,000 tons of pellets in the first year to be 
used in tests in the blast furnaces of Armco Steel Corp . . . . Exploration by 
M. A. Hanna Co. has revealed about 300 million tons of high grade ore at its 
Labrador-Quebec concessions .. . . Ice ccnditions in the Great Lakes are being 
watched closely by shippers in anticipation of an early start of the 1949 ship- 
ping season. Ore shippers are aiming at a Mar. 25 opening. 


TRAP?— Washington observers are wondering whether the Senate labor com- 
mittee’s Democratic majority walked into a trap when they reported out a labor 
bill along the lines demanded by the President. They suspect that the oppo- 
nents of the administration bill may be chuckling inwardly because the high- 
handed tactics of the committee majority has aroused resentment among con- 
gressmen (p. 64) which may work against the administration’s proposals on the 
floors of Congress. Meanwhile, the Republicans may have picked up some sup- 
port from southern Democrats by allowing the filibuster on civil rights to con- 


tinue. 


FOREIGN— Western European countries are watching progress of the new 
economic directorate which is drawing up a long-range, co-ordinated recovery 
program for the Marshall Plan nations (p. 67). The commission will study 
import-export balances of the participating countries and draft recommenda- 
tions designed to promote trade, financial and monetary stabilization in Europe. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY—Battle of the belt conveyor system, the 


“rubber railway” proposed to carry ore and coal from the Great Lakes to the 
Ohio River, is underway in the Ohio legislature (p. 69). . . . Crucible Steel Co. 
of America has spent nearly $40 million in expansion and equipment since 1946, 
and $7.2 million more has been authorized (p. 74) . . . Tool and die interests 
are awaiting a break in the Fisher Body retooling program (p. 71) .. . .Pitts- 
burgh, while still the major steel producing center, has been losing ground over 
recent years, and needs growth in steel consuming industries (p. 61) . . . De- 
mand for steel mill equipment is holding up well, says Mesta Machine Co. 


(p. 74). 
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Close to You Anywhere, 






Ryerson Stocks—Ryerson Service 


No matter where you are, or where you want 
steel delivered, there’s a Ryerson plant, with 
diversified Ryerson steel stocks, within quick 
shipping distance. A network of thirteen big 
plants, plus twelve district sales offices, makes 
Ryerson steel service the most comprehensive 
and convenient in the nation. 


Each big Ryerson plant is set up to operate 
independently with large stocks and high-speed 
cutting and handling facilities, plus its own 
complete staff of carbon, alloy and stainless 
steel specialists. Yet each Ryerson plant and 
office offers the advantages of a unified organi- 
zation with a hundred and six years of practical 
steel experience. 


These days, with the record-breaking demand 
for steel, we may not always have the exact 
size or quantity you need. But you can be sure 
we will do our very best to serve you. Usually, 
from long experience, we are able to suggest an 
available alternate steel. So, for steel and steel 
service, call the Ryerson plant or office nearest 
you. 
Need Stainless? ... Call Ryerson 


Your nearby Ryerson plant is a quick, 
convenient source for everything in stain- 
less steel. Bars, plates, sheets, tubing, 
pipe and other stainless products in 
many types and finishes are on hand. 
And stainless from Ryerson stocks means 
Allegheny stainless, the time-tested 
product of America’s oldest stainless 
producer. Need stainless? Call Ryerson. 





RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS: NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, PITTSBURGH, BUFFALO, 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Allocations Cutback Forecast 


Twenty-five per cent reduction seen by June 1. Freight car 


builders may lose 125,000 tons monthly as backlogs dwin- 
dle and new orders almost disappear 


VOLUNTARY ssteel allocation pro- 
grams now in effect may be reduced 
by 25 per cent by June 1. This fore- 
cast by the Office of Industry Co- 
operation indicates an easing in the 
steel supply situation and hints that 
some of the beneficiaries under the 
program do not require all the steel 
being allocated to them. 

For some weeks OIC has been re- 
viewing the various programs with 
a view to cutting back allocated ton- 
nages where feasible. 

OIC says that some of the reduc- 
tions may be temporary and that 
tonnage taken from some of the less 
active programs may be allotted to 
new programs or to present programs 
requiring greater tonnage. 

Freight Cars Slow—One program 
which may require less steel than it 
has been receiving is freight car 
building. New car orders for Feb- 
ruary dropped to the lowest level in 
recent years and amounted to only 
332. 

Deliveries last month were the 
third highest since the allocation 
program was started and totaled 10,- 
315. January output was 8913 cars. 

The backlog of car orders as of 
Mar. 1 totaled 85,974. This compares 
with 96,464 Feb. 1, and 121,936 on 
Mar. 1, 1948. 

Unless the railroads step up car 
ordering, the allocation for cars, 
which has been 250,000 tons month- 
ly, may be cut back as much as 125,- 
000 tons. 

Freight car awards by months in 
recent years: 


Freight Car Awards 
*1949 *1948 *1947 *1946 ©1945 


Jan. .. 1,568 8,613 9,222 1,481 7,200 
Feb. .. 332 10,698 13,724 2,328 1,750 
MOE nis nase ABBR... 29,068... 4,513; 2500 
a ‘van aoe 9,186 3,564 1,120 
May it eis ) BRR 2,880: 2,000. (1,526 
, a ee 5.368 12,784 3,335 670 
July .. .... 11,808 14,840 14,836 3,500 
Aug. .. .... 8,638 2,852 9,527 75240 
Sept. . hire 738 9,917 11,102 12,840 
Were cy ene 5OUOR. 27,7St = (S8GT T3820 
Novs 3. eee 4,852 8,079 7,190 1,650 


aes ae eae 8,368 4,030 3,011 4,116 


Total . ..+. 97,184 121,308 67,193 45,432 
American Railway Car Institute. 
Traffic Down—Railway traffic and 


net income is trailing behind last 
year, For January, the net income of 


Class I carriers is estimated at $14 
million, compared with $19 million 
in January, 1948. Car loadings are 
running about 9.6 per cent under 
1948. 

Estimated freight traffic for the 
year will be 8.2 per cent below 1948 
and passenger traffic will be 11.4 
per cent lower, according to testi- 
mony by Julius H. Parmelee, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, Association of American 
Railroads, before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in support of the 
railroads’ application for increased 
freight rates. Ton-miles for 1949 are 
estimated at 586 billion, less than 
any year since 1941 and 20 per cent 
below the 1944 peak. 

As result of the decline in traffic 
the railroads not only have been 
holding up orders for new cars but 
also have furloughed large numbers 
of employees. 


Allocation Programs Extended 


CONTINUATION through next Sep- 
tember of the voluntary allocation 
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program making 3130 tons of steel 
products available monthly for main- 
tenance and repair of anthracite 
mines, and the program providing 
100,000 tons of pig iron per month 
to foundries for manufacture of cast 
iron residential housing items, has 
been approved by the secretary of 
commerce and the attorney general. 


Unemployment Up Again 
Number looking for jobs rises 
to postwar peak, but remains 
well below prewar levels 


UNEMPLOYMENT in the United 
States rose by 555,000 in February 
to 3,221,000, the highest since 1942. 
The February rise in the number 
looking for work continues a trend 
which started last October. 

The employment trend is being 
watched closely by business and gov- 
ernment people as an index of busi- 
ness conditions. 

Today’s unemployment, while at a 
postwar high, is well below prewar 
years. As late as 1941, unemploy- 
ment averaged 5,500,000 and about 
one out of every 10 persons in the 
civilian labor force was unemployed. 
In February, the comparable propor- 
tion was about one out of 20. 

Appraise Figures Cautiously—Cen- 
sus Bureau officials who collect the 
unemployment figures say part of 
the February increase was caused by 
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FAST MOVE: 
moved 120 feet and put into operation its 40-in., five-stand tandem mill 
in its Indiana Harbor, Ind., Works in less than nine working days. The 
move permits installation of new power equipment to increase the mill’s 


capacity from 1400 ft of cold-rolled steel sheets and strip per minute 
to 3900 ft 








To minimize interruption to production, Inland Steel Co. 








bad weather in certain sections and 
by other seasonal developments. 
However, a large part of the increase 
was due to nonseasonal layoffs. A 
drop of about 475,000 in number of 
nonfarm workers accounted for a ma- 
jor part of the increase in unem- 
ployment. The remainder came from 
an increase in the number of persons 
seeking work, due in some measure 
to students entering the labor force 
after the end of the fall term. Farm 
employment actually increased in 
February, a normal seasonal develop- 
ment. 

Government officials are cautious 
in appraising the meaning of the un- 
employment rise. February figures, 
they believe, still do not tell the story 
of whether seasonal factors or busi- 
ness readjustment are dominant in 
the unemployment rise. 

March and April figures will be 
watched carefully. If the Easter 
trade and construction resumption, 
coupled with other spring activities, 
do not combine to bring employment 
back up, a business readjustment will 
be clearly in the picture. 

March Trend Uncertain Spot 
checks in late February and early 
March showed a situation too spotty 
to warrant any conclusions. 


More Selectivity in Hiring 


WITH labor supply easier today than 
it has been for a long time past, em- 
ployers are exercising more selectivi- 
ty in hiring, reports the Ohio State 
Employment Service. 

Job listings increasingly call for 
men under 45 years of age and women 
under 35, which means one out of 
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three men and two out of five 
women applying to the service for 
jobs are finding it difficult to get 
placed in new positions. 

Almost three times as many men 
are looking for jobs as are women, 
and more than a third of the job 
seekers are veterans. 


Fewer Steel Jobs Offered 


EMPLOYMENT opportunities in the 
steel industry are tightening up, 
according to the Federal Security 
Agency. Almost without exception, 
the only plants that currently antici- 
pate hiring additional workers are 
those that are installing new facili- 
ties which will add another 2.2 mil- 
lion tons to the industry’s capacity 
by 1950. 

Even turnover furnishes fewer iobs 
now than formerly, according to data 
gathered by the United States Em- 
ployment Service and affiliated state 
employment services. 

There is recurrent evidence that 
steel jobs are getting scarcer. One 
plant reports that for the first time 
since 1940 it is not hiring any labor- 
ers—only a few skilled workers, 


Labor Board Upholds Discharge 


IN AN unusual labor relations case, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
has in effect upheld a company for 
discharging a steel union member 
on the ground that the employee 
who was discharged had engaged. in 
fomenting a _ strike among plant 
workers, in violation of a no-strike 
clause with the union. 

The company, Stockham Pipe Fit- 
tings Co. of Birmingham, original- 


ly had been cited in a comp aint 
by the NLRB, for having discha ge, 
an employee, a member of the (Jpj. 
ted Steelworkers of America— ‘Io 
The complaint charged that the «om. 
pany’s action grew out of the em. 
ployee’s union activities. 

However, the company replied that 
the employee had been discharge; 
for instigating and encouraging the 
employees to engage in a strike jp 
violation of a no-strike clause in the 
company’s contract with the union, 

The board in effect, sustained this 
version of the case, 


Hints “Safety” Coal Strike 


JOHN L. LEWIS may lead his coa! 
miners out of the pits this spring 
in a strike to emphasize the union's 
demands for safety in the mines. 
This was the threat tossed at a Sen- 
ate committee last week by John 
Owens, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers and a chief 
aide to Mr. Lewis, in opposing the 
confirmation of James Boyd as direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Mines. 


State Labor Laws Upheld 


TOUGHER restrictions on “union se- 
curity” contracts than are provided 
by federal laws may be imposed by 
the separate states, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court ruled last week. 

In a 7 to 2 decision, the court 
held that neither the Taft-Hartley 
act nor the Wagner act bans the 
states from regulating security agree- 
ments. The court majority ruled that 
the only limit on the states is that 
they shall not impose a policy in- 
consistent with national policy. 

It is significant in this connection 
that the current administration labor 
bill now pending in Congress pro- 
vides for the nullifying of state laws 
banning the closed or union shop. 

In its decision last week the Su- 
preme Court specifically upheld an 
order of the Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board based on a Wis- 
consin state law which requires that 
two-thirds of the workers in a plant 
must vote for maintenance of mem- 
bership before it is included in an 
agreement. The Taft-Hartley act 
permits such agreements when a ma- 
jority of the workers approve. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
will leave union leaders in an awk- 
ward position if the present move to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley legislation 
fails, or is delayed for any great 
length of time. 

While the Supreme Court was ren- 
dering its decision upholding state 
curbs on the closed shop, a House sub- 
committee was listening to a series 
of diatribes against former Repre- 
sentative Fred Hartley himself, 45 
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V ow Economic Prospects 


pr. (\EDICTIONS as to the long-term 
‘k market outlook made by several 
uysts at the second annual con- 
ution of the National Federation 
Financial Analysts Societies were 
edged with “ifs” pertaining to the 
iternational political scene, the poli- 
cies of the Truman administration 
and extent of readjustment of the na- 
tional economy. 

Glenn G. Munn of Paine Webber 
Jackson & Curtis predicted a level- 
ing-off readjustment by way of trans- 
ition into a new period of prosperity 
to begin in the 1950s. He maintained 
the government’s antideflation intent 
is clear and what matters is when 
and in what manner it intervenes. 


Stock peaks of 1946 to 1948 will not 
be exceeded in either 1949 or 1950, 
however, unless Congress provides 
far-reaching changes in tax laws fa- 
vorable to equity capital and its for- 
mation or unless there is a renewal of 
deficit financing on a considerable 
scale or a marked reduction in mar- 
gin requirements. For 1949, he pre- 
dicted at least one intermediate up- 
ward movement equal to 10 per cent 
in the averages but ranging to 30 or 
40 per cent in specific issues and 
starting from whatever low is es- 
tablished in the spring months. 

Basing his view on the limited 
amplitude of the industrial average 
over the past 29 months and the low 
volume of trading, Justin F. Bar- 
bour of Barbour’s Dow Theory Serv- 
ice Inc. pictured a market waiting 
for conditions to clear so that it can 
resume its major advance. As poten- 
tials for another great bull market 
he listed the earning power of new 
products, accrued know-how, poten- 
tially great demand, a world wide 
shortage of industrial equipment and 
a tremendous money supply. 

John H. Lewis of John H. Lewis & 
Co. stated that unless war tension 
diminishes or disappears, a caution 
will be engendered in the minds ot 
investors which will prevent a bull 
market of any important scope. 


April Seen Key Month on Trend 


APRIL will be the significant month 
in providing clues to the direction 
business will take in 1949, according 
to the monthly letter of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. It 
States that if employment fails to 
show a vigorous rise, and trade and 
markets register no improvement the 
disappointment is likely to produce 
a fresh wave of hesitation and slack- 
ening, 
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West Coast Steel Eases 


Supply-demand pattern chang- 
ing in area. Delivery time 
shortens 


SHIFTING supply and demand pat- 
terns are rapidly changing the West 
Coast steel picture. 

With the exception of plates and 
sheets, the ability to buy most steel 
products has become relatively easy, 
and signs are appearing supply and 
demand factors in sheets soon may 
come into parity, unless there is a 
sharp upturn in business this sprinc. 

Wholesalers report many fabrica- 
tors now have more sheets than they 
can use. Some plants are canceling 
mill orders for new supplies, and 
others are attempting to sell part 
of their current stocks. 

Paradox—A paradox in this situa- 
tion is the fact that overall demand 
is heavier than the supply; the re- 
sult is that mills still are operating 
at capacity. However, some shifting 
at the mill level has appeared. 

Henry Kaiser’s Fontana mill, which 
several months ago established price 
premiums averaging $30 a ton above 
other western producers, reports it 
has received some cancellations. 

Fabricators, who were questioned 
on orders being filled by the Fontana 
plant, say that some offers of earlier 
delivery are being promised. One 
user said he was offered sheets for 
delivery in 30 to 45 days whereas 
two months ago delivery time was 
listed at 6 to 9 months. 

Cancellations Taken Up—Kaiser 
executives in Oakland, however, re- 


port that orders which have been can- 
celed have been quickly taken up 
by other users, and no reduction 
has been made in production, nor is 
any planned for the immediate fu- 
ture. The mill plans to increase plate 
output 25 per cent in April. 

One other large western steel pro- 
ducer says that several steel items 
are more plentiful than at any time 
since the war. It reports wire prod- 
ucts as the most ample and immedi- 
ate delivery can be made on these 
items. The company also notes some 
easing in small diameter pipe. 


Snow Slows Geneva Operations 


HEAVY blizzards in Utah have slowed 
operations at Geneva Steel Co., the 
West’s largest steel plant. 

Deep snows have blocked railroad 
lines connecting the mines and mill, 
and iron ore stockpiles have dwindled 
to only three or four days’ supply 
and all departments have been affect- 
ed by the curtailment. The mill’s 
three blast furnaces have been curbed 
about 100 tons daily. Before the slow- 
down they were producing 900 to 
1000 tons of pig daily. 

Meantime, Geneva has announced 
its operations in 1948 established 
new high production records. Ingot 
output of its nine open _ hearths 
reached a peak of 1,114,174 net tons 
for the year, compared with the prev- 
ious record of 965,556 net tons in 
1947, Finished steel production last 
year reached a record 760,649 tons 
compared with 688,742 tons in 1947. 
All monthly production records were 
broken in December when 116,804 
tons of ingots were turned out. 





pounds per piece. 








HUNTING SCRAP: Scarcity and high prices of scrap now make metal 
buried in slag piles worth recovering by Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. at 
its Minnequa plant, Pueblo, Colo., where bulldozers are shown at work 
scraping through the slag. The metal ranges from a few pounds to 1000 


The six-mile-long dump will require 25 to 30 years 
to work over. NEA photo 











Economic Group Hedges on Truman Plan 


Majority report of joint committee vague on President's pro- 
posal for government financing of new steel plants. Avoids 
endorsement of tax rise. Republican members dissent 


PRESIDENT Truman’s proposal that 
the government build steel and other 
plants if private industry does not 
come up to needed production re- 
ceived only a half-hearted endorse- 
ment from the Democratic members 
of the Joint Committee on the Econ- 
omic Report. 

The committee suggested there 
may be need for greater steel capa- 
city but evaded the question as to 
how the expansion should be pro- 
vided. By inference, the committee's 
report reassured industry that the 
government will not enter directly 


into production “in steel or any 
other industry.” 
The committee reviewed various 


testimony on the adequacy of steel 
capacity, by members of the indus- 
try and others, and suggested that 
the industry’s contention that there 
is no cause for worry about steel 
capacity “may not provide a firm 
foundation for sound policy.” 

Committee Hedges—At the same 
time, the majority report says, “there 
is no assurance that those not prac- 
tically engaged in the industry, see 
the forest any better than those in- 
side it.” Only “close and continued 
study can provide the beginning of 
an answer” to the steel problem. 

“In the meantime,’ the _ report 
reads, “no concrete proposals are 
even being entertained for govern- 
ment production of extra capacity 
in steel or any other industry.” 

The committee suggested vaguely 
that some premium arrangement, or 
other provision, for increasing cap- 
acity might be worked out, but left 
the matter open. 

Report Toned Down—The commit- 
tee’s report generally reflects a mod- 
erate attitude toward the President’s 
8-point anti-inflation program. It 
proposes, more by inference than 
directly, the following: 

Mandatory allocation of selected 
critical materials, particularly metals 
and metal products. 

Maintenance of export controls, 
recently extended for a year in leg- 
islation signed by the President. 

Enactment of stand-by price con- 
trols, but with a floor no lower than 
the December, 1948, prices of any 
goods involved. 

Continued or more stringent con- 
trols over credit which would affect 
demand for such items as automo- 
biles and new homes. 

Fail to Endorse Tax Increase—The 
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majority report does not directly en- 
dorse the President’s demand for a 
$4 billion tax increase, although it 
does devote considerable space to 
explaining why more revenue would 
be desirable. 

The committee endorses the long- 
term slum-clearance and _ housing 
bill now before Congress. It finds an 
increase necessary in minimum wag- 
es because of the “enormous increase 
in the cost of living.” Likewise, it 
believes social security should be ex- 
panded and old-age and _ survivors 
benefits increased substantially. ‘“Flex- 
ible, well-integrated and varied” farm 
price program is needed, the com- 
mittee says, adding that Congress 
also should consider more crop stor- 
age space, crop insurance, and more 
credit for farmers. 

Republicans Dissent—Against sup- 
port of the President’s program is 
ranged some formidable opposition, 
particularly by Sen. Robert A. Taft 
(Rep., O.) and Sen. Ralph E. Flan- 
ders (Rep., Vt.). Senator Flanders 
wrote a dissent, in which Rep. 
Christian A. Herter (Rep., Mass.) 
concurred, which contended that the 
majority report’s “insistence on the 
danger of inflation and the assump- 
tion that we are having both infla- 
tion and deflation simultaneously 
seems a bit ingenuous.” They asked: 
“Is it not a rationalization of desire 
to have the powers of allocation and 
price control granted the administra- 
tion?” 

Senator Taft said he views many 
of the committee’s recommendations 
as “definitely unnecessary and harm- 
ful” and said that they tend to create 
executive powers “which could bring 
about a completely regimented econ- 
omy and completely regimented 
people.” 


Says Warehouse Stocks Short 


WHILE reports indicate an easing 
supply of steel in some quarters, 
there has been no improvement in 
stocks of independent warehouse 
members of the Association of Steel 
Distributors Inc., according to Harold 
Weinstein, president of the associa- 
tion, and head of the Calumet Iron 
& Supply Co., East Chicago, Ind. 
Commenting at the sixth annual 
meeting of the association in New 
York city, he explained the independ- 
ent distributor members of his or- 
ganization were still short of many 


types of steel, but asserted t) at 
warehouses affiliated with steel m (Is 
had considerably augmented th. ir 


stocks in recent weeks. He ie. 
marked that steel is still in good ce. 
mand, although customers are he- 
coming more selective in their »ir- 
chases. 


J. I. Baron, Baron Steel Co., To- 
ledo, O., said some refrigerator man- 
ufacturers who had canceled orders 
earlier this year had reappeared in 
the market for steel. He named 
sheets, plates, structurals, pipe and 
bars as in extremely short supply 
among the independent warehouses, 


National officers were re-elected 
to serve a second term. These are 
Harold Weinstein, president; Joseph 
B. Brown, Erie Steel Co. Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, and Lester’ Finkelstein, 
Finkelstein Supply Co., Los Angeles, 
vice presidents; Louis Goodwin, East- 
ern Steel & Metal Co., New Haven, 
Conn., secretary; and William Fabri- 
cant, Fabricant Products Inc., New 
York city, treasurer. 


Need Steel for Construction 


SHORTAGE of steel may seriously 
delay both private and public con- 
struction and seems certain of being 
the principal materials problem this 
year, according to a _ survey by 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, Washington, Almost every 
form of steel used by construction 
firms is in short supply in many sec- 
tions of the country, although some 
improvement in deliveries has been 
noted. 

Among the items reported as being 
tight are: Structural steel, cast iron 
pipe, sheet steel, steel cylindrical pipe, 
nails, reinforcing steel and road mesh. 

The cement situation is reported 
to be greatly improved although it is 
still fairly tight. 

Considerable improvement has also 
been noted inthe availability of 
skilled workmen in nearly all parts 
of the country. 


Rockwell Foresees Ample Steel 


RAPID change in availability of 
steel as experienced by Standard 
Steel Spring Co., Coraopolis, Pa., 
came up for comment by Col. W. F. 
Rockwell, board chariman, at a re- 
cent press conference in Chicago. 
After stating that the steel short- 
age is “pretty well over,’ Colonel 
Rockwell amplified his remark for 
STEEL with the explanation the 
company in the final, two quarters 
of last year had been told first that 
its mill allocations of high carbon 
spring steel would be cut 20 per 
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went on to say that a steel 
official had expressed to him his 

that the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s estimate of the excess of to- 
tal demand over supply of steel in 
19.9 was completely wrong, the ex- 
cess to be in favor of supply by the 
end of the year. 


Pittsburgh Loses Ground 


Area still leading steel producer 
but needs more diversified con- 
suming industries 


PITTSBURGH still is the world’s 
largest steel producing center but it 
has been losing ground over recent 
years because with its relatively large 
capacity it has had to reach out 
farther for tonnage, according to 
Benjamin F. Fairless, president, Uni- 
ted States Steel Corp. 

Addressing the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he said the best 
remedy for the situation is a growth 
in the local district steel consuming 
market, which can come only through 
further diversification of the dis- 
trict’s industry. 

In the period 1901-1949, he pointed 
out, U. S. Steel’s capacity rose from 
10,600,000 net tons to 31,300,000 tons, 
an increase of 20,700,000. In 1901 
U. S. Steel had 6,900,000 tons of ca- 
pacity in the greater Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, including Youngstown and 
Johnstown. Today its Pittsburgh ca- 
pacity totals around 13,500,000 tons, 
a gain in the period of 6,600,000 tons. 

Greater Gains Elsewhere—Signifi- 
cantly, however, while U. S. Steel's 
capacity has virtually tripled in the 
period, its Pittsburgh district capaci- 
ty has only about doubled, which 
means that greater gains have oc- 
curred in other districts. 

In the Chicago district, including 
Gary and Duluth, U. S. Steel’s ca- 
pacity has risen from approximately 
1,900,000 tons to 10,900,000 tons, an 
increase of 9 million. In the Cleve- 
land-Lorain district, capacity has ad- 
vanced from around 1,400,000 tons 
to 1,900,000. In the South and the 
Far West, including Utah and Cali- 
fornia, where U. S. Steel had no ca- 
pacity in 1901, it now has capacities 
of 2,900,000 and 1,900,000 tons re- 
spectively. 

Diversification of Pittsburgh indus- 
try and enlargement of its steel con- 
suming facilities are essential if the 
area is to hold its position, he said, 
and he pointed to the fact that over 
the recent past new arrivals in the 
city include three automotive plants, 
and a large can manufacturing plant, 
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INTO FULL PRODUCTION: 








This new continuous terne-coating line at 
the Gary, Ind., sheet and tin mill of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has 


moved out of the experimental stage into full production. 
line employs a new electrolytic pickling bath and is capable of coating 
coils up to 48 in. wide and weighing up to 48,000 pounds 


The 260-foot 








while many other companies are con- 
sidering relocating or are contem- 
plating building branch plants in the 
area. 

Added Reason — “Uncertainties 
arising from the basing point de- 
cision have provided steel fabricators 
with an added reason for consider- 
ing the movement of their plants to 
steel producing centers,” he said. 
“This prospective relocation of plants 
affords a great opportunity to steel 
producers in the Pittsburgh district. 

“Regardless of what may happen 
to basing points, Pittsburgh must 
enlarge its local steel consuming 
market.” 


Sharon Integration Proceeds 


SHARON Steel Corp. spent nearly 
$11.5 million last year on plants and 
equipment in a program to integrate 
its operations more fully, to diversify 
its products more w:dely and to proc- 
ess a greater percentage of semi- 
finished steel into more highly fin- 
ished products. 

The company spent more than $22 
million during the past three and one- 
half years on expansions and improve- 
ments, and an additional $4 million 
will be used in 1949 to complete the 
program. Major plant acquisition 
during 1948 was the 60-oven by-prod- 
uct coke facility at Fairmont, W. Va., 
together with a tract of 1500 acres of 
coking coal nearby. A new roughing 
mill was installed on the 24-inch 
strip mill at the Farrell Works dur- 
ing the year, as well as a 4-high re- 
versing cold mill. The company is 
now installing a 14-inch hot mill at 
Farrell, and two new electric weld 


tube mills at the unit are now in op- 
eration. 

Net profit of $9,234,982 was made 
last year on $118,849,560 in net sales 
and other income, compared with 
$6,722,019 net profit on $94,130,807 
in net sales and other income in 1947. 


Steel Output Sets New Records 


AVERAGE weekly steel production 
in February at 1,865,982 tons of in- 
gots and steel for castings was the 
highest on record. Total output for 
the month was 7,463,928 tons, great- 
est for any February in history, ac- 
cording to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. 

Operations averaged 101.2 per cent 
of capacity, tying the record of Oc- 
tober, 1943. 

Production by prccesses: Open 
hearth, 6,627,079 tons and 101.8 per 
cent of capacity; bessemer, 379,698 
tons and 95.3 per cent; electric, 457,- 
151 tons and 97.5 per cent. 

Revised total output for January 
was 8,183,495 tons, 100.2 per cent of 
capacity. 


Turn Out Radiant Heating Pipe 


JONES & Laughlin Steel Corp. is 
producing buttweld steel pipe of % 
to 1-in. diameter especially adapted 
for radiant heating at its Aliquippa 
works. First large-scale installation 
of the new product is being made in 
Ohio State University’s $8 million 
medical center under construction at 
Columbus, O. 

More than 65 miles of the pipe are 
being used in elaborate panel radiant 
heating systems. The pipe is made of 
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soft open-hearth steel of bending 
quality which provides for ease in 
fabrication for such service. 


Tool Sales Picture Mixed 


Increased selling efforts noted 
in spotty machine tool market. 
Price cuts unlikely 


FOLLOWING January’s rise in new 
orders for machine tools (STEEL, Feb. 
28, p. 53), reports from dealers re- 
garding business in February vary 
considerably. Some dealers note con- 
siderable activity with inquiries brisk 
as a result of the desire of manufac- 
turers trying to cut costs by im- 
proved production efficiency. A Clev- 
land distributor stated that his com- 
pany added another man to its sales 
force in order to take care of pros- 
pective purchasers, 

Other dealers stated that the Jan- 
uary upswing was due to govern- 
ment orders whether placed directly 
or indirectly by firms with govern- 
ment contracts. Orders by private 
enterprise are reported to be slow 
with many companies hesitant to 
buy expensive machine tools until 
the current business picture comes 
into clearer focus. 

On the subject of prices, it is 
pretty well agreed that few if any 
price cuts on machine tools are 
in prospect. “Price cutting brings 
in no new _ business,’ one dealer 
stated. “Unlike consumer’ goods 
where a price decrease usually brings 
an upswing in buying, prospective 
purchasers of machine tools are more 
interested in long-term savings by 
virtue of using the new machines 
than they are in a small mark down.” 


Some price adjustments are in 
prospect in the near future, but a 
number of these are upward. A 
maker of milling machines is ready- 
ing a price increase after holding 
his selling price steady for more than 
ten years. Also, some increases are 
expected in special purpose machines 
where costs are high due to design 
costs and other factors involved in 
making a “tailor made machine.” 


$750 Million in Ghost Orders 


MORE than $750 million in tentative 
pool orders have been sent to machine 
tool builders for production when and 
if “M-Day” arrives. Heavy orders al- 
so are under discussion, but not is- 
sued, for cutting tools, gages, frac- 
tional horsepower motors, ball and 
roller antifriction bearings and sim- 
ilar items. 

This picture of preparedness plan- 
ning was given a conference of busi- 
nessmen at the Commerce & Industry 
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Association in New York by Edward 
V. Hickey, director of production, Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. Mr. 
Hickey said more than 800 industrial 
executives now are working with the 
board to solve mobilization problems. 

“Red tape” in issuing actual orders, 
he said, has been reduced 70 per cent 
as compared with World War II. 


Producing New Type Lock Nut 


PRODUCTION of a new type lock nut 
in a full range of sizes, from %-in. 
to 2-in., has been started by a new- 
comer to Chicago, Security Locknut 
Corp. The company, a division of C. 
G. Conn Co., Elkhart, Ind., until last 
fall when it was set up as an inde- 
pendent organization, has equipped 
a plant at 1815 N. Long Ave., Chi- 
cago 39, and is rapidly expanding 
output. Officers are W. H. Racine, 
president, and Emerson E. Mead, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Locking action of the nut, which 
is said to be reusable and nondestruc- 
tive to bolt threads, is derived from 
a hardened high-carbon spring steel 
threaded retainer permanently assem- 
bled within a standard nut. Prevented 
from rotating by lugs, the insert, 
which is slightly elliptical in shape, 
grips the bolt while leaving the bolt 
load to be borne by the nut. 

Already in use by a number of rail- 
roads and mining and construction 
machinery makers, the lock nut is 
said to be _ particularly suited to 
heavy-duty applications. 


Continuous Pipe Mill Tested 


WHILE a few test runs of the Na- 
tional Tube Co.’s new continuous pipe 
mill at Lorain, O., were run within 
the past week or so, it will be some 
months before the mil! is ready for 
commercial production. Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president, U. S. Steel Corp., 
of which National Tube is a subsidi- 
ary, last week was quoted as stating 
the mill already had started opera- 
tions. 


Warns of Scrap Complacency 


THERE is danger present easier sup- 
ply in iron and steel scrap may breed 
complacency and lay the groundwork 
for a return to a condition of short- 
age, Edwin C. Barringer, executive 
vice president, Institute of Scrap 
Iron & Steel Inc., declared at the 
annual consumers’ dinner of the St. 
Louis chapter of the institute at St 
Louis, Mar. 8. 

The record performance in scrap 
in 1948, when 29 million gross tons 
were consumed and 1%4 million tons 
were added to consumers’ inventories, 


was made possible by the fullest aid 
most efficient operation of the scr:.p 
machinery of the country, accordi: ¢ 
to Mr. Barringer. 

“The scrap industry has no vest: d 
interest in price,” he said, “but it is 
concerned that the market be pot 
driven down to a point where ihe 
elaborate machinery that has been 
built up for collecting and processing 
scrap will be disrupted.” 

Lagging interest of consumers in 
German scrap due to the greater 
availability of domestic scrap will re- 
result in a decline in imports, be- 
ginning in the second quarter, Mr. 
Barringer predicted. He urged bar- 
riers to the movement of scrap to 
Canada and Mexico be lifted. 


Smaller Cars Coming 


Two builders launch light car 
programs, after Chrysler offers 
two lines on shorter wheelbase 


IMMINENCE of new short-wheelbase 
models (7 inches under regular types) 
from Dodge and Plymouth assembly 
lines, likely to be sold at substan- 
tially lower prices, has _ stimulated 
activity in the small car field by at 
least two other auto builders, report- 
edly Ford and Kaicer-Frazer. De- 
signs of the latter two, however, 
would not be in production before 
next year. 

While many of the 1000 engineers 
attending the Society of Automotive 
Engineers national pascenger car body 
and production meeting in Detroit 
last week speculated on the implica- 
tions of these moves, a portion of the 
program was devoted to the trend 
toward shorter cars. 

Trend Developing Rapidly—Austin 
M. Wolf, consulting engineer, empha- 
sized that the trend to smaller and 
shorter cars is developing rapidly. 
He declared that 1948 models reached 
the ultimate in length and that ev- 
erywhere now the move is toward 
shorter, lower and narrower bodies, 
without too serious a sacrifice of in- 
terior dimensions. An appreciable re- 
duction in length has been possible 
by closing up the vacant space be- 
tween radiator and grille found in 
most postwar models. 

Steel Supply Easing—Highlight of 
the meeting was a banquet Thurcday 
evening at which E. L. Shaner, chair- 
man and treacurer, Penton Publish- 
ing Co., and editor-in-chief, STEEL, 
spoke on the subject, “Steel Will 
Come Through.” His remarks were 
billed as “the answer to Detroit com- 
plaints’ over steel supplies. Mr. Shan- 
er was introduced by George Romney, 
assistant to the president, Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp. 
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Nanganese Shortage 


-aced to decreased supplies 
rom India due to transport 
jifficulties and high prices 


ORTAGES of manganese ore in 
country and elsewhere can be 
traced more or less directly to de- 
reased supplies from India, com- 
ired with prewar, according to 
uph R. Feuerring, vice president, 
rro Metal & Chemical Corp., 50 
road Street, New York, who has 
just returned from a round-the-world 
trip, during which he spent two 
months in India investigating the 
manganese situation. 
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He said the prime reason for the 
decrease in Indian shipments to this 
country has been the difficult trans- 
portation problems, although another 
has been the constant increase in 
prices in the last six years to levels 
now more than double the prewar 
price. 

He pointed out that one factor in 
these higher prices is the offers made 
by The Supreme Command of the 
Allied Powers (SCAP) in Japan. 
Thus, he explained, Japan is com- 
peting effectively with the stockpil- 
ing program of the government and 
industry in the United States. 

“Although it is true that the 
freight from India to Japan is con- 
siderably less,” Mr. Feuerring is 
quoted, “it is a somewhat abnormal 
condition that the American govern- 
ment has permitted one of its agen- 
cies, SCAP, to compete with its 
own stockpiling program and with 
American industries. 

“Nothing could clear up the man- 
ganese ore supply situation faster 
than a categorical announcement by 
the American government that SCAP 
would not be permitted in the future 
to compete price-wise with its own 
efforts and that of American industry 
for the supply of manganese ore. 

New Indian Licensing—‘‘The In- 
dian government, apparently, also 
aware of the situation, has recently 
initiated a new export licensing sys- 
tem whereby definite quotas have 
been allocated to various countries, 
primarily to the United States, Jap- 
an, the United Kingdom and Bizonia, 
all of which are regarded as hard- 
currencies areas for India. Under 
this system only holders of export 
licenses are given priorities for rail- 
road cars, and since export licenses 
are to be given only to mine owners 
and traditional exporters, the Indian 
government hopes that the trade will 
be concentrated through more re,u- 
lar and traditional channels.” 

He said that the American govern- 
ment has recently been negotiating 
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directly with the Indian government 
on a trade pact involving American 
steel in exchange for manganese ore. 

“Up to the present, however, this 
agreement apparently has not met 
with success,” he said. 


Expect Exports To Hold Steady 


AMERICAN exports are expected to 
show little change from last year, 
Francis McIntyre, assistant director, 
Office of International Trade, de- 
clared in New York. He said he 
would be “surprised if the United 
States fails to average $1 billion a 
month in exports this year.” 
Commenting on the export licens- 
ing situation in view of its recent 
extension under the bill signed by 
President Truman, he indicated that 
the longer period of 28 months, or 
until June 30, 1950, as now provided, 
is necessary because: (1) Licensing 
control is needed for security rea- 
sons rather than because goods are 
in short supply; and (2) the former 
Shorter period of one year creates 


major administrative difficulties. 
About two-thirds of the licensing 
now has “security  significance’”’ 
against a division of about fifty-fifty 
six months ago. 


Votes Continued ECA Aid 


CONTINUED European aid for the 
next 15 months, with an expenditure 
of over $514 billion, and with provi- 
sion for acquisition by this country 
of needed strategic materials, was 
voted last week by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. The committee 
recommended to the Senate the ap- 
propriation of the full amount re- 
quested by the President. 

Present plans call for bringing the 
bill before the Senate as soon as the 
current filibuster will permit. A num- 
ber of senators indicated in commit- 
tee they would reserve the right to 
vote as they wish on the question of 
actual cash outlay, when the time 
comes. The present ECA can author- 
ize funds only until Apr. 3, so that 
prompt action is indicated. 
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EARL L. SHANER was elected chairman of the board and treasurer, 
and George O. Hays, president, at the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, publisher of STEEL, 
The Foundry, Machine Design, New Equipment Digest, technical books 


In addition, Russell C. Jaenke was re-elected vice president, Frank G. 
Steinebach, vice president and secretary, and Edith L. Werner, assist- 


In his post as chairman and treasurer, Mr. Shaner will continue to 
He has served as president and treas- 
urer since 1937, at the same time continuing his editorial activities. 

Mr. Hays, who succeeds Mr. Shaner as president, has been vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the company with which he became as- 
sociated in 1913 in an editorial capacity. 
sent to represent the company in New York as eastern manager. In 
1929 he was transferred back to the main office in Cleveland to assume 
supervision of ‘the business activities of the company, particularly the 
development of Iron Trade Review, predecessor of STEEL. 

During recent years, as vice president and general manager, Mr. Hays 
has taken on additional responsibilities in the executive management 


GEORGE O. HAYS 


Shortly thereafter he was 
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Democratic majority on Senate Labor Committee may have 
walked into trap by reporting out labor bill in form de- 


manded by the President. 


DID THE Senate Labor Committee’s 
Democratic majority walk into a 
trap, when they reported out a labor 
bill exactly “as is,’ the way the 
President demanded? 

Despite the indignation of Sen. 
Robert Taft and other Republican 
leadership at what the senator termed 
“the most high-handed action I have 
ever seen in the Senate,” there is sus- 
picion, he may not have been as sur- 
prised as he seemed. 

All week, the Senate had _ been 
stalled in a leisurely filibuster staged 
by southern opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s civil rights legislation. Admin- 
istration leaders have fumed that the 
filibuster could only have lasted this 
long because the Republican minority 
has not seemed to care. 

Not Without Friends—-Now, with a 
labor bill brought out under forced 
craft, that would repeal the Taft- 
Hartley act, restore a rejuvenated 
Wagner act, and give the President 
the voluntary procedure for dealing 
with strikes that he has sought in 
place of more positive measures now 
in the law, the Taft opposition may 
not be without friends. 

So runs the speculation. 

However, there was genuine anger 
on the Republican side at having a 
committee door shut on some 20 
amendments which Senator Taft and 
Sen. Wayne Morse, of Oregon, had 
ready between them. The amend- 
ments would have preserved major 
features of Senator Taft’s original 
law. They may yet figure in the 
legislation. 

Senator Morse is a liberal Republi- 
can; he was an opponent of the orig- 
inal Taft law. His and other amend- 
ments might well have picked up 
support on both s‘des of the aisle. 
However, he, along with another 
Republican liberal, Senator Aiken, 
Vermont, joined Senator Taft in 
criticism of the brusque handling of 
the bill in committee by the majority. 
Nor were all the Democratic com- 
mittee members happy about it, ac- 
cording to after-meeting observations. 

Morse Spcech Awaited—-The sen- 
ator from Oregon is expected to give 
a tipoff on the liberal Republican 
view of the proposed legislation when 
he addresses the industrial _re- 
lations conference of the Malleable 
Founders’ Society in Cleveland, Mar. 
11. 

Subject of his address will be “La- 
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High-handed action resented 


bor Legislation Must Be Fair to Em- 
ployers and to Unions Alike.” 


The senator has been a member of 
the subcommittee which has had 
charge of scheduling witnesses before 
the Senate labor hearings. For a num- 
ber of years he was dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Law School and 
served as a member of the National 
War Labor Board from 1942 to 1944 
when he was elected to the Senate. 


Termed Party-line Report 


STRATEGIC situation engendered by 
the labor bill report may extend to 
the Joint Economic Committee’s re- 
port, to which Senator Taft also has 
objected. 

This report, it is true, tempered 
some of the recommendations, no- 
tably with reference to government 
steel facilities, as well as some con- 
trols sought by the President. 

However, Senator Taft quickly 
termed it a party-line document, 
though in other words. It is clear 


that any move to translate its vari- 
ous suggestions into definite legisla- 
tion would be 
grounds. 

And, as with the labor bill, there is 
enough division of sentiment to indi- 


met on _ political 





SEN. WAYNE MORSE 


cate that forces would be split on 
both sides of the aisle. 


While it occasioned no comment, 
it was noted that the administration 
economists and the Senate Joint 
Committee, both favored more strin- 
gent credit controls than were 4a]- 
ready in effect, and that almost im- 
mediately afterward, another agency 
of the government eased the major 
credit restrictions further. 


Would Expand Commerce Unit 


HERBERT HOOVER’s Commission 
on Government Organization has 
recommended that the Commerce De- 
partment, which Mr. Hoover 
headed, be enlarged. 


once 


The commission urges that all 
government controls of transportation 

on railroads, highways, planes and 
ships—be shifted to the Commerce 
Department. Under the proposed set- 
up the department would get the fol- 
lowing additional agencies and duties: 

National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics, complete with almost 
7000 workers. 


The Coast Guard, now berthed in 
the Treasury Department. 

Public Roads Administration, from 
Federal Works Agency. 

Job of buying, selling and _ subsi- 
dizing ships, from the Maritime Com- 
mission. Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, from the President’s office. 


All truck and bus safety operation 
as well as several railroad functions, 
including the authority to deal with 
the boxcar shortage, from Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Duties of issuing and enforcing air 
safety rules, from Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

All commercial fisheries activity, 
now part of the fish and wildlife ser- 
vice in the Interior Department. 


Dispersion Proceeds Slowly 


INDUSTRY is slowly shifting from 
large to smaller cities in a trend 
which the National Security Re- 
sources Board is trying to hasten for 
the sake of defense. 


Since 1940 the percentage of plants 
established in cities of 100,000 or less 
has risen from 53 per cent to 66 per 
cent, but industrial concentration in 
heavily populated, militarily vulner- 
able areas is still alarming, accord- 
ing to Dario G. Barozzi, assistant di- 
rector of industrial dispersion, NSRB. 
The situation requires no major up- 
heavals, he added, but it does require 
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vigilance so that the dispersion trend 
is not slowed down. 

Speaking before a meeting of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Mr. Barozzi pointed out that about 
60 per cent of our population lives 
in urban communities which occupy 
less than 3 per cent of our total land 
area. Since 1940 United States popu- 
lation has jumped by 14.3 million, but 
our cities and their suburbs have 
taken about 72 per cent of this total 
gain. 

The Census Bureau forecasts that 
by 1975 our population will increase 
by another 25 to 40 million. If 
the proportion continues in favor 
of the cities, the labor supply will 
become the bottleneck in halting the 
trend toward dispersion. Industry’s 
relocation in cities of less than 50,- 
000 and occupying less than 5 square 
miles is NSRB’s goal. 

Dispersion is practical, Mr. Barozzi 
argued. Annually industry is spenc- 
ing $12 billion to $14 billion on new 
plants and equipment. Much of this 
money could be spent to place new 
plants in smaller localities. Eco- 
nomic, as well as military, advan- 
tages could result from lower taxes, 
rents and insurance rates, fewer so- 
cial problems and new markets. 


Belgium Gets Steel Plant Loan 


BELGIUM has been granted a $16 
million loan by the International 
3ank for Reconstruction & Develop- 
ment to finance imports of equip- 
ment for construction of two steel 
mills and a power plant near Liege. 
Two private Belgian steel corpora- 
tions and a private electric company 
will utilize the proceeds of the loan. 

Most American observers have 
commented on the hard work they 
have seen in Belgium since the war, 
striving for postwar recovery. The 
bank, in announcing the loan, makes 
the same observation. 

3elgian recovery, the bank said, 
has been very rapid. Nevertheless, 
Belgium needs to re-equip its indus- 
tries in order to lower export prices, 
if it is to maintain its position in 
world markets. 

From the total of the loan, $4,590,- 
000 has been allocated for purchase 
abroad of equipment for a cold-roll- 
ing mill with tin plate facilities. The 
bank states this will be done by a 
Belgian subsidiary of S. A. John 
Cockerill, oldest and largest steel 
manufacturer in Belgium. The total 
cost of this project is approximate- 
ly $9.8 million, of which about 55 per 
cent will be met by the company. 

Other equipment to be purchased 
includes a blooming mill, for a sec- 
ond Belgian company. 

As a sidelight, an American of- 
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struction of the “sandwich” type. 








STRENGTH TESTER: This new machine at the aeronautical department 
of New York University’s college of engineering is being used on re- 
search tests sponsored by the Office of Naval Research involving con- 


Objective is the development of de- 
sign formulas to apply to this type of structure, which consists of two 
metal faces separated by a low density plastic core 








ficial observer has just reported to 
this government that approximately 
72,000 tons of dismantled machinery 
from 91 factories were shipped out 
of Bavaria on Dec. 1, 1948; of this 
tonnage, 43,000 went to eastern Eu- 
rope, and 29,000 to western European 
countries. 


Would License Canadian Ships 


HOUSE Merchant Marine Commit- 
tee has ordered favorably reported a 
bill to authorize vessels of Canadian 
registry to transport iron ore be- 
tween U.S. ports on the Great Lakes 
from Mar. 15, 1949, to Dec. 15, 1949, 
inclusive. 


Appointed to Electronics Post 


CHARLES A. Mabey, formerly di- 
rector of research, Bristol Co., has 
been appointed to the staff of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, where he 
will supervise electronic miniaturiza- 
tion, circuits, and processes as assist- 
ant chief of the Engineering Elec- 
tronics Laboratory. Mr. Mabey has 
done research on microwave and ul- 
tra-short wave radio equipment, hu- 
midity measurement, industrial in- 
struments, and automatic control ap- 
paratus. He was research director 
for the Bristol Co. from 1936 to 
1948, on the staff of the Mathieson 


Alkali Works from 1933 to 1936, and 
with the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. from 1929 to 1932. 


Jap Scrap Mission Returning 


TWO technicians who have been sur- 
veying Japan’s scrap potentialities 
are now enroute to the United States 

Marshall A. Shapiro and George L. 
Sturm, members of a four-man mis- 
sion sent to Japan to study the Jap- 
anese scrap iron and steel stockpiles 
for the Army and Commerce Depart- 
ment, have completed their work 
Two other members, steel experts, 
will leave for the United States at 
a later date. 


Named to Advisory Committee 


WALTER S. _ Doxsey, president, 
American Steel Warehouse Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, is among a group 
of wholesale trade executives who 
have accepted membership on a new 
Wholesale Trade Advisory Committee 
to consult with the Department of 
Commerce on government statistical 
and research projects. Others in- 
clude C. G. Pyle, managing director, 
National Electrical Wholesalers As- 
sociation, New York; and B. W. 
Ruark, general manager, Motor & 
Equipment Wholesalers Association, 
Chicago. 
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Europe Drives for Trade Balance 


OEEC committee studies export-import balances of ECA na- 


tions. 


Imports outbalanced exports in 1948, but improve- 


ments were made, notably in Britain, Belgium and Norway 


WESTERN European industry is fol- 
jowing with interest the progress of 
a new economic directorate which 
last week was drawing up a long- 
range, co-ordinated recovery program 
for the Marshall Plan nations. 

Formed a few weeks ago as an 
eight-man executive committee of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, the commission has de- 
fined its major objective for 1949 as 
financial and monetary stabilization 
within each of the 19 participating 
areas. The committee will study ex- 
port-import balances of the various 
countries and will draft resolutions 
for submission to OEEC. 

Imports generally throughout Eur- 
ope still outweigh exports, but the 
scale came closer to balance in 1948 
than during any time since the war, 
particularly for Great Britain, Bel- 
gium and Norway. 


Great Britain 


PROPORTION of United Kingdom 
imports from the Western Hemi- 
sphere was reduced from more than 
45 per cent of total imports in 1947 
to 33.5 per cent in 1948. This com- 
pares with a prewar figure of 32.7 
per cent. Europe, with 23.7 per 
cent, provided a greater share than 
in 1947, but a much smaller share 
than in 1938. Nearly 36 per cent 
of the total 1948 imports came from 
the Sterling area. 

Distribution of UK exports was not 
fundamentally changed in 1948. 
Shipments to the United States did 
not expand equally with total exports, 
but the proportion going to the en- 
tire Western Hemisphere, 16.5 per 
cent, was slightly above 1947. Europe 
took 29 per cent and the Sterling area 
more than 47 per cent of the total 
exports. 

Output of iron castings in Great 
Britian during the fourth quarter of 
1948 was 828,975 tons, and the pro- 
duction of malleable castings was 30,- 
980 tons. Total output for 1948 of 
gray and malleable castings amount- 
ed to 3,283,901 tons, 15.4 per cent 
above the 1947 figure. 


Belgium, Luxemburg 


WHILE Belgium’s total balance of 
payments is approaching equilibrium, 
there is still a considerable deficit 
with the Western Hemisphere. 

Iron and steel is the chief reason 
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for the relatively good showing. The 
Belgium-Luxemburg union exported 
3,523,135 tons of ferrous products in 
1948, compared with 2,286,195 tons 
in 1947, making the union the larg- 
est steel exporter in Europe. Nearly 
50 per cent of these exports, however, 
are made under bilateral commercial 
agreements, and in exchange Belux 
must take goods that are not al- 
ways essential to these countries. 
Belux’s 1948 steel exports amounted 
to 55 per cent of its total production; 
50 per cent of total output was ex- 
ported in 1947. 

The outlook for the future is 
spotty. Argentina, Belgium’s second 
best customer in 1948, has suspended 
all Belgian imports for the time 
being. French business is declining 
and Sweden this year will take only 
half the Belgian steel it imported in 
1948. Trade with Western Germany, 
Britain and India continues very ac- 
tive. 


Norway 


NORWAY’s total payments deficit 
for 1948 amounted to $152 million, 
compared with $199 million in 1947. 
The improvement resulted from in- 
creased shipping revenues and from 
more exports. The dollar deficit, $52.2 
million, was also smaller in 1948 than 
it was in 1947, when it was about 
$102 million. 

Still more improvement, if not 
balance, is expected for 1949, one rea- 
son being that some of the ECA-en- 
gendered industrial construction will 
begin operating during the year. One 
of these construction programs is at 
the Ardal iron and steel works which 
will begin deliveries of semifinished 
steel by the end of the year. Another 
extension is at the Sandviken iron- 
works, to be completed by 1955. Its 
capacity will be increased 40 per 
cent. 


Western Germany 


GERMAN industry, in the face of 
Allied restrictions, is shelving the 
more ambitious aspects of its pro- 
gram for a world export drive. 
Ruhr industrialists chafe at these 
export lids, particularly because pro- 
duction generally continues to rise 
and is now at about 78 per cent of 
industrial output in 1936. Steel in- 
got and casting production totaled 
651,421 tons in January, 6.4 per cent 


more than in December, 1948. Pig 
iron output, at 547,370 tons, was 6 
per cent over the December record. 
Production of rolled products, how- 
ever, fell to only 437,394 tons, slightly 
below the December record. Sheet 
production is 200 per cent above 
January, 1948, but plate demand has 
fallen off. 

Minor wage adjustments are ex- 
pected in Germany during the year, 
but the overall situation is reason- 
ably quiet, chiefly because prices are 
falling, but wage rates haven't. 

The slow process of reorganizing 
the steel industry took another step 
forward last week with announce- 
ment of the American members of 
the Tripartite Steel Commission which 
will be a technical staff to furnish 
professional guidance for the indus- 
try on operational and steelmaking 
practices, product distribution and 
many other matters. William J. 
3rinkerhoff, manager, Direct Sales 
Division, United States Steel Export 
Co., was named to head the commis- 
sion. 

As members of his technical 
staff, he will have Frederick M. Gil- 
lies, Inland Steel Co., as deputy; Ian 
F. L. Elliot, U. S. Steel Export Co., 
as liaison consultant; Werner P. Nau- 
man, U. S. Steel Export Co. as 
economist; and Harry Saxer and 
Harry Stark, both of Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., as production ad- 
visers. 


France 


FRANCE expects to export 1.2 mil- 
lion tons of semifinished products and 
200,000 tons of pig iron in 1949. Ex- 
ports of ore in 1948 totaled 6,311,000 
tons, against 6,429,000 tons in 1947. 
End-product exports should improve 
during 1949, particularly shipments 
of automobiles. All auto makers are 
now shipping overseas at least half 
their output. 

The nationalized Renault works 
produced 68,275 vehicles in 1948, the 
total including 22,628 4-hp cars and 
35,738 trucks. The firm also turned 
out 5202 tractors. The French Ford 
eompany produced 15,000 units during 
the year. Its new model, the Vedette, 
is now in production and should be 
coming off assembly lines at the rate 
of 100 per day by the end of the year. 

A project for the nationalization of 
the French iron and steel industry, 
tabled once before by the National 
Assembly, has been re-examined and 
again shelved. 


How Times Have Changed 


WHAT’S happened to the _ foreign 
market for American cars? No 
longer than a year ago, returning 
Americans burned the air with fabu- 





lous stories of how they could buy 


almost any make of new-model 
American automobile, across. the 
border, while there were none to be 
had at home. 

Hundreds of automobiles fill the 
warehouses of Tijuana and Ensenada, 
Mexico, say official dispatches to 
Washington, with no buyers. The rea- 
son, it is stated, is the devalued peso, 
and the fact that new model American 
priced on the Mexican 
markets at $200 to $400 above the 
price at which comparable models 
are now, in many cases, available 
immediately in San Diego, Calif., and 
Los Angeles. 


cars are 


Immediate Delivery--Some dealers 
in the Mexican towns mentioned, it is 
said, are now offering immediate de- 
livery, any model car, for nothing 
down and up to two years to pay. 

In Belgium, another market wher 
in other times the American could 
see the cars from home he couldn't 
buy at home, the end of 1948 saw 
saturation of the demand for French, 
British, and higher-priced American 
cars. 

As in Mexico, according to official 
observers’ reports, ready availability 
of new models has cut the used car 
prices, and prospects for 1949 imports 
are placed at about 20,000 cars. 

As a side-note, the famous, if not 
often seen Volkswagen, which was to 
be the German people’s reward for 
belief in Hitler, is actually being 
turned out in sizable numbers, undcr 
American and British auspices. The 
production of the “‘people’s car” set 
a new postwar record in November, 
with 2403 passenger cars. 


Operations Get Started 


At pilot plant for pelletizing ore 
concentrates erected by Reserve 
Mining Co. 


OPERATIONS are expected to begin 
this week at the new pilot plant for 
pelletizing iron ore concentrates 
which was erected during the last 
year by Reserve Mining Co. at Ash- 
land, Ky. Reserve is managed by 
Oglebay-Norton & Co., Cleveland. 
(See STEEL, Aug. 30, 1948.) 

Employing 200 men, this four-story 
plant was erected at a cost of ap- 
proximately $1 million. 

Using ore concentrates of around 
67 per cent iron content secured 
from Jones & Laughlin’s New York 
state Benson mine, the plant expects 
to produce during its first year of 
operation, 60,000 tons of pellets to 
be used in tests at the blast fur- 
naces of Armco Steel Corp., part 
owner of Reserve Mining Co. 

Experiments will be run on opti- 
mum pellet size and various binders 
used in the process. When all tests 
have been completed and if found 
successful, a full-scale taconite con- 
centrating and pelletizing plant will 
be erected at a cost of $100 million 
at Beaver Bay on Lake Superior. 


Hanna Finds More Canadian Ore 


EXPLORATION and drilling by M. 
A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, reveal the 
existence of about 300 million tons of 
very good grade, direct shipping, open 
pit iron ore and manganiferous iron 











MORE POWER: 
Worker with port- 
able grinder 
smooths the vanes 
of a cast steel 
Francis type water 
wheel runner for 
the first of four 
additional 35,- 
000 - horsepower, 
92-foot head hy- 
draulic _ turbines 
being built by 
Allis - Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. for Wil- 
son Dam power 
house. Runner will 
have a finished 
weight of 95,000 
pounds 
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ore at its Labrador and Quebec on. 
cessions. 

About one-third has been foung 
in the Labrador tract, compri sing 
18,000 square miles, and two-thirds jp 
Quebec area which covers abou 
3800 square miles. There is much more 
territory in Labrador than in Quebec 
which is entirely unexplored. Hanna 
estimates that the development of 
these areas may involve the expendi. 
ture of as much as $200 million for 
mining and railroad equipment, power 
development, railroad and dock con. 
struction and townsites for the many 
people involved. Additional explora- 
tory work will be continued, and as 
the properties develop, plans for the 
future will be made. 

The company’s 1948 operations in- 
cluded shipments of 11,828,000 tons of 
iron ore, shipments of 11,234,000 tons 
of lake coal and production of 2. 
691,000 tons of anthracite coal. Its 
fleet of 13 vessels operated at ca- 
pacity throughout the Great Lakes 
shipping season. Hanna’s 1948 net 
profit was $9,087,574, compared with 
$7,282,506 in 1947 and $5,611,654 in 
1946. 


Plan Lake Shipping Opening 


LOOKING toward the earliest possi- 
ble opening o1 shipping on the Great 
Lakes, John T. Hutchinson, president, 
Lake Carriers’ Association, convened 
a meeting of a special committee to 
consider with Coast Guard officers 
problems incident to beginning a new 
shipping season. 

The mild winter may permit the 
first ore carrier to lock through at 
Sault Ste. Marie in advance of the 
1948 date. The first upbound carrier 
went through on Apr. 4 last year, 
and the first carrier downbound 
loaded with ore went through on 
Apr. 7. 

The iron ore stockpile may measure 
about 18 million tons as of Apr. 1, 
two million tons better than at the 
same time last year due to a record 
peacetime movement of 82,937,291 in 
1948. 

Members of the “Ice” Committee, 
in addition to Mr. Hutchinson, are 
presidents of four of the principal 
fleets: Elton Hoyt II, Interlake 
Steamship Co.; W. C. Hemingway, 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co.; A. T. 
Wood, Wilson Transit Co.; and J. 
Burton Ayers, Great Lakes Steam- 
ship Co. 


Lake Carriers To Meet Mar. 31 


ANNUAL meeting of the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association, Cleveland, will be 
held Mar. 31. At all-day sessions 
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co, nittee reports will be heard and 
co). ideration given to programs and 
projects for 1949. The board mem- 
bers represent 26 lake fleets. 


lron Ore Probe Proposed 


SENATE investigation of the iron 
ore industry is proposed by Sen. 
Alexander Wiley (Rep., Wis.), aimed 
at showing the necessity for the St. 
Lawrence waterway as a national de- 
fense measure. 

The probe, it was said, is advo- 
cated by Midwest industrialists who 
maintain Labrador iron ore must be 
fed to the midwestern steel mills to 
replace dwindling reserves of high 
grade iron ore at the head of the 
Great Lakes. 

M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, plans 
to develop high-grade ore reserves 
acquired in Labrador, and is support- 
ing proposed construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway as a means for 
getting the Canadian ore to the 
American market. 

Proponents of the seaway see little 
chance of the project being acted 
upon during the present session of 
Congress. 


Belt Conveyor Opposed 


Plan to build 130-mile belt from 
Lake Erie to Ohio river runs into 
railroad opposition 


HOT battle appears shaping up in 
the Ohio legislature over proposal to 
build a 130-mile conveyor belt system 
connecting Lorain, O., on Lake Erie, 
and East Liverpool, O., on the Ohio 
river (STEEL, p. 60, Feb. 14). 

Opponents of the proposed $210 
million “rubber railroad,” which is 
proposed to transport ore from the 
lake and coal from the Ohio river 
area, will present their arguments 
when the Ohio Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee holds a second hearing on the 
project Mar. 15 at Columbus. 

H. B. Stewart Jr., president of the 
Riverlake Belt Conveyor Lines Inc., 
which proposes to construct the con- 
veyor, has asked the state legislature 
to give the belt line public utility 
status to enable it to acquire right- 
of-way through exercise of eminent 
domain. 


Opposed By Railroads—Various 
railroads operating in Ohio are op- 
posed to the plan, as are the rail- 
road brotherhoods. A 12-member rail- 
road committee, headed by Rufus 
Flinn of the Pennsylvania, has been 
formed to fight the project. 

Mr. Stewart presented his argu- 
ments to the Judiciary Committee on 
Mar. 1 describing how the belt would 
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operate in both directions. Kenneth 
Lloyd, executive secretary of the 
Mahoning Valley Industrial Council, 
testified that steel plants in the 
Youngstown district are in favor of 
the project. He said Youngstown’s 
steel industry has been melting away 
and expressed the view that the belt 
line would restore it. 

The proposed belt, which will be 
privately financed, will require 243,- 
000 feet of 72-in., 887,000 feet of 
60-in., and 281,000 feet of 42-in. belt; 
400,000 idlers to support the belt; 217 
terminal power units; 151,000 tons of 
structural steel and a_ considerable 
tonnage of corrugated sheets. 


The elevated structure will have 
minimum clearance of 22 feet, and 
the belt will be fully enclosed in a 
weatherproof steel tube. 

Big Savings Seen — Mr. Stewart 
says that minimum cargo volume re- 
quired by the lines will be 30 million 
tons a year, possibly 15 million each 
of ore and coal, but a total maximum 
capacity will be 52 million. Cost of 
the line, it is claimed, can be paid 
off in 20 years and at the same time 
permit rates low enough to save from 
50 cents to $1 a ton on transporta- 
tion of coal and from 47 to 68 cents 
a ton on iron ore to the Youngstown 
and Pittsburgh steel mills. 


Rail Steel Bar Group Makes Film 


RAIL Steel Bar Association, Chicago, 
has produced a color movie showing 
the origin, production and application 
of rail steel. 

Entitled “Rail Steel in the World 
of Today,” the film is designed to 
familiarize customers, architects, and 
design engineers with the product, 


and it also is an educational film for 
use by technical schools and colleges. 
The movie is available to these groups 
without charge. 

Its recent showing over station 
WPTZ in Philadelphia marks one of 
the first uses of the television medi- 
um by the steel industry. 

Association’s annual meeting will 
be held May 5-6, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


GM Planning Detroit Exhibit 


PLEASED by the success of the 
“Transportation Unlimited” show 
which drew 300,000 to the Waldori- 
Astoria in New York last month, 
General Motors is planning to set 
up the entire exhibit at Convention 
Hall in Detroit, Apr. 9-15, along with 
many new displays which could not 
be accommodated at New York. Aim 
is to provide an opportunity for the 
145,000 GM employees in Michigan 
to inspect the current line of corpora- 
tion products and the mechanical 
exhibits portraying advanced _re- 
search, styling and engineering. 


Electroplaters Name Committee 


PUBLIC relations program for the 
electroplating industry is being con- 
sidered by the American Electroplat- 
ers’ Society. 

Members of a committee to study 
the matter are: Chairman, W. M. 
Phillips, General Motors Corp.; C. F. 
Nixon, Fisher Body-Ternstedt Di- 
vision of GM; D. X. Clarin, Oakite 
Products Inc.; L. M. Hague, Hanson- 
Van Winkle-Munning Co.; R. M. 
Shock, National Association of Metal 
Finishers; and A. R. Putnam, AES. 


-- Calendar of Meetings -. 


Mar. 14-17, Chicago Technical Societies Coun- 
cil: Seventh Chicago production show, Show 
manager is Edward C, Bowman, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 

Mar. 17-18, American Management Associa- 
tion: Meeting to discuss competitive mar- 
keting methods in buyer’s market, Hotel 
Statler, New York. Association headquar- 
ters are at 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Mar. 21-24, Forced Warm Air Conference: 
Eighteenth annual gathering, on Michigan 
State College campus, East Lansing, Mich. 

Mar. 22-23, Export Managers Club of New 
York Inc.: Meeting, Hotel Statler, New 
York. Club headquarters are at 2 Lafay- 
ette St., New York. 

Mar. 24-26, Electrical Maintenance Engineers 
Association of Southern California: Third 
annual industrial electrical show, Shrine 
Convention Hall, Los Angeles. 

Mar. 28-Apr. 1, American Chemical Society: 
115th national meeting, on sour crude oil, 
San Francisco. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 1, American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute: Meeting of chairmen and presidents 
of company members, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 1, Institute of Metals: Annual 
general meeting at Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, London. 

Apr. 4-6, National Sanitary Supply Associa- 
tion: First institute of sanitation and mod- 


ern cleaning methods, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. Press headquarters for the associa- 
tion are at 220 S. State St., Chicago. 

Apr. 5-6, Metal Powder Association: Fifth 
annual meeting and exhibit, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. Association headquarters are at 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Apr. 6, Detroit Chapter of American Foundry- 
men’s Society: Congress of foundry experi- 
ence, Rackham Memorial Bldg., Detroit. 
Jess Toth, Harry W. Dietert Co., is commit- 
tee chairman for event. 

Apr. 11-12, American Zinc Institute: 31st an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, In- 
stitute’s Galvanizers Committee will meet 
concurrently with the general convention. 
Institute headquarters are at 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York, 

Apr. 11-12, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Conference on industrial applica- 
tion of electron tubes, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo. Institute headquarters are at 33 W. 
39th St., New York. 

Apr. 11-12, American Machine Tool Distribu- 
tors Association: Meeting, Hotel Oglethorpe, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Apr. 11-13, American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers: Annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
New York. Lubrication show will run con- 
currently with the convention. 

Apr. 11-15, Magnesium Association: Annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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From the very first to the millions now 
produced annually, Hyatt Hy-Load Roller 
Bearings have been built to last. 

Their straight radial construction offers 
greater load carrying capacity, in a limited 
space, thus insuring longer bearing life. 

With our wide variety of bearing types, 
and complete range of sizes we help the 
designers and builders of machinery to 
select the bearings most perfectly fitted 
for the job. 
oe When the builders of equipment select 
o Hyatts, they avail them- 
: selves of bearing applica- 
tion “know-how” accumu- 
lated by Hyatt engineers 
during more than half a 
century devoted to im- 
| es proving the equipment 
fe: : | : you use with better anti- 
pale friction bearings. Hyatt 










































































































































































































































































































































































Bearings Division, Gen- 
e eral Motors Corporation, 
\ Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Mirrors of Motordom 









With buyers becoming increasingly choosy, auto builders 
are getting down to two-fisted selling as back orders rapidly 
turn into nothing more than prospect lists 


DETROIT 
HUMAN nature being what it is, 
when buyers discover consumer goods 
pipelines filled they at once begin to 
get choosy and often defer plans for 
purchases in the hope of saving 
money. Since last fall this situation 
gradually has been becoming clear 
in the automobile business, with the 
result today manufacturers have 
come to the conclusion they had best 
forget about bulging lists of what 
were once thought to be bonafide 
orders and get down to some two- 
fisted selling. Back orders have be- 
come nothing more than prospect 
lists and not very good ones at that. 

There is no great difficulty in 
selling cars if some intelligent effort 
is put behind the job. Cases are 
cited of two dealers selling the same 
make in the same city, where one 
has requested the factory to take 
back allocated cars and the other 
asking the plant to reconsign these 
extra cars to him. The difference 
is that one dealer will have several 
capable salesmen at work while the 
other is simply telephoning the lists 
of people and inquiring, “You do 
not want to buy an automobile, do 
you?” 

The result is that sales departments 
at both the factory and dealer levels 
are being rapidly overhauled and the 
merchandising steam will be turned 
on full-tilt over the next few months. 
Easing of credit restrictions has made 
it possible to knock down monthly 
payments by from $5 to $10, this, 
coupled with a more generous policy 
on allowances for trade-ins and the 
advent of spring weather, are cal- 
culated to snap sales out of winter 
doldrums. At any rate, that is the 
thinking at the moment, although a 
careful eye is being kept on the over- 
all picture, and plants are scanning 
their 10-day sales reports closely. If 
spring should not open up the market 
as expected, further adjustments in 
production rates are inevitable. 


New Model Activity Slows 


NEW model activity has slowed to a 
walk, now that all the ’49 stuff is in 
production. Kaiser-Frazer started 
two of its special jobs down the line 
last week, several days ahead of 


schedule. Packard will be coming 
along with its Golden Anniversary 
models later in the year. A fair- 
sized die program is being wrapped 
up for Fisher Body and Ternstedt 
Divisions of General Motors in con- 
nection with the steel-top converti- 
bles or “executives’ hot rods” which 
will give the spring market a shot in 
the arm. First will be the Buick 
Riviera, followed by the Cadillac 
coupe De Ville, the Oldsmobile Holi- 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1949 1948 

January .... 445,100 422,236 
February ... 445,635* 399,471 
March .... 519,154 
April 462,323 
May 359,996 
June ... 454,401 
July ... 489,736 
August .... 478,186 
September 437,181 
October 516,814 
November 495,488 
December . 514,337 

12 mos. 5,549,323 


* Preliminary. 


Estimate for week ended: 


(Same 
week) 

1949 1948 
Feb. 19 ..... 114,207 110,536 
Feb. 26 . 118,815 120,130 
March 5 . 117,764 108,343 
March 12 ... 120,000 114,689 


Ward’s Automotive Reports 











day coupe, the Pontiac Catalina and 
the Chevrolet Bel Air. All will carry 
a pretty stiff price tag. 


Fisher Retooling Awaited 


THE TOOL and die trade is looking 
for a major program to break from 
Fisher Body shortly, in connection 
with retooling of the intermediate or 
“B” series body which will go on 
1950 Buick, Olds and Pontiac, possi- 
bly as early as this fall. Originally 


Buick announced it would have the 
body ready for introduction this 
spring, an unlikely prospect now. 
Also early on the Fisher Body agenda 
will be complete retooling of the ‘‘C”’ 
series body which first appeared on 
Olds and Cadillac early in 1948. From 
advance reports it is understood 
changes will center around providing 
more headroom and legroom, since 
even this largest of the three GM 
body series has come in for criticism 
on this score. 

Local tool shops have heard little 
from Ford lately, doubtless because 
the emphasis there has been primarily 
on stepping up production. Further- 
more, experimental tooling can be 
handled readily in the large tool and 
die shop at the Rouge plant where 
it can be kept away from the inquis- 
itive eyes of outsiders. At the time 
of Ford’s New York show last June, 
there were indications an additional 
series of models, of the so-called 
streamlined or “fast” back type, was 
in the works. 


Chrysler Division's Turn 


PUBLIC announcement of the 1949 
Chrysler Corp. models has_ been 
stretched out over four weeks and 
this week it is the Chrysler Division’s 
turn. Known as Silver Anniversary 
models, they include six lines of cars 
in both sixes and eights. New is a 
station wagon which seats nine and 
has removable intermediate and rear 
seats. Wheelbase is extended 4 inches, 
while overall length has been shorten- 
ed by reducing the overhang in 
both front and rear doors. Interior 
width and headroom are greater, road 
height and width are less. Under- 
coating is standard on body and fen- 
ders. . 
Compression ratio on 6-cylinder 
engines has been boosted from 6.7 
to 7.0 to 1, and on the eights to 
7.25 to 1. (Incidentally, around De- 
troit the word is that oil companies 
are going to have high-octane fuel 
for truly high-compression engines on 
the market next year. This has caused 
a renewed flurry among engine de- 
signers, pointing to the early develop- 
ment of more high-compression power 
plants like those of Cadillac and 
Olds. Some of the more pessimistic 
oil people had let it be known they 
might require five years to bring out 
the new premium fuel; now it looks 
like a considerably shorter wait.) 


Most of the other mechanical 
changes being announced by Chrysler 
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MEASURING ROUGHNESS: 
face finish standards, General Motors Corp. research laboratories have 
developed a machine that can rule up to 10,000 lines per inch in gold 


master blocks. 








In an effort to establish reproducible sur- 


Replicas of the master blocks would be used by inspec- 
tors to determine the surface roughness of highly finished mechanical parts 








are common to the three other makes 
built by the corporation, and have 
been reviewed here in past weeks. 
One innovation is a wheel cover 
comprising a stainless steel cap and 
a white-painted ring crimped to- 
gether as an integral unit and re- 
placing the former plated steel hub 
cap. Another is a leather-covered 
safety cushion of sponge rubber %- 
inch deep extending across the con- 
cave instrument panel from the right 
of the instrument cluster housing to 
the right-hand door. It is designed 
to afford protection to front-seat 
passenger in the event of a sudden 
stop. 

To provide more useful space and 
prevent the jack from jolting around 
the luggage compartment, a different 
method of bumper jack stowage has 
been devised. Base of the jack is 
placed against a metal floor stop 
between the tire well and fender, and 
the upper end is placed in a notch 
in the tire bracket. 


Crimp in Chrysler Schedules 


A CRIMP was put in Chrysler Corp. 
schedules last week by interruption to 
frame supplies from Midland Steel 
Products Co. where a labor dispute 
forced the plant to close, in turn ne- 
cessitating layoff of 23,000 at Dodge, 
DeSoto and Chrysler Divisions. Quick 
settlement will likely confine the stop- 
page of assemblies to about three 
days. An increasing number of 
“quickie” walkouts has been break- 
ing out around Detroit, bringing with 
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them brief interruptions to produc- 
tion. They spring mainly from the 
changeover to new models and the 
retiming of new jobs. In the con- 
stant search for means of cost-cut- 
ting, managements are finding better 
and faster ways of handling fabrica- 
tion and assembly, resulting in the 
institution of higher output rates 
and usually followed by complaints 
from UAW-CIO crews. 


Packard Assembly Pace Cut 


DURING the past two weeks there 
has been a temporary change in 
scheduling at Packard, necessitating 
no layoffs but reducing the assembly 
pace 20 per cent. One difficulty 
faced by Packard and not common 
to other producers is the lack of a 
suitable driveaway building or area 
where completed automobiles can be 
marshalled before moving them to the 
field. As models come from the 
assembly line they must be moved 
immediately to distributors, with no 
“float” to accommodate a possible 
backing-up in driveaways. 


Oldsmobile Schedule Upped 


ASSEMBLY schedules at Oldsmobile 
this month call for a new high total 
since prewar, with 500 more of the 
88 model added to projections. This 
model, along with the 98, carries 
the high-compression V-8 engine, and 
the two now are accounting for 76.8 
per cent of all production. Aggregate 
1949 model output since last Novem- 
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ber has crossed 56,500, and Olds exec. 
utives, for the record at least, can 
see nothing but “vigorous demznq” 
throughout this year. 


GM Employment in 1948 Tops 


GENERAL Motors employment 
reached a peacetime record at a 
level of 380,329 last year and pay. 
rolls exceeded $1,283,000,000, topped 
only in two peak war production 
years when employment was about 
20 per cent above 1948. Averag; 
weekly earnings of hourly-rated em. 
ployees were $64.10 compared with 
$57.86 in 1947. The average work 
week was 38.9 hours, compared with 
38.3 the year previous, and would 
have been at least 40 hours weekly 
except for absenteeism, a rather sur. 
prising commentary. 


Continental Holds Pace 


SKYROCKET rise of operations at 
Continental Motors Corp., which be- 
gan with the war years, kept pace 
during 1948. Back in 1940, Continen- 
tal was building engines at a rate 
of about 3 million horsepower a year. 
Four years later, under the impact of 
the aircraft and tank programs, this 
figure zoomed to 19.5 million horse- 
power. It fell back in 1946 to 10 
million, increased in 1947 to better 
than 14 million and last year eclipsed 
15.2 million. 

Continental, and its 83 per cent 
owned subsidiary, Wisconsin Motor 
Co., build air-cooled and liquid cooled 
engines in the range from 1% to 
1040 horsepower, the latter a new 12- 
cylinder air-cooled design for the Or- 
dnance Department. Sales in value 
have climbed from about $11 million 
in 1940 to $108 million last year, and 
in 1944 exceeded $250 million. Out- 
put last year breaks down to 32 
per cent for farm implements and 
other agricultural uses, 21 per cent 
for trucks, busses and automobiles, 
20 per cent for industrial applications, 
20 per cent service parts and machine 
products, and the balance aircraft 
and marine installations. Planned 
for this year is the manufacture of 
diesel engines on a volume basis. 


Rouge Resumes Glass Production 


PLATE glass production at the Ford 
Rouge plant resumed recently with 
the lighting of a completely rebuilt 
glass furnace of substantially higher 
capacity. Two weeks are required for 
the furnace to reach heat and for 
the first glass to be poured. About 
350 idled employees will be back on 
the job by the end of the month. The 
company produces “sheet” glass at its 
St. Paul assembly plant. 
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Laclede Output Record 


Set in 1948 with more steel pro- 
duced and shipped than in any 
previous year 


LACLEDE Steel Co., St. Louis, pro- 
duced and shipped more steel in 
1948 than in any previous year. Sales 
for the 12 months totaled $34,072,411, 
compared with $26,283,120 for 1947. 

A $1,327,100 expansion program 
contributed to the output record. The 
building program at the Alton, IIlL., 
works, started in 1945, progressed 
in 1948 and will be virtually com- 
plete by the end of this year. Devel- 
opments to improve the handling of 
material in the open hearth depart- 
ment will be finished this year and 
will result in increased ingot produc- 
tion from the existing furnaces. 

The thin wall tubing department, 
enlarged in 1947, is now an integrated 
unit and includes a continuous strip 
pickler, four electric tube welding 
machines and one gas welding unit. 
An additional electric tube welding 
machine will be delivered this spring. 
To improve Southwest distribution 
and to take advantage of river freight 
rates, Southern States Steel Corp., 
a wholly-owned subsidiary, has pur- 
chased land for a warehouse and 
fabricating plant in Beaumont, Tex. 
This plant will be completed this 
spring and will supplement the sub- 
sidiary’s Dallas, Tex., operations. 

Laclede produces semifinished steel, 
hot-rolled strip, tubular products, 
tubing, bar mill items, construction 
products, steel joists and wire prod- 
ucts. The company earned $1,767,- 
863 in 1948. 


Crucible Expansion Progresses 


CRUCIBLE Steel Co. of America has 
invested $39.1 million in plant im- 
provements and equipment since 
1946, including $20.1 million in 1948, 
it is disclosed in the company’s an- 
nual report. 

An additional $7.2 million more 
has been authorized, principally to 
complete by early summer the new 
hot and cold-rolled steel strip plant 
in the Midland, Pa., Works. This $18 
million development will permit Cru- 
cible to produce hot and cold-rolled 
strip by a continuous process from 
alloy, stainless and _ high-carbon 
steels. A small part of the hot-rolling 
equipment went into production in 
1948. 

Other major 1948 projects include: 
Consolidation of three plants into one 
enlarged unit, the Sanderson-Hal- 
comb Works, in Syracuse, N. Y., to 
produce tool and special alloy steels 
as well as many other products; or- 
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GIANTS: Four 20-in. valves, each about 7 feet high and weighing 7000 

pounds were built by Kieley & Mueller Inc., North Bergen, N. J., to auto- 

matically handle gas for a large metal processing plant. They are oper- 
ated by air cylinders 








ganization of the Spaulding Works 
in Harrison, N. J., which now incor- 
porates operations of the Cold Rolling 
Division and the Special Products 
Division; completion of a plant im- 
provement program in the Park 
Works at Pittsburgh; transfer of La- 
Belle agricultural steel operations 
from Pittsburgh to the Midland 
Works; installation of an electric fur- 
nace at Midland and start on installa- 
tion of another. 

Net income of the company and 
wholly-owned subsidiaries was §$3,- 
596,000 in 1948 on net sales of $131 
million, compared with income of 
$2,065,000 on sales of about $110 
million in 1947. 


Scrap Firm Marks 50th Year 


SCHIAVONE-Bonomo Corp.’s_ 50- 
year, rags-to-riches story typifies the 
history of the entire scrap industry 
whose product has been transmitted 
by a half-century’s alchemy from 
mere junk to a basic raw material. 

Michael Schiavone founded the 
business in 1899 with a little junk 
shop on West 18th street in New 
York. His brother, Louis, went to 
work for him in 1903 and two years 
later bought the enterprise. Later, 
larger quarters were obtained on 
West 54th street. By 1919 the first 
yard was established in Jersey City, 
N. J. Today the company maintains 
its principal office and yards in Jer- 
sey City and has other yards in Har- 
rison and Newark, N. J., the Bronx 
and Brooklyn, N. Y., and Stamford, 
Conn. 

For many years president of the 
firm, Louis Schiavone is now stepping 
up to the new post of chairman. Suc- 
ceeding him is Richard V. Bonomo, 
former _ secretary-treasurer who 


joined the company in 1912. Herman 
D. Moskowitz is vice president. 


Mesta Finds Demand Holding 


DEMAND for equipment used by the 
steel industry in the United States 
continues unabated, according to 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh. While 
business from foreign sources is off 
somewhat and buyers generally are 
more cautious, there has been “no 
slump at all’ in domestic business, 
Mesta says. 

Although the company went into 
1949 with $35 million in unfilled or- 
ders, compared with $46 million in 
1948 and $37 million in 1947, the 
company views its present position 
as “favorable.” Lorenz Iversen, 
president, says that “letters of intent 
have been received from foreign 
countries which, when becoming ac- 
tual contracts, would bring the back- 
log up to the 1947 level.” 


Mesta last year earned $5,025,281, 
compared with $3,028,547 in 1947. 


Norge Streamlines Production 


PROGRAM for streamlining produc- 
tion facilities and expanding mer- 
chandising in order to meet changing 
market conditions has been anh- 
nounced by Norge-Heat Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit. It has 
been decided to consolidate manufac- 
turing of all types of warm air heat- 
ing products in plants at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and Elwood City, Pa., and in 
the process the division’s Hammond, 
Ind., plant will be closed. 

Consolidation is expected to result 
in expediting service to customers 
and also to offset rising costs of ma- 
trials and overhead. 
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Berervs.... 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


\iulti-Hydromatic Welding & Mfg. 
Co. Detroit, is subjecting a large 
automatic multiple-transformer spot 
welding machine to tryouts prior to 
shipment to Lustron Corp., Columbus, 
O., manufacturer of prefabricated 
houses. The unit, to cost more than 
$100,000, is equipped with 68 welding 
guns which assemble 22 steel com- 
ponents of roof trusses for the Lus- 
tron houses. 

—-O—- 
Bureau of Mines reports reserves of 
easily-handled graphite ore in Ala- 
bama are sufficient to meet the de- 
mand for specialized graphite prod- 
ucts for many years. 

-—-O--- 
Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion, 
Mich., has purchased a steel casting 
facility in Albion from War Assets 
Administration for $350,000. The 
property was leased during and since 
the war by Albion which now plans 
spending about $450,000 more for new 
equipment. 

aa ee 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, is now 
marketing two new molding machines 
for foundries and a new work piece 
holder. 

Rae” eae 
Manufacturers’ Agents National As- 
sociation has prepared a ‘Standard 
Form of Agreement with Manufac- 
turers’ Agent,” designed to be fair 
to agent and principal alike and con- 
taining mutually protective  pro- 
visions. A copy is available from 
the association’s executive secretary, 
542 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 

essidipian 


National Research Council, Washing- 
ton, has formed a Building Research 
Advisory Board to provide more and 
better building construction, includ- 
ing housing. 

—-—O----- 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of America, 
Union, N. J., has acquired all pat- 
ents and other rights to make and 
sell the Roll-Pin from Mid-Continent 
Metal Products Co., Chicago. The 
item is a vibration-proof fastener. 

-——O-—- 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
has formed a wholly owned subsid- 
iary, International Harvester Credit 
Corp., to assist in financing the par- 
ent organization’s time sales. 

—OoO-- 
Farms Tools Inc., in which Walter 
E. Schott and other Cincinnatians 
hold a controlling interest, has 
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bought Harvey Mfg. Co. Inc., Racine, 
Wis., manufacturer of hammer mills, 
grain elevators and corn shellers. 
Farm Tools operates plants in Mans- 
field, O., and Evansville, Ind. 


~——-O-- 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, has appointed Central Steel 
& Wire Co., Chicago, as distributor 
of aluminum fasteners in the Mid- 
west. 

seins 


Hickok Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
maker of men’s jewelry, buckles and 
related items, marked its 40th anni- 
versary last week with a tour of its 
four newly consolidated and reorgan- 
ized plants in Rochester, Mount Mor- 
ris and Lyons, N. Y. Operations 
during World War II were scattered 
in 19 small plants and warehouses. 


a ee ee ecm ne ee 


LONG TRIP HOME 


WHEN two 92-ton copper cyclo- 
| tron coils reach Carnegie Insti- 
' tute of Technology’s Nuclear 
' Research Laboratory at Saxon- 
burg, near Pittsburgh, their ar- 
rival will climax a_ seven 
months’ struggle to get the 
parts from the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard where they were built. 
Twenty feet in diameter, the 
magnet coils were too wide for 
railroads, and Pennsylvania 
highway officials refused to per- 
mit them on state roads. They 
were finally shipped by seatrain 
from New York to New Orleans 
then by barge from New Orleans 
to Kittanning, Pa., where last 
week they were stalled, pending | 
clearance of a 33-mile truck 
route to Saxonburg. ; 
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Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill., manufac- 
turer of cupola furnaces, overhead 
cranes and special handling and main- 
tenance equipment, recently honored 
40 employees and retired workers 
who have served the company 25 
years. 
-- O-— 
American Cladmetals Co., Carnegie, 
Pa., has appointed Steel Sales Corp., 
Chicago, as sales agent for Rosslyn 
metal in the midwestern states. 
scabies 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 
York, has acquired Standard Whole- 
sale Phosphate & Acid Works Inc., 


Baltimore, through stock transfer. 
Standard produces sulfuric acid, su- 
perphosphates and mixed fertilizers. 

ama} 
Diamond Chain Co. Inc., Indianapolis, 
maker of chains, sprockets and re- 
lated products, has named Apex 
Power Equipment Co., Chicago; Ray 
M. Ring Co., Chicago; W. F. Mc- 
Graw & Co., Detroit; and Chase, 
Parker & Co. Inc., Boston, as dis- 
tributors in their respective city 
areas. 

—O 
Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of finishing materials, has 
graduated 22 from the 1949 session 
of its training course on all phases 
of process control in the porcelain 
enameling operation. 

-—_O--- 
Pioneer-Toledo Corp., Toledo, O., 
manufacturer of paper drillers and 
saws and routers for the duplicating 
and printing industries, has appointed 
Addressograph - Multigraph Corp., 
Cleveland, as distributor of a new 
paper driller in the United States and 
Canada. 

cage 

Adalet Mfg. Co., Cleveland, maker of 
bushings and fittings, has named L. 
Philip Ertel Co., Philadelphia, as fac- 
tory representative for the Middle 
Atlantic states. 

—O 


Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., Ansonia, 


_Conn., has appointed M. H. Blank, De- 


troit, to handle the sale of gears and 
gear units manufactured at the com- 
pany’s Buffalo plant. 

= 
Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Tools Inc., Philadelphia, as 
sales representative in that city for 
its hobs, broaches and cutters. 

oe 00 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
has purchased a warehouse at Car- 
rollville, Wis., from War Assets Ad- 
ministration for a price in excess of 
$300,000. The property, comprising 
68.7 acres of land, will be used tem- 
porarily for warehouse purposes and 
later will be converted to general 
manufacturing. 


aa 
Instrument Corp., manufacturer of 
meteorological instruments, has 


moved to larger quarters in the for- 
mer plant of Julien P. Friez & Sons, 
4 N. Central Ave., Baltimore. 
Rear es 

Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Cleveland, reports that fac- 
tory sales of standard-size household 
vacuum cleaners in January totaled 
228,811 units, 16.5 per cent below 
December and 24.7 per cent under 
January, 1948. 
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The Business Trend 





LEVEL of industrial activity remained steady for 
the fourth consecutive weeks as STEEL’s industrial 
production index held at 171 per cent of the 1936- 
1939 average. The index for the latest week is sev- 
eral points below the peak reached during record op- 
erations last October but is 5 points higher than in 
the corresponding week of 1948. 

STEEL — Although output of steel for ingots and 
castings fell off half a point in the week ended Mar. 
3, production was at 99.5 per cent of practical capac- 
ity. Peak operations are being maintained by the 
nation’s steelmakers despite reports that there is 
some easing in demand and that some manufacturers 
are not accepting all the steel being offered. 
AUTOMOBILES —- Outturn of passenger cars and 
trucks declined slightly more than 1000 units from 
the preceding week in the week ended Mar. 5, pri- 
marily because of a return to normal scheduling by 
a major producer. Total for the latest week was 
117,764 pascenger cars and trucks. The current pic- 
ture in the industry is one of contrasts as some build- 
ers are trimming production schedules and others 
have announced plans for increased production in the 
March to June period. Estimated production by the 
automobile industry in February was 451,544 passen- 
ger cars and trucks. 

CONSTRUCTION -——- Commerce Department reports 
that new construction put in place in February is 
valued at $1.1 billion. The February figure represents 
a normal seasonal drop of 9 per cent from January, 


but is 14 per cent above the February, 1948, toial. 
Value of construction put in place during the first 
two months of this year is $2.4 billion, about 11 per 
cent above total for comparable period in 1948. 
SALES—Manufacturers’ sales declined slightly more 
than seasonally during January, according to the Com- 
merce Department. Inventories increased about $400 
million, of which roughly half represented a norma! 
seasonal movement. Total value of sales during Janu- 
ary was $17.1 billion, or $1 billion below the Decem- 
ber aggregate. Sales of the durable group, amounting 
to $7.2 billion, were about equal to the December rate 
when usual seasonal fluctuations are taken into ac- 
count. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Federal Reserve 
Board’s seasonally adjusted industrial production in- 
dex was at 191 per cent of the 1935-1939 average 
in January, representing a decline of 1 point from 
December and 2 points from January, 1948. The 
index for durable goods was 229, unchanged from the 
like month a year ago but down 2 points from the 
December figure. Factory employment in January was 
at 155.2 per cent of the 1939 average, as compared 
with 158.5 in December and 161.2 in January, 1948. 
COAL—Bituminous coal stockpiles on Feb. 1 were 
down 2.3 per cent from the aggregate of a month 
earlier. Bulk of the decrease, however, was in re- 
tail dealers’ stocks with industrial stocks down only 
100,000 tons. Total stockpile on Feb. 1 was 67.8 mil- 
lion tons. 
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— BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 
Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period* Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity); 99.5 100.0 100.0 94.5 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) ........ 5,552 5,559 5,778 5,293 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) ......... 1,803 1,793 1,743 2,154 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 5,187 5,344 5,389 5,353 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) bist $118.6 $75.6 $209.7 $183.9 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) . 117,764 118,815 102,981 108,348 
* Dates on request. +1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons, 
TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) W137 688 682 7192 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 185 180 145 113 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)+ $27,557 $27,551 $27,556 $28,024 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)+ —1% —9% —1% +4% 
+ Preliminary. + Federal Reserve Board. 
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94.5 Bank Clearings (Dun & es $13,763 $11,421 $13,914 $14,541 
5,293 Federal Gross Debt (billions) $252.1 $252.6 $252. : $254.2 
2,154 Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $14.3 $14.8 $17. $18.6 
5,353 Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) ........................ 3,930 3,427 4,686 3,827 
183.9 FF Loans and Investments (billions)+ $61.9 $62.0 $62.9 $64.0 
8,343 F United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $32,814 $32,890 $33,411 $36,281 
: + Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
oe STEEL’s Composite Finished Steel Price aeaeer $97.77 $97.77 $97.77 $81.14 
8 024 STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 232.6 232.6 232.6 189.5 
"4° All Commodities+ 158.8 158.5 158.8 161.4 
+27 Metals and Metal Products}; aay : 177.9 178.1 178.3 155.7 
+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. % 1936-1939—100. 
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Men of Industry 








H. W. MaciINTOSH 


H. W. MacIntosh has been appointed 
treasurer of L. O. Koven & Bro. Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J., manufacturer of 
boilers, tanks, special process equip- 
ment and weldments. He has been 
in charge of purchasing and stores 
control for the past 29 years, and will 
continue in these activities. 

wheat 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, 
O., announces appointment of J. P. 
Vederko as works manager, succeed- 
ing E. J. MceSweeny, formerly vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, who resigned. Mr. Vederko was 
formerly general superintendent of 
Cross Co., Detroit, designer and 
builder of special machine tools, and 
had previously spent eight years with 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, in various 
production and engineering capaci- 
ties. 

aa acai 
Richard V. BGonomo, former secre- 
tary - treasurer, Schiavone - Bonomo 
Corp., Jersey City, N. J., has been 
elected president, succeeding Louis 
Schiavone, who has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Herman D. Moskowitz, past presi- 
dent of the Institute of Scrap Iron 
& Steel, continues as vice president 
of the company. Emanuel J. Mosko- 
witz has been appointed treasurer, 
and Alfred T. Sforza will be secre- 
tary. Murray Kunin will continue as 
comptroller. 

Hap ts 


C. H. Benbrook has been appointed 
director of research and development, 
Ozalid Division, General Aniline & 
Film Corp., New York. In this ca- 
pacity he will also assume full re- 
sponsibility for quality control of the 
division’s products. He joined Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. in 1933 as a re- 
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E. CORBIN CHAPMAN 


search chemist, and was associated 
with that company until 1943, when 
he joined the central research labora- 
tory, in Easton, Pa., of General 
Aniline & Film Corp. 

Satkens 
E. Corbin Chapman has been appoint- 
ed chief metallurgist of Combustion 
Engineering-Superheater Inc., New 
York. He will continue to make his 
headquarters at the company’s plant 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

whips 
D. R. Stamy, associated with the au- 
tomotive engineering field for over 
27 years, has resigned as vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering for 
Standard Products Co., Detroit, to 
become vice president and sales en- 
gineer with Tool Industries Inc., De- 
troit. Mr. Stamy has purchased an 
interest in the company, and will be 
active in its management. 

ectgipssns 
W. C. Keeran has been elected vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing operations for Roth Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, subsidiary of Vapor Heating 
Corp. Mr. Keeran joined the firm 
in 1941 as a production engineer, and 
in 1946 was made manager of produc- 
tion. 

praia 
O. T. Henkle has been elected presi- 
cent of Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Co-founder of the company more than 
35 years ago, Mr. Henkle was secre- 
tary and treasurer for many years. 
As president he succeeds the late 
Arthur G. Leonard. 

Rae, wee 
H. C. Peters, former vice president 
in charge of engineering, T. L. Smith 
Co., Milwaukee, has been appointed 
technical consultant of construction 
equipment, Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 


HENRY Z. CARTER 


burgh. Connected with the Smith 
company for 14 years in various sales 
and technical capacities, he previ- 
ously had been with Hunter Tractor 
& Machinery Co., Milwaukee. 

—O---- 
Henry Z. Carter has been appointed 
general manager, Avondale Marine 
Ways Inc., Westwego, La. For the 
past two years he has served as 
comptroller of the company. Mr. 
Carter had previously served many 
years with the federal government 
and the United States Maritime Com- 
mission in the capacity of general 
auditor, in charge of construction 
audits throughout the United States. 

ear 
Alfred C. Howard, for many years 
associated with Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago, has been named presi- 
dent and general manager of Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Norwood, O. He suc- 
ceeds the late J. S. Sprott. Mr. How- 
ard joined the Norwood company last 
fall as executive vice president. 

—o-—- 
John F. Widder has been appointed 
sales manager, Bolens Products Di- 
vision, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., Port Washington, Wis. He 
has been associated with the division 
for some years, recently as assistant 
sales manager. 

—-O-- 
Girdler Corp., Louisville, announces 
the appointment of Harold E. Huber 
as head process engineer of its Vo- 
tator Division. 

—-O--- 
Joseph H. Treanor has been elected 
vice president of Mystic Iron Works, 
sales company in Boston for pig iron 
made at the blast furnace, in Ever- 
ett, Mass., of Eastern Gas & Fuel As- 
sociates, of which the former com- 
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Is UPKEEP COST your magnet problem? 


Although it looks and lifts like new, this Ohio Magnet is actually 22 years 


old. Until recently, upkeep cost was zero. Then a ground developed in the 


terminal box and the magnet was shipped to our plant, where repairs were 


quickly completed without disassembly. 


Upkeep cost? Under $100—less than $5 a year for 22 years! 


Next time you buy a lifting magnet, remember that heavier construction 
assures extra years of low-cost life. Send your order to Ohio—25 years a leader 


in magnetic materials handling. 


This magnet averaged. less th 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 5900 MAURICE AVENUE + CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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OHIO PROTECTO-WELD 

KEIO MAGNET is welded on top, 
where weld cannot be 

dented in. Sizes include 39, 46, 55 and 
65-inch diameters. Ohio also builds mag- 


net control equipment. 
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A. F. ANJESKEY 


pany is a 
is also 


subsidiary. Mr. Treanor 
president and general 
sales manager of New England Coke 
Co., another subsidiary company of 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates. 

— oe 


vice 


A. F. Anjeskey, sales manager, Cleve- 
land Tramrail Division, Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, 
O., has been elected president, Mono- 
rail Manufacturers’ Association, New 
York. Wilbur Mayer, sales manager, 
Louden Machinery Co., Fairfield, 
Iowa, has been elected vice president, 
and E. Donald Tolles was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the association. 
—o— 


N. L. Mooneyham and John C. 
Lunkes, until recently associated 


with Velsicol Corp., Chicago, have 
formed the Trabon Co., with offices 
at 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, to 
operate as manufacturers representa- 
tives for foundry supplies, chemicals, 
insecticides and aromatic solvents. 

—o-- 
American Society of Body Engineers 
Inc., Detroit, announces election of 
the following officers: Arthur L. 
Bradley, chief engineer, Wettlaufer 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, president; Carl W. 
Cenzer, body development engineer, 
Hudson Motor Car Corp., Detroit, 
vice president; Harold V. Atnip, 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, secretary, 
and William K. Norwick, executive 
assistant to director of the Engineer- 
ing Division, Fisher Body Division, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, treas- 
urer. 

—o- = 
Hanford Haynes, active for many 
years in the field of steel fabrication, 
has been placed in charge of a new 
sales office opened in Seattle by 
Consolidated Western Steel Corp., a 
United States Steel Corp. subsidiary. 

el 
Charles DeZutter has been named 
superintendent of Republic Steel 
Corp.’s bessemer finishing and rolling 
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LUTHER A. KLEBER 


mills at Youngstown; E. H. Calla- 
han was named assistant superin- 
tendent, and Charles R. Leonard, as- 
sistant superintendent of the 
trical department. 

eras 


elec- 


xyeneral Steel Castings Corp., Gran- 
ite City, Ill., announces appointment 
of Luther A. Kleber as assistant vice 
president-manufacturing, in charge of 
its plants at Eddystone, Pa., and at 
Granite City, where he will have 
headquarters. 
— -O—-- 


J. L. Young Jr., sales representative 
for Wolverine Tube Division, Detroit, 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Cop- 
per Co., has been promoted to man- 
ager of southwestern sales with of- 
fices in Houston, Tex. 

—O-~ 
Harold F. Mosher has been named 
manager of the Dallas district, in- 
dustrial products sales department, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. He suc- 
ceeds the late R. T. Kain. Mr. 
Mosher has been manager of special 
industrial merchandise sales for the 
past six years, and is succeeded in 
that post by D. W. Raleigh. 


-~—O-- 


Fred A. Pritzlaff, foundry superin- 
tendent, Falk Corp., Milwaukee, has 
been named consultant to the vice 
president and works manager, and 
Carl Haertel has been made foundry 
superintendent, succeeding Mr. Pritz- 
laff. 
—o-- 


Three promotions in the Middletown, 
O., Division of Armco Steel Corp. are 
as follows: William F. Dannecker, 
since 1947 assistant to superintend- 
ent, steel plant production, at East 
Works, has been appointed assistant 
to superintendent at the blast furnace 
of the company’s Hamilton, O., plant; 
Norman R. Trisler, recently on spe- 
cial assignment in the electrical melt- 
ing operation at Butler, Pa., plant, 





BRUCE F. OLSON 


has been appointed general foreman, 
electric melting department of the 
company; and James 8S. Miller, since 
1947 on special assignment in the 
training section, has been appointed 
instructor in that section of the per- 
sonal relations department. 

~--0—-- 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Rock 
ford, Ill., and _ subsidiary, Amer- 
ican Broach & Machine Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., announces election of 
Gruce F. Olson as president and gen- 
eral manager, succeeding his father, 
the late Hugo L. Olson. O. G. Nelson 
has been elected chairman of the 
board of the company. Gilmore J. 
Landstrom and Gust H. Ekstrom, di- 
rectors of the firm, were elected vice 
presidents, and Howard H. Ekstrom 
was made assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 

—-O-- 
R. L. Batteiger, president of Coates- 
ville Plate Washer Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., has been elected district chair- 
man for 1949 of the Philadelphia dis- 
trict, Pressed Metal Institute. He 
will also become a member of the 
board of trustees of the institute. 
Walter A. Gorrell, president, E. J. 
McAleer & Co., who was chairman 
of the Philadelphia district, retains 
his post as vice president. 

—o-— 


John M. Mulholand has been appoint- 
ed traffic manager of Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, ef- 
fective Apr. 1. He previously served 
as manager of railroad sales. 

—o-- 
Donald N. Hildebrand has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
Republic Steel Corp.’s continuous 
tube mills, Youngstown, succeeding 
Roy Case who was appointed super- 
intendent. 

—o— 
Ira Monroe has been elected vic 
president and general manager, Mc- 
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ry-Carpenter Co., Columbus, O., 
Harry Fell has been named treas- 


——O--- 


i;. E. Cardoze, formerly assistant 
nager, marketing & analysis de- 
rtment, Nash Motors Division, 

‘ash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, has 
n appointed used car manager of 
ish Motors. 

—-0-- 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., announces appointment of M. 
H. Blank as representative in the 
Detroit area to handle the sale of 
eears and gear units manufactured 
at the company’s Buffalo plant. 

Ta 
Kenneth F. Vilsack has been appoint- 
ed Chicago district sales represen- 
tative of Kerotest Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh. He was previously connected 
with the Pittsburgh general sales of- 
fice. 

—0- - 

Ww. F. Emery has been appoint- 

ed district manager of the Detroit 

office of Bristol Co., Waterbury, 

Conn. He has been associated with 

the Detroit office as a sales engineer 

since 1926. 

—o— 

Leslie Edgecomb Jr., Charlotte, N. C., 

was elected a member of the board 

of directors of Edgcomb Steel Co., 

Philadelphia. 

—o— 

Allison R. Maxwell Jr. has been ap- 

pointed assistant general manager of 

sales, Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. He became associated with 
the company in 1935, and since that 





0. W. YOUNG 
Appointed executive assistant to the general 
manager, Buick Mofor Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit. Noted in STEEL, Feb. 28 
issue, p. 70 


time has held various company posi- 
tions. 
ae 
Howard M. Givens Jr. has been ap- 
pointed general manager, tool and 
high speed steel sales, Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, New York. He for- 
merly was manager, bar and roll 
sales, for Midvale Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Givens has specialized in tool, 
high speed, and special alloy steel 
sales, and during the war, while em- 
ployed by Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Co., he served on the Tool Steel Ad- 
visory Committee to the WPB. 
~--O-— : 

George S. Morrison has been named 
manager of a new sales zone re- 
cently established at Denver by Pon- 
tiac Motor Division of General Mo- 


tors Corp., Detroit. Mr. Morrison has 
held assignments as office manager 
and car distributor at San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, and district man- 
ager and business management man- 
ager at Los Angeles. He will be as- 
sisted at Denver by William H. Hun- 
ter, former district manager in New 
York, as business management man- 
ager; G. E. Corington, office man- 
ager and car distributor; W. W. Bog- 
gess, service manager; G. E. Hent- 
schell, parts and accessories mer- 
chandising manager; A. W. Greena- 
walt and H. J. Gordon, district man- 
agers, and R. P. MacDuff, service 
adjuster. 

—O-— 
Bradley C. Higgins has been appoint- 
ed vice president and purchasing 
agent for Livingstone Engineering 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

—o— 
Henry J. Kingsbury has retired as 
chief engineer of Hammond Machin- 
ery Builders Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
but will continue active with the 
company in its engineering research 
and development. Mr. Kingsbury 
has been associated with the com- 
pany for 50 years, and continues now 
on a partial retirement. 

—o— 


Ex-Governor Charles Edison of New 
Jersey, John F. Kidde, president, 
Walter Kidde & Co. Inc., New York, 
and Edwin J. Schwanhausser, vice 
president in charge of sales, Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
East Harrison, N. J., have been elec- 
ted to the board of trustees of Stev- 
ens Institute of Technology. 





OBITUARIES... 


Charles H. Longfield, 56, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, died Mar. 6 in Belleair, 
Fla., from a heart attack. He joined 
the Youngstown company in 1932 as 
general manager of sales, and last 
April was elected a vice president. 
During the war he served as chair- 
man of a committee of the Steel Di- 
vision, WPB. He-previously was with 
Kirk-Latty Bolt & Nut Co. as a sales- 
man, and when this company was 
purchased in 1926 by Lamson & Ses- 
sions, Mr. Longfield became vice 
president in charge of sales and a 
director. 
—o— 

Joseph P. Busher, 61, Detroit rep- 
resentative for Ackermann Mfg. Co. 
and Wheeling Corrugating Co., and 
special representative for C. Cowles 
& Co., died recently at his home in 
Euclid, O. Mr. Busher’s connection 
with the two subsidiary companies 
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of Wheeling Steel Corp. covered a 
period of 17 years, and during the 
past several years he maintained of- 
fices at Detroit. He previously was 
vice president and general manager of 
Geometric Stamping Co., Cleveland. 

—O-- 
Daniel D. Eyster, 52, a consulting en- 
gineer and former president, Acro 
Welder Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, died 
Feb. 27. 

earn 
M. W. Latimer, 61, manager, Hercules 
Powder Co. office in Joplin, Mo., died 
Feb. 23. 

—o 
Fred A. Sunderlin, 78, retired presi- 
dent, Philco Corp., Philadelphia, died 
Feb. 26 in Miami, Fla. 

-—- O-- 
A. Atwater Kent, 75, pioneer in- 
ventor and manufacturer, died in Los 
Angeles Mar. 4. In 1902 he estab- 
lished the Kent Mfg. Works, Phila- 
delphia, for production of telephone 
and automobile parts. In 1919 the 


concern was incorporated as Atwater 
Kent Mfg. Co., for large-scale manu- 
facture of vacuum-tube radios. 

—o— 
Harry P. Anderson, 58, for eight 
years secretary-treasurer, American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, died of a 
heart attack Mar. 7. 

—-O-- 
Wilfred G. Lane, 64, inventor of the 
gun perforator for steel oil well cas- 
ing, and one of the founders of Lane- 
Wells Co., Los Angeles, died Mar. 3. 
He retired in 1938. 

—O-- 
Isaac Preeman, for more than 40 
years associated with T. D. Cummer 
& Son Co., Cleveland, died Mar. 5. 
For many years he served as vice 
president and general manager of 
the company. 

neat 

Eric Burkman, 56, secretary, United 
States Rubber Co., New York, died of 
a coronary thrombosis while on va- 
cation in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 
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A variety of Eastman Kodak parts produced on Bliss presses at the Camera Works. 


ASTMAN KODAK’S outstanding success at mass-pro- 
ducing quality photographic equipment at low cost 
is the result of ever-alert, scientific manufacturing 

methods. This means that all metal-working machinery 
must measure up to exacting standards and policies. 
Bliss is very much a part of the Kodak picture. The high 
percentage of Eastman press equipment is Bliss-built, 
comprising presses of virtually every type. 
The reasons for Eastman’s continuous specification of 
Bliss are satisfactory performance under intensive operat- 


ing conditions, prompt maintenance and repair service, 


and engineering cooperation when new designs and tool- 
ing are up for consideration. 

These are the reasons for Bliss’ unrivalled leadership 
wherever you look in the pressed metal field—throughout 
the automotive, aircraft, railroad, electrical, household ap- 
pliance and many other industries. It’s because Bliss has 
always built and delivered more than a press: it provides 
a fund of production engineering knowledge that goes 
back over 90 years. 

You can get the most out of your pressed metal produc- 
tion by sending for a Bliss sales engineer today. 


See our Catalog in SWEETS or write for Bulletin No. 35-B 





BLISS suios more tyres AND Sizes OF PRESSES 
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MECHANICAL DETECTIVE—An infrared detector—a device 
used by the Germans to hunt ships during the war—now is 
being used to track down overheated power line joints, it 
was revealed at the recent meeting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers in New York. It was pointed out 
that in a 2-month period more than 300 transmission-line 
joints were checked with the unit. With it, joint temperatures 
can be measured with the line in normal operation by merely 
setting up the detector’s tripod to one side of the line and 
sighting the device on the joint. Procedure takes less than 
5 minutes. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY— Combined design changes in 


blading, wheel, inlet, back plate and scroll enabled engineers 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, to boost the ef- 
ficiency of a new industrial centrifugal fan to a new high. 
According to the company, unit reaches a static efficiency 
of 80 per cent—a factor in power savings that could easily 
amount to more than 20 per cent of the fan’s cost within a 
5-year period. Most significant of changes is design of the 
scroll, spiral housing that surrounds the revolving blades. 
This was made steeper near the wheel to provide greater air- 
flow uniformity. Of the 23 sizes soon to go into production, 
the largest model stands 18 feet high. It is capable of moving 
480,000 cu ft of air per minute, or 1080 tons of air every hour. 


ISOLATES HARDENING AREAS— Method that is both 


effective and economical for keeping a portion of a work- 
piece soft while the rest is carburized is reported by Denfis 
Chemical Laboratories Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. It consists of 
applying a specially developed paste to sections to be kept 
soft, leaving it there while the work is being case hardened. 
According to the company, the product prevents penetration 
of carbon gas and insulates the protected section to prevent 
rapid cooling. 


MULTIPLE-SECTION BUMPERS— Massive bumpers cur- 


rently used on Cadillac cars are made in multiple sections— 
three sections for the front bumper, and five for the rear 
component. In General Motors’ Cadillac plant, all of these 
sections are made individually, metal finished and electro- 
plated separately, then welded together to form the final as- 
sembly. Only exceptions are the end sections of the rear 
bumper. Fender tips are welded to the end bar section of 
these before plating to permit metal finishing and plating 
as a single unit providing a one-piece appearance. Three 
principal sections of front and rear bumpers are assembled 
in a massive fixture that holds them securely, and in align- 
ment for arc welding. Water-cooled stations in the fixture 
confine the heated area to a narrow zone at the welded joints. 


REDUCES TESTING PERIOD— Disintegration test on blast 


furnace lining bricks now can be made more quickly and 
effectively with the semiautomatic equipment and testing 
procedure developed at the Gary Works of Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp. The equipment, it is reported, consists of a 
gas-tight chamber, pump for circulating carbon-monoxide 
gas, absorption tubes to remove carbon dioxide and moisture, 
flow meter and pressure gage. In making a test, brick speci- 
mens in the test chamber are heated to 950° F, then exposed 
to action of a 20-cubic-foot-per-hour flow of carbon monoxide 
gas for about 40 hours. Forty hours of testing in this equip- 
ment was found to be much more effective than 120 hours in 
previous equipment. 


Vews Summary—p. 55 Market Summary—p. 149 


... AT A GLANCE 


CORROSION CAUSES MANY — 
Localized corrosion of metal surfaces 
is often attributed to presence of im- 
purities in the corroding metal. How 
ever, it is revealed, there are a num- 
ber of other causes that are of far 
more practical importance. These in- 
clude metallurgical factors, surface 
roughness, differential strain and sev- 
eral others. Under severe conditions, 
for example, heat of welding is likely 
to cause inhomogeneities. A zone on 
either side of the weld where the 
metal is heated and cooled at some 
optimum rate could throw cathodic 
impurities out of solution. (p.86) 


FAST BENCH TECHNIQUE— Entire 
operation in an improved method of 
setting diamonds in various sizes of 
wheel dressing tools, currently used 
by Ford in Dearborn, Mich., is done 
on a small bench and involves only 
three pieces of equipment. Success 
of the technique stems from a pow- 
dered metal employed in setting the 
diamonds. Material is a mixture of 
cadmium, copper, chromium and 
nickel powders combined with a spe- 
cial fluxing agent. (p.90) 


MATTER OF EDUCATION—In re- 
viewing the six most common meth- 
ods of specifying steels, Charles M. 
Parker of the Iron & Steel Institute 
points out that a steel consumer al- 
ways thinks only in terms of quality, 
whether he recognizes it or not, be- 
cause he always has a specific end- 
use in mind. On the other hand, a 
steel producer thinks in terms of 
making good steel based on a clear 
understanding of the consumer's re- 
quirements. Each of the methods 
provides distinct advantages to either 
producer or consumer. (p.91) 


JOB FOR A SPECIALIST— Quality 
control generally is thought of as 
dealing entirely with sampling pro- 
cedures which present and solve risks 
involved in accepting and rejecting 
material. In a large, self-contained 
industry dealing with large units 
such as a 150-ton open hearth heat of 
steel, which is made far in advance 
vf its ultimate fabrication, the place 
and importance of statistical quality 
control is of a different nature. To 
cope with the many problems that 
present themselves in such an indus- 
try, the services of a quality control 
engineer is required (p.102) 
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OCALIZED attack of metal surfaces is often the 
result of electrochemical corrosion, not of simple 
chemical solution. In many neutral solutions the 
corrosion of the common structural metals appears 
to be associated with the flow of electric currents 
between various parts of the metal surface at finite 
distances from one another. This is supported by 
much qualitative evidence and, in the case of steel 
and aluminum, the quantities of current flowing dur- 
ing corrosion account for the amount of corrosion 
which occurs. Some of the causes of localized cor- 
rosion of metals were discussed recently by R. B. 
Mears, manager, research laboratory, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, before the Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., section of the Electrochemical Society. 
According to Dr. Mears, localized corrosion of 
metal surfaces is often attributed to the presence of 
impurities in the corroding metal; however, there 
are a number of other causes of localized attack 
which are of far more practical importance than are 
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impurities or constituents. Other known possible 
causes are: 1. Metallurgical factors, including grain 
boundaries, orientation of grains, differential grain 
size, and differential heat treatment; 2. surface 
roughness, including local scratches and abrasions; 
3. differential strain; 4. differential pre-exposure to 
air or oxygen; 5. differences in degree of aeration, 
heating illumination and agitation; 6. difference in 
shape and contact with dissimilar metal; 7. certain 
complex cells may influence the corrosion factor 
and externally applied potentials have been found 
to be responsible for certain severe cases of corrosion. 

Throughout the course of the discussion Dr. Mears 
made frequent reference to the basic corrosion curve 
shown in Fig. 1 which shows the relationship between 
increasing corrosiveness and per cent of exposed area 
of metal surface which suffers attack. Referring to 
this curve, it was brought out that in the region from 
O to A there is virtually complete resistance to cor- 
rosion; in the region from A to C corrosion occurs on 
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While localized corrosion of metal surfaces is often attributed to the 


presence of impurities in the corroding metal, a number of other 


causes are of far more practical importance. 


These include metallur- 


gical factors, surface roughness, differential strain and several others 


Fig. 1 — Relationship 

between increasing 

corrosiveness of en- 

vironment and relative 

area which suffers at- 
tack 


Fig. 2 — Specimen of 

stainless steel which 

was welded and then 

exposed to Strauss 

test, showing’ severe 

attack adjacent’ to 
welds 


Fig. 3 — Surface of 
scratched alumi- 
num sheet exposed to 
corrosive condi- 
tions showing that at- 
tack of metal is con- 
fined to scratches 


part but not all of the exposed surface. It was pointed 
out that this is the region where localized corrosion 
occurs. From C to D virtually the entire exposed area 
suffers attack. Most severe localized corrosion, that 
is, the deepest pits in the metal surface generally oc- 
cur in the region A to B. 

Metallurgical Factors—Practically all metal parts 
of a size which is commercially important are made 
up of a multitude of individual grains or crystals. It 
is clear that the boundary between any two grains 
is a region that is definitely heterogeneous compared 
with the body of the grain. Potential measurements 
were brought out by Dr. Mears which indicated that 
the potentials of grain-boundaries of a high-purity 
aluminum differ from the potentials of the grain cen- 
ters in 20 per cent hydrochloric acid, when the metal 
is in the annealed condition or has been given a solu- 
tion heat treatment. Other alloys such as aluminum- 
copper, brass and stainless steel have been studied. 

According to Dr. Mears there is evidence that elec- 
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trochemical effects enter into the intergranular cor- 
rosion of stainless steel. In this connection, the solu- 
tion potential of a sample of 18-8 stainless steel 
which had been treated so as to precipitate the chro- 
mium as chromium carbide was measured in com- 
parison with the solution potential of a similar 
sample of 18-8 which had been quenched from the 
heat-treating temperature so as to retain the chro- 
mium in solid solution. Results showed that the 
sample in which precipitation of the chromium had 
occurred was anodic to the other sample by 0.09- 
volt in a sodium chloride solution containing hy- 
drogen peroxide. It has been proposed! that the ma- 
terial adjacent to the grain boundaries in stainless 
steels may become depleted in chromium by precipi- 
tation; then it follows that galvanic action between 
such depleted areas and the body of the grains will 
occur in certain solutions. 

In addition, the solution potentials of a series of 
iron alloys containing various amounts of chromium 
in solid solution were measured. The results showed 
that increasing the amount of dissolved chromium 
in the alloy definitely altered the solution potential in 
a cathodic direction, and thus again indicated that 
electrochemical effects are important in the inter- 
granular corrosion of 18-8 stainless steels. 


Welds—If one portion of a metal surface is sub- 
jected to a different thermal treatment from that of 
other parts of the surface, differences in potential be- 
tween these two regions may occur, which may give 
rise to localized corrosion. Under severe conditions 
the heat of welding is likely to cause such inhomo- 
geneities; there are numerous instances of special 
attack caused by the presence of welds. In this case, 
as was pointed out by Dr. Mears, it is not generally 
the weld bead which is anodic, if the weld wire used 
was of the same alloy as the material being welded, 
but usually a zone on either side of the weld where 
the metal was heated and cooled at some optimum 
rate which would throw cathodic impurities out of 
solid solution. A typical example of special attack 
adjacent to a weld is illustrated in Fig. 2. In this 
case the specimen is 18-8 stainless steel, welded and 
then exposed to acidified copper sulphate solution. 

To illustrate the point, Dr. Mears presented data 
on the solution potential of a welded 53S-T aluminum 
alloy specimen measured at the weld and also at 
various distances from the weld, Table I. A band of 
metal about 1.5 inches from the weld had the most 
anodic potential. When welded 53S-T specimens of 
this type were exposed to a corrosive salt solution, 
it was stated by Dr. Mears that attack was largely 
confined to this anodic band. If the welded 53S-T 
plate was either annealed or given a solution heat 
treatment, and subsequently aged at an elevated 
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temperature, the differences in potential between 
various portions of the plate were greatly reduced, 
as shown in Table I. 

Effects of this kind, Dr. Mears pointed out, are 
not confined to the two alloys cited as examples but 
are general. Whenever local heating results, either 
in changing the nature of the phases precent or their 
compositions, differences in potential are likely to 
occur. 

Surface Roughness—tThe condition of a metal sur- 
face may also result in potential differences which 
are associated with electrochemical corrosion. Highly 
polished metal surfaces may exhibit different solution 
potentials from those of rough abraded surfaces. One 
reason cited by Dr. Mears, is the possibifity that any 
film which forms on the rough surface will be much 
less continuous than a film formed on a smooth sur- 
face. Table II gives measurements on potentials be- 
tween rough and smooth surfaces for several ma- 
terials. 

Potential differences caused by local scratches or 
abrasions are related to those just discussed. Such 
potential differences, it was pointed out, are among 
the most important causes which determine the sites 
of local attack. The- effect of scratches in deter- 
mining sites of attack is most pronounced in environ- 
ments where the metal in question forms adherent 
and protective films of corrosion product. Thus, it 
can be seen that if the entire metal surface is attacked 
and the corrosion products which are formed are 
soluble, scratches may not be points of special weak- 





TABLE I 
POTENTIALS OF ALLOYS AT VARIOUS DISTANCES FROM Webb 
Distance from Weld, Vol 

Condition of 538S-T Alloy inches Poten(iai* 

As welded .. 1 —0.510 
4 ——O.847 
7 —0.830 
9 ~—(), 825 

After annealing .. 1 —0.442 
4 ——O.542 
7 —O.540 
9 —O. 839 

* Measured in solution containing 53 grams NaCl and 3 grams H,0, 


per liter against 0.1 N calomel cell. 





TABLE ll 
EFFECT OF SURFACE ROUGHNESS ON SOLUTION* POTENTIAL 
Initial Potential 
against 0.1 N 


Metal Surface Condition Calomel Cell, Voit 
Aluminum (2S-4%H) Metallographic polish —O0.855 
Electrolytic polish —0.854 
000 emery paper —0.849 
Microtome cut ~——0.990 
No. 120 Aloxite —0.817 
Copper Metallographic polish —O.307 
000 emery paper —0.338 
No. 120 Aloxite —0.378 
Steel Metallographic polish —0.438 
000 emery paper —0.597 
No. 120 Aloxite ——0.627 
* 10% sodium chloride at 25°C. 





ness. As a result, this phenomenon is most in evi- 
dence when the metal in question resists attack by 
forming a protective layer. In corrosive salt solu- 
tions, attack of large flat surfaces of aluminum 
alloys is often confined largely or entirely to acci- 
dental scratches. Fig. 3 illustrates this type of at- 
tack for an aluminum alloy article which was em- 
ployed in service. 








By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


A. B. EINIG—AN APPRECIATION: With the 
death of Alvin B. Einig on February 27, 1949, the 
machine tool industry lost a distinguished man— 
one known and respected far beyond the intimate 
circle of that industry. 

Before joining Motch & Merryweather Machinery 
Co. as a salesman 40 years ago, Mr. Einig laid a 
solid foundation for his career by serving his time 
as an apprentice machinist and by completing a four 
year course in mechanical engineering at Case School 
of Applied Science. He was a sales engineer in the 
best sense of that term. In that role he won and 
held the confidence of many industrial leaders in- 
cluding Henry M. Leland, the Wright brothers, Glenn 
H. Curtiss and William S. Knudsen. Deservedly, he 
eventually became general manager of his company. 

When General Knudsen went to Washington to take 
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charge of the Office of Production Management (later 
the War Production Board) one of the first assistants 
he “drafted” from industry was A. B. Einig—who 
served throughout the critical tooling up period as ad- 
ministrative officer of the Tools Division. Under the 
late George Merryweather, he had worked in a similar 
capacity on the War Industries Board during World 
War I. Also within recent months he had been called 
in as a consultant in the setting up of the National 
Security Resources Board. 

The crowning achievement of Mr. Einig’s long career 
in public service was the report which he wrote as 4 
machine tool specialist of the United States Repara- 
tions Mission (the Pauley Mission) which made a 
world girdling flight, May-September, 1947, to study 
industrial conditions in the Far East, in Europe and 
elsewhere for the State Department. 

To several of us here in the Penton Building, Alvin 
B. Einig was more than just good neighbor. Ear! 
Shaner, editor-in-chief of STEEL, flew around the 
world with him as a fellow member of the Pauley 
Mission. Frank Steinebach, editor of The Foundry, 
was a fellow executive on the War Production Board 
in Washington. John Greve, managing editor, Ma- 
chine Design, was closely associated with him in the 
management of the Cleveland Engineering Society. 
Over a period of 19 years I was with him on many 
memorable expeditions — including two weeks at 
Cornell University in July of 1948. 

While writing this, a letter came from the vice 
president and general manager of a large and well- 
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_ 4—Aluminum alloy (38) showing local spots of corrosion attack 
ised by differential aeration. Specimen was in contact with wet hair 
+. However, other absorptive insulating materials are also likely to 


be corrosive when wet 


Measurements have shown differences in potential 
between edges and centers of metal sheets. Often 
the edges are rough and uneven, and there are ragged 
and torn metal fragments which have a large ratio 
of surface area to volume. In addition, if the metal 
was sheared, the edges have been subjected to severe 
cold working which may also cause them to be more 
readily attacked in certain environments. However, 
one point was emphasized by Dr. Mears is that cold 
working does not always produce special susceptibility 
to attack; in fact, cold worked materials may even 
prove more resistant than annealed materials in cer- 
tain cases. It is generally not possible to predict 
whether the edges or center of a sheet of metal will 
be most susceptible, but, it is a general rule that the 
edges will probably behave differently from the center. 

Differential Strain—-While strain hardening may 
contribute to special edge attack, such behavior is not 
necessarily confined to the edges. Any portion of a 
specimen subjected to plastic deformation may have 
a different solution potential from a similar specimen 
which has not been deformed. Several cases of spe- 
cial corrosion resulting from this phenomenon have 
been reported. 

Oxygen Screening—Another type of corrosion may 
result from differential aeration, and is of great 





practical importance. If different amounts of oxygen 
are dissolved in different portions of the liquid in 
contact with metal surface, special attack is likely 
to occur at those areas in contact with the liquid of 
the lowest oxygen concentration. Thus, if some inert, 
absorptive mass is pressed against a portion of a 
metal surface immersed in an aqueous solution, less 
oxygen can diffuse to the screened portion. As a re- 
sult, corrosion currents are generated between the 
screened and unscreened areas. This has been known 
to result in extremely rapid local attack in many 
cases. 

It is this relationship which causes the severe 
attack of stainless steel (Please turn to Page 128) 





known machine tool company. This letter expresses 
our feelings perfectly in these concluding words: 
“I shall always remember A. B. Einig as one of the 
friendliest and aklest men I have known anywhere.” 


ENGINEERING FISSION: Robins herald the ap- 
proach of Spring to many people. Engineering meet- 
ings herald the approach of Spring to me. As soon 
as this page is completed, I will have packed my bag 
and departed for the Spring Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Tool Engineers in Pittsburgh. 

The extent to which technical societies have multi- 
plied in America within recent years reminds me of 
the experience of the sorcerer’s apprentice and the 
broom, which he “galvanized” into carrying buckets 
of water. When he chopped up the broom all the 
pieces materialized as water carriers. 

When the “fission” of American engineering soci- 
eties will end—no one knows. The possibilities for con- 
tinued fission seem endless, but the physical ability of 
engineers to attend meetings in which they are vital- 
ly interested has just about reached its limit. The 
same is true of their dues-paying ability. 

Older societies have stopped fission to some extent 
at least by establishing sections and divisions within 
the main body. This ordinarily has been done, how- 
ever, only after influential groups already had es- 
caped much as our “Thirteen Colonies” got away from 
the British Empire. 

Americans are inveterate “joiners”. If they can’t 
get into one organization they will start another— 
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as is proved by the number of civic service clubs 
listed on the bulletin boards of any leading hotel. 

It may be that our answer lies in raising standards 
for “top membership”—but at the same time mak- 
ing our engineering societies educational to such a 
degree that “apprentice” members who really have 
it in them can be inspired and helped to work their 
way up to the higher degrees. 


ACTIVE RETIREMENT: One of STEEL’s readers of 
long standing—A. B. Bolender, 711 University Av- 
enue, Muncie, Ind.—-has just written to announce that 
on his birthday, February 28, he retired after 39 
years with Warner Gear Co. 

Mr. Bolender is one of the pioneers of the gear 
industry as we recognize it today. In his letter he 
makes the following interesting statement: 

“T was the originator of gear shaving. I started out 
with rack shaving and of course the circular shav- 
ing is copied from rack shaving. I am proud to have 
been able to produce quality gears in America, as it 
has saved millions of dollars—especially for motor 
car manufacturers—and also has saved wear and 
tear on those responsible for gear quality.” 

In this ‘‘active retirement’, Mr. Bolender will de- 
vote some of his time to lecturing and to consulting 
work on gear production and quality control. I hope 
that some tool engineering group within my orbit 
books him for a talk. Men like him who have de- 
voted their lives to the gear industry, have contrib- 
uted tremendously to the cause of American industry. 
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Fig. 1-—Holiow end of tool bit is filled with 
powdered material from hopper in first 
stage of diamond setting operation 


Fig. 2—Diamond is centered in the filled 
bit and tamped into the compacted metal 
powder with hand press and punch 
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WHEEL DRESSING TOOLS 


MPROVED method for setting diamonds in vari- 
ous sizes of wheel dressing tools is now in use at 
the Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., based on 

principles and equipment developed by Harry L. 
Strauss Jr., of National Diamond Hone & Wheel Co., 
New York. Entire operation is set up on a small 
bench and involves only three pieces of equipment, 
as shown in accompanying illustrations. 

Tool bits are in six different sizes and are of round 
steel bar stock about 2 inches in length. One end is 
drilled to a depth of 34-inch in a bench lathe to ac- 
commodate the metal in which the diamond is to be 
set. As shown in Fig. 1, the drilled end is next filled 
with powdered A-metal contained in a small hopper. 

This material is a mixture of cadmium, copper, chro- 
mium and nickel powders, together with a special 
fluxing agent, particle size averaging 1-3 microns or 
in the neighborhood of 300 mesh. It is a proprietary 
analysis developed by F. H. Willey of the Willey’s 
Carbide Tool Co., Detroit. A-metal powder has been 
used for some time in diamond setting at the plant of 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, although only recently 
was it adapted to the equipment installed for this 
work at manufacturing services building of the Ford 
Rouge plant. 

Compacted by Hand Press—The powder is com- 
pacted in the drilled bit by (Please turn to Page 131) 


Fig. 3—Heated in ring 
gas burner, powdered 
metal fuses while sil- 
ver solder is added to 
strengthen setting of 
diamond 
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Carelessly-prepared steel 
specifications can be costly 
to both producer and con- 
sumer. Improperly-used 
words such as “quality,” 
“grade,” “type” and “kind” 
are sometimes the cause of 
additional unnecessary ex- 
pense. Here the author de- 
fines those elusive terms, re- 
views the influence of cur- 
rent raw materials problems 
on steel compositions and 
goes on to examine the six 
most common methods of 
specifying steels 


‘ T is unavoidable that steel specifications must be 
discussed against the background of the raw 

materials which are now available to steel pro- 
ducers. It is also unavoidable that past conditions 
exert an important influence on present conditions 
and that those, in turn, may have important effects in 
the future. 

Unprecedented production of iron and steel in re- 
cent years has depleted our reserves of high grade 
raw materials to such an extent that the remaining 
materials are either inferior in quality or remote from 
established centers of steel production. The inferior 
quality of those raw materials imposes difficult tech- 
nological problems, some of the consequences of which 
may have to be passed on to consumers of steel either 
temporarily or permanently, depending upon their 
successful solution and economic application. 

Iron content of Lake Superior ores has been declin- 
ing steadily in recent years and silica content has 
been rising. Table I gives the iron and silica contents 
of typical blast furnace ores. 

Scrap which is presently available to the steelmaker 
is lighter than is desirable. Morover, it is contami- 
nated with nonferrous metals, many of which are 
not removed in the steelmaking process. Light scrap 
results in higher than normal metal losses, favors ab- 
normal pickup of sulphur from the available high 
sulphur fuels, causes damage to furnace walls and 
roofs, and adds to the time required to make a heat 
of steel. 

Range of incidental elements in alloy steels is under 
study by the American Iron and Steel Institute’s 
Technical Committee on Alloy Steel Bars. That study, 
still in progress, reveals that 7902 open hearth heats 
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By CHARLES M. PARKER 


Secretary, Committee on Manufacturing 
Problems 
American Iron & Steel Institute 
New York 


made during 1946-1947 had a weighted average nickel 
content of 0.108 per cent and a range of 0.00 to 0.50 
per cent nickel. The weighted average nickel con- 
tent of 1555 heats made during 1943 was the same, 
namely, 0.108 per cent. 

For chromium in 5591 open hearth heats made 
during 1946-1947 the weighted average was 0.077 per 
cent, and the range was 0.00 to 0.45 per cent chro- 
mium, Weighted average for 916 heats made during 
1943 was lower, namely, 0.063 per cent chromium. 
Weighted average of molybdenum in 6083 open 
hearth heats made during 1946-1947 was 0.023 per 
cent, which is practically the same as the weighted 
average of 0.024 per cent molybdenum for 540 heats 
in 1943. Molybdenum range of the 1946-1947 heats 
was 0.00 to 0.16 per cent. 

It is significant that the weighted average of those 
elements for 1946-1947 was approximately equal to 
or greater than the corresponding averages for 1943. 


Coke—Quantity of coke necessary to produce a ton 
of pig iron has been rising slowly but steadily for 
many years!. Although the yield of coke from cok- 
ing coal has remained almost constant, the quality 
of coke has deteriorated. Ash content of coke has in- 
creased from about 6 per cent to about 12 per cent, be- 
cause the best coal has been mined and mechanical 
mining and loading bring more debris to the surface. 
Moreover, large quantities of strip-mine coal are being 
used. Such coals commonly contain large quantities 
of oxidized or semioxidized surface material which 
cannot be segregated and removed economically. In 
addition, the sulphur content of coking coals has 


From data presented by the author before the SAE annual meeting, 
Detroit, Jan. 10-14, 1949 
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risen from 0.5 per cent to 1.5 per cent and the prop- 
erties of the resulting coke, its size, porosity. and 
consequent ability to bear the burden of ore and 
limestone in the blast furnace, have deteriorated. That 
means that additional limestone must be used to 
flux off the impurities in the ore, a fact reflected in 
the statistics?. 

Quantity of sulphur and silicon delivered to the 
open hearth in hot metal materially affects furnace 
practice and performance. The currently higher level 
of sulphur in iron, which is also accompanied by 
higher sulphur in both scrap and fuel, results in 
higher sulphur steel. Efforts to alleviate that situa- 
tion require the use of larger quantities of limestone 
in the open hearth charge and increased time of heat 
with consequent lower production. The additional 
lime forms a heavier than normal blanket of slag on 
the molten steel, which in turn reduces heat transfer 
and increases fuel consumption. 

High silicon iron also requires the use of heavy 
limestone charges in the basic open hearth with re- 
sultant heavy slag volumes because it is necessary 
to balance the acid-forming silicon with lime to avoid 
damage to the refractories and to control the com- 


position and quality of the finished steel. 

Steelmaking processes now employed in the United 
States, and the proportion which each bears to total 
production of steel have been arrived at by many 
years of experience. It is not an accident that the 
basic open hearth process produces 90 per cent of 
our steel, the bessemer process 5 per cent and the 
electric furnace process 41% per cent. 

Those proportions were arrived at by an integra- 
tion of factors involving raw material supply, as- 
sembly costs, processing costs and end-use require- 
ments. In the long run it has been the consumer of stee| 
in the United States who has determined the major 
process to be used. 

What Is Quality?—It is frequently said that elec- 
tric furnace steel is of the highest quality and that 
bessemer steel is the lowest. Such a statement con- 
tains no element of truth or logic. It is quite im- 
possible to rate the quality of a kind and grade of 
steel without describing the use of which the stee! 
is to be put. For some uses electric furnace stee! 
is unquestionably the finest quality obtainable; in 
other applications, bessemer steel is superior to all 
others. In the wire industry, for example, there are 
a number of special-purpose wires for which no whol- 
ly satisfactory open hearth or electric furnace steel 
substitute for bessemer steel has been developed. 

The word “quality” is most closely allied to per- 
formance requirements and only remotely related to 
chemical composition or tensile strength. There are 
factors inherent in the word “quality” as applied to 
steel which up to now have not been described or de- 
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d by numerical values, or evaluated by any test 
ept performance. 

\ kind of steel is generally described by the manu- 

turing process. A type of steel is generally de- 

ibed by a broad term such as carbon, alloy, stain- 
3s, tool steel or high strength steel, although some 

‘ those terms may have more than one meaning. A 
grade of steel may be described by chemical com- 

sition or mechanical properties; and the quality 

; described by end-use or general product descrip- 
tion, 

Production Variables—Several typical variables in 
the manufacture of steels which cannot be set forth 
in formal specification but which are, nevertheless, 
of prime importance are: 

1. Careful selection of raw materials for melting, 

which may be different for each quality. 

2. Steelmaking practices designed to produce the 
desired quality in each individual case. 
3. Selective ingot or slab preparation. 

A steel consumer always thinks solely in terms of 
quality, whether he recognizes it or not, because he 
always has a specific end use in mind for the steel 
which he purchases. A steel producer thinks in terms 
of making good steel based on a clear understanding 
of the consumer’s end-use requirements. That may 
mean anything from the most exacting “aircraft qual- 
ity” to “soft steel.” 

Production scheduling consists in blending a multi- 
plicity of orders, customers’ delivery requirements, 
men, material and equipment to obtain a result satis- 
factory to both customer and steelmaker. Because 
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Fig. 1- 


the basic production lot in steel manufacture—the 
heat of steel—is nearly always larger than individual 
orders, there is a constaft building up and tearing 
down process in steelmaking and rolling mill sched- 
ules. A heat comprising many orders is put together, 
the steel is made, and then it is widely distributed to 
fill rolling schedules. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the principles involved in mill 
scheduling. The items grouped under the heading 
“backlog” are illustrative of the raw material from 
which a schedule clerk works. The different shapes 
indicate the many products that the steelmaker rolls; 
the different letters represent the many customers; 
and the cross-hatching represents the numerous 
specifications which are ordered. From that assort- 
ment of items the schedule clerk combines like ele- 
ments to fit the abilities of mill equipment and at the 
same time satisfy the demand of the many customers. 

In steelmaking, items of the same crosshatching 
are combined, indicating a grouping of specifications 
to make heats. It is in this operation of steelmaking, 
above all others, that the benefits of standardization 
and simplification to both producer and consumer ar 
apparent. From the steelmaking furnaces the prod- 
uct moves into inventory points where there is a cer- 
tain amourt of mixing of different products, different 
specifications and items for different customers. 

In the rolling operation an entirely different combi- 
nation has to be made. Items of the same product 
shape and size must be grouped together. Here again, 
standardization plays an important part in enhancing 
production. Without standard tolerances, for exam- 
ple, the problem of rolling steel would be impossible 
to solve. 

Grouping material for shipment is more simple; it 
involves only collecting like items for each customer 
regardless of the product and specification involved. 

Methods of Specifying Steel—The six most common 
methods of specifying steel are: (1) By product or 
commodity description, examples of which are wool 
wire, roofing sheets, baby carriage spring steel and 
boiler firebox plate; (2) by chemical composition and 
quality designation as by SAE, WD, AMS or AISI 
number; (3) by mechanical properties such as tensile 
strength; (4) by hardenability limits as typified by 
the standard H alloy steels; (5) by requesting the 
steel producer to furnish steel to make an identified 
part on the equipment and by fabricating methods 
available to the consumer; and (6) by formal speci- 
fication such as ASTM, Federal Specifications Board 
or Navy specifications, which may contain two or 
more of the foregoing methods. 

Each of those methods has distinct advantages to 
either the steel producer or the steel consumer; no 
one of them is completely fair to both. If the steel 
consumer has a well-rounded knowledge of steel man- 
ufacture and processing, and if the steel producer has 
an intimate knowledge of the consumer’s plant and 
processes, then method (5) is most equitable to both 
parties. 

Method of describing steel by end use or by com- 


-Chart illustrating principles involved in mill sched- 
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modity name is the oldest form of specification. In 
the early days of the modern steel industry in Amer- 
ica, tonnage steels were made only in the bessemer 
converter and few grades of steel were made. More- 
over, industry generally was not so complex as it 
is today. 

It is easy to understand, then, why the term “soft” 
steel had a quite definite meaning to both producer 
and consumer. The term really meant ‘steel which 
can be bent and cut easily with hand tools and which 
can be shaped and welded easily at a blacksmith’s 
forge.’”’ When the basic open hearth process of steel- 
making came into use the term lost some of its signi- 
ficance because, for the same chemical composition, 
basic open hearth steel is softer than bessemer steel. 

The terms “soft”, ‘medium’, and “machine steel” 
are used today, as are many other outmoded terms, 
but a steel mill will generally ask for information as 
to end use, or confirm the order in terms of the maxi- 
mum carbon content it expects to furnish. 

“End-Use” Specification—An example of “end-use” 
or commodity description which substitutes for a 
formal specification is that of deep drawing quality 
sheet steel. 

To understand the difficulty involved in arriving at 
a satisfactory specification or description of deep 
drawing quality sheet steel requires an understand- 
ing of the variables inherent in the type of ingot re- 
quired to produce that quality, and the variables in- 
volved in the user’s fabrication of the sheet into 
stampings. 

Technology of testing sheet steel and the evalua- 
tion of test results has not yet been developed to a 
point where the drawability of a lift of sheets can be 
predicted with a high degree of accuracy. Conse- 
quently, the only safe means of defining the quality 
seems to be in terms of expected performance in the 
fabrication of an identified item. 

There is a good reason why drawability cannot be 
predicted with a high degree of accuracy when based 
on mechanical testing only. Property values of the 
sheets from an ingot of steel are distributed around 
a mean value, and the deviation from the mean de- 
termines the increase or decrease in per cent of break- 
age in an otherwise constant fabricating operation. 
To determine this mean with precision requires. the 
testing of many sheets to be assured that any devia- 
tion from the mean is not due solely to chance in 
the selection of the sample. The sheets used for 
testing are destroyed and cannot be used to make 
the identified part; therefore, the test results can- 
not be directly verified by actual performance. 


Fig. 2—Off-heat expectancy for manganese. Mazi- 
mum of specified manganese range 1.01 to 1.39 


per cent ladle analysis 
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To get around that difficulty, the mill metallurzist 
learns by experience what limit of drawability can be 
expected from a fundamental steel quality processed 
under controlled conditions. In terms of a specific 
draw, the metallurgist prescribes the conditions of 
control, and the tests performed on a limited nim- 
ber of samples will then tell him if a lot is statistica]- 
ly similar to previous lots made from similar materia] 
and processed in the same manner, and on which 
drawing results are known. With this background the 
metallurgist can predict with a fair degree of as- 
surance, the expected performance of a given lot of 
material. 

As so many variables enter into the manufacture 
and utilization of sheets in stampings of specific de- 
sign, the obvious definition should be in terms of 
performance and not in specific processing for indi- 
vidual parts. 

Automotive Industry and Steel Grades—lIt is in- 
teresting to speculate upon the growth and develop- 
ment of the automotive industry as it is related to 
steel grades and to steel qualities. Much attention has I 
always been given in the literature to a certain few ‘ 
types, grades and qualities of steel of limited tonnage : 
application. Great strides have been made in utiliz- \ 
ing those steels, and I hasten to give credit to the U 
engineers and metallurgists of the automotive in- 8 
dustry for leading the way in their development. ¢ 
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Those steels are very interesting to technical men i 
because of the wide variations in microstructure and 0 
wide ranges of mechanical properties which can be 8 

secured with various heat treatment cycles. They are 
interesting, too, to the layman because of the sono- li 
rous and glamorous names which they bear. d 
But, in respect of a very much larger tonnage of nN 
steel, the automotive industry has until recently, been 0 
content to present a design and challenge the steel tl 
el 


producer to make steels which will behave properly 
and economically in fabrication and service. That W 
the steel industry has performed successfully is at- 









































tested by the success of the consumers’ products. hi 
It is, therefore, difficult to reconcile technically the 
present great interest specificationwise in restrictive is 
requirements which embrace chemical composition, ti 
mechanical properties, fabricating requirements and pl 
end-use requirements in the face of the history of the of 
relationships between steel and automobiles. cc 
Many times the steelmaker is put to a great deal of ar 
trouble and unnecessary cost to meet a requirement CO 
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Chemical Composition — The second method of 

rdering steel is by chemical composition limits and 

uality designation. Although this method is much 
diseussed, and there is probably more information in 
the literature of steel relative to it than about any 
other method, only 22 per cent® of the steel manu- 
factured is ordered to chemistry. Indeed, it would 
appear from available records that only one-third of 
the steel purchased by the automotive industry, the 
arch-exponent of chemical specifications, is ordered 
by that method. 

Chemical specification was a device by which the 
steel consumer hoped to secure uniform results from 
heat after heat of steel the compositions of which fall 
within the same specified chemical limits. It was 
thought that close chemical identity would give iden- 
tical or at least almost identical results in fabrication, 
heat treatment or performance, or all three. 


At the time that idea was rising to a dominant 
peak in technical thinking, little was known about the 
effects of ingot size, special deoxidation practices, 
incidental elements and many other such factors 
which materially influence the behavior of steel in 
use. Qualitative effect of some alloying elements in 
substantial amounts was known but little was un- 
derstood in a quantitative way, particularly about the 
interrelationships of one alloying element with an- 
other, or the relationships which existed among the 
several alloying elements in use. 


But descriptive information continued to be pub- 
lished relative to the different grades of steel and their 
dominant alloying elements and the simplicity of 
much of it enhanced the chemical composition method 
of specifying steel. A consumer who had learned 
that carbon was a hardener, that nickel was a tough- 
ener and that copper checked atmospheric corrosion 
was led to believe that he could look at chemical 
specification limits and tell how the steel would be- 
have. And for a long time he was quite successful. 

As some of the more important physical character- 
istics of steels made from simple chemical combina- 
tions changed, without any corresponding change in 
published chemical specification limits, the problem 
of describing steels was made more difficult. The 
concept which grew during this period that all steels 
are the same, except for chemical composition is, of 
course, false and misleading. Fundamentally, it is a 
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fact that carbon steels may be produced within the 
specified chemical limits of a given grade and still 
have characteristics that are widely dissimilar. 


Technically, steel quality as the term relates to 
bar products may be indicative of many conditions, 
such as the degree of internal soundness, relative 
uniformity of chemical composition or relative free- 
dom from injurious surface imperfections. Steel 
quality also relates to general suitability for partic- 
ular purposes or end-uses. There are two fundamental 
quality classifications in this category, namely, mer- 
chant bar quality, and special bar quality. 

Hot rolled carbon steel bars should be specified 
as special bar quality or an additional restricted re- 
quirement variation thereof, for purposes for which 
merchant bar quality would not be suitable or which 
may be subject to requirements governing chemical 
composition, mechanical properties, workmanship, or 
finish more restrictive than would constitute mer- 
chant bar quality. 

Standard Steels—The greater portion of the ton- 
nage of carbon and alloy steel bars and semifinished 
products, and carbon steel wire rods and wire are now 
specified to the SAE-AISI list of standard steels. 
Prior to the studies which resulted in standard steels 
there were thousands of steel compositions in use, 
many of them varying from one another in respect to 
the chemical composition by amounts so small as to 
have no metallurgical or engineering significance. 

A standard steel as presently defined is a steel 
composition which is produced in the significant 
amount of one-quarter of 1 per cent of the total 
tonnage of the product in which that steel is normal- 
ly used. That figure was originally adopted because 
it was felt that a tonnage of that order was the low- 
est which would permit of frequent manufacture with 
consequent improved steelmaking and rolling prac- 
tices; on the other hand, a higher figure might be 
unfair to the steel consumer. 

The bogey, or significant amount necessary to qual- 
ify a steel as a standard steel for 1948 is 14,000 tons 
for carbon steel bars; 9000 tons for carbon steel 
semifinished products; 2500 tons for wire rods; and 
3800 tons for alloy steel bars. 

From the foregoing it might be assumed that all 
work in connection with standard steels is done with- 
out benefit of consultation with individual consumers. 
Such is not the case. Of course, the order books of 
steel companies reflect accurately the grades and 
tonnages of steel being ordered and so our studies, 
of necessity, are of a high order of exactness. But 
every now and then a slip-up occurs. In such cases 
the consumer requests a check and such a check is 
made promptly, and on a large scale. If sufficient 
tonnage is found within the industry, the Institute’s 
General Technical Committee will recommend to the 
Committee on Manufacturing Problems addition of 
the steel to the standard list. If sufficient tonnage 
is not found, the consumer is so advised. 

Removing a steel from the standard list is not so 


Fig. 3—Off-heat expectancy for manganese. Mazi- 
mum of specified manganese 1.31 to 1.65 per cent 
ladle analysis 





simple, however. Before a steel can be removed it 
must fail to meet the one-quarter of 1 per cent re- 
quirement in two consecutive surveys. Such precau- 
tion is necessary to avoid dropping from the list of 
tonnage steel used by an industry which may be tem- 
porarily operating at a low rate because of seasonal 
or cyclical variations, raw material shortages, labor 
difficulties, or any other such cause. 

Mechanical Properties—There are many uses for 
steel in which the only properties of real significance 
are strength and ductility, and so specifications are 
written which stipulate values for such variables as 
tensile strength, yield point, reduction of area, elong- 
ation, bend tests, drift tests and crushing tests. That 
type of specification has never become popular in the 
United States except for products such as plates and 
structural shapes. 

Even for those products, the customer must be care- 
ful to specify limits which can be met in the thick- 
ness of material desired. For example, if carbon 
steel plates are required in the as-rolled condition 
within a tensile strength range of 55,000 to 65,000 
pounds per square inch, the relationship between 
thickness and carbon content (assuming semikilled 
steel and manganese in the range of 0.40 to 0.60 per 
cent) is approximately as shown in Table IL.* 

Sensitivity of steel sheets rolled on a continuous 
mill to variations in carbon content and thickness, 
expressed as tensile strength, is shown in Table III.® 

Cooling rate of steel is a function of the thickness 
and size and in this case it is evident that some air- 
hardening has occurred coupled with a lower than 
normal finishing temperature. In a case of this sort, 
the presence of incidental alloying elements can have 
a more marked effect than in the case of thicker ma- 
terial. 

Specifying both chemical composition ranges and 
limits and mechanical property values is inadvisable 
from any other points of view. The greatest diffi- 
culty experienced in devising such a specification lies 
in keeping the provisions of the specification homo- 
geneous for the product involved. All too frequently 
the chemical composition desired is technically in- 
compatible with the desired mechanical properties. 
Chemical hardness is sometimes specified which is in- 
consistent with mechanical ductility; and sometimes 
strength-yield point ratios are specified which are 
impossible of attainment with the specified chemistry, 
shape and section size. 

End-Use Should Be Made Known—lIf only chemical 
limits and mechanical property values are specified, 
any inconsistencies are usually caught by the steel- 
maker before the order is placed for production. But 
there is a growing tendency on the part of steel con- 
sumers to keep in the background a fabricating re- 
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quirement or an end-use requirement. More often 
than not those requirements are far more important 
than chemical composition or mechanical properties, 

In most drawing jobs, for example, the parts are 
used mostly for covering purposes in which they bear 
only nominal stresses and no particular chemical 
composition, mechanical properties, or end-use char- 
acteristics of the component are required. The most 
important requirement of the steel is that it act sat- 
isfactorily in fabrication both technically and eco- 
nomically. In spite of that there are those who would 
like to tie the steel manufacturer down to four sets 
of specified conditions: Chemical composition, me- 
chanical properties, fabricating requirements and end- 
use requirements. 

Logically, the four are not necessarily related, and 
up to now no one has been able practically to measure 
the individual values and correlate all the results 
even in those cases in which a relationship between 
two or more of the four factors is known to exist. 

With the development of mass heat treatment pro- 
cedures and induction hardening the demand arose 
for steels having closer chemical ranges than ever 
before. As a matter of fact, the ranges desired were 
closer than could be manufactured economically and 
sometimes closer than were really necessary to do an 
intended job. Added to that, many consumers re- 
quired certain balances, specifying that when carbon 
was on the high side of the range, manganese should 
be on the low, or that carbon plus manganese should 
not exceed a certain maximum or minimum. Such 
specifications were met only at exorbitant cost to 
the steel producer and economic loss to the country 
at large. Even then, the results desired were not 
wholly achieved because the specification method did 
not embrace the other factors which affect the funda- 
mentals of fabricating and heat treatment processes. 


Off-Heats Studied—A study recently made by the 
Institute’s Technical Committee on Carbon Steel Bars 
and Semifinished Products of off-heats attributable to 
manganese in carbon steels clearly supports the fore- 
going position. It also shows the conditions faced 
by steel manufacturers in meeting presently estab- 
lished specification ranges and explains the primary 
reason for rather frequent requests to apply mate- 
rial slightly outside the specified manganese ranges. 

Fig. 2 presents statistics compiled on 1250 heats 
made by eight steel producers. Maximum of the 
specified range for manganese of all those heats was 
between 1.01 and 1.30 per cent. With the present 
range of 30 points (0.30 per cent) there was an 
average off-heat performance of 11.1 per cent. If 
the range were increased to 34 points (0.34 per cent) 
off-heat expectancy would still be high, 7.71 per cent. 

A similar study, Fig. 3, made on 1424 heats of 
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carbon steel having the maximum of specified. man- 
ganese ranges between 1.31 and 1.65 per cent showed 
similar results. With a 30-point range the off-heat 
performance was 10.6 per cent. If the range were in- 
creased to 34 points, that is, 17 points over and under 
the specified mean, the off-heat expectancy would be 
8.39 per cent. 

Increasing the manganese range to 40 points would 
bring the off-heat expectancy for the lower mangan- 
ese grades to 4.54 per cent and in the higher grade 
to 5.04 per cent. While the data clearly indicate the 
need for a 40-point range in manganese, the firmly 
established traditional range of 30 points is still main- 
tained. It is to be noted, however, that even a 40 
point range is not the entire solution to the problem 
because off-heats in the ranges of manganese studied 
pose difficult problems of disposal. In many in- 
stances the high manganese is accompanied by high 
specified sulphur so the material is not readily di- 
vertable, and, when rejected, is not even desirable 
scrap. 

Hardenability Limits—Ordinary chemical composi- 
tion tells us little about steel because it does not tell 
us how the elements are arranged structurally. Sam- 
ples properly taken from the same bar, one annealed 
and the other heat-treated to high strength, will ex- 
hibit the same chemical composition within the limits 
of analytical error. The differences in the physical 
structure of the steel, which are marked, can be ob- 
served by the microscope or by a hardness test. 

Because the microstructure of steel and the at- 
tendant hardness value correlate well with service 
performance, the standard end quench test was de- 
veloped to utilize hardness and the concomitant struc- 
ture, as a means of attempting to predict the hard- 
ening properties of alloy steel prior to actual use, 
and as a production control test for checking steel 
to be heat treated. 

That test has resulted in the establishment of the 
so-called H-band specifications for alloy steels. Im- 
portant as those specifications are in peacetime to 
large consumers of alloy steels, they will become 
doubly important in case of war because they make 
possible intelligent and effective conservation of al- 
loying elements. The bulk of our alloying elements 
is secured from distant foreign sources and in such 
quantities that they must be water-borne. 

Some attention has also been given to the possible 
development of hardenability bands for carbon steel 
compositions. Results to date have not been encour- 
aging because of the normal shallow hardening char- 
acteristics of carbon steels for which the standard 
end-quench hardenability test is unsuited. 

Formal Specification—Frequently, the formal spec- 
ification is used by the consumer of steel as an ul- 
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TABLE II 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THICKNESS AND CARBON CON’ ENT 
OF PLATES WITHIN A T.S, RANGE OF 55,000 TO 65,000 's] 

Plate thickness, in. Carbon content of finished plate, 
Per cent 
h 0.16/0.18 
0.22/0.25 
0.25/0.28 


te 
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TABLE Il 
SENSITIVITY OF SHEETS TO VARIATIONS IN CARBON CONTENT 
AND THICKNESS, EXPRESSED AS TENSILE STRENGTH 


Thickness, in, Carbon Content, per cent 


0.10 0.20 0.30 
0.100 .cauoassiscvaraes 53,000 64,000 80,000 
O2E0: Sees ee cance: 48,000 53,000 62,000 





timatum to the producer; and because no specifica- 
tion can ever eliminate human errors and foibles the 
producer must counter with a formal statement de- 
signed to distinguish between civil and criminal lia- 
bility when an error of one kind or another makes its 
appearance.® 

Formal specifications generally cover such details 
as method of manufacture, chemical composition, me- 
chanical property values, tolerances and methods of 
testing. All provisions of the specification are sup- 
posed to be consistent and ordering steel to meet a 
given recognized specification would seem to ensure 
securing steel to do a given job. 

But that is true only if the scope clause of the 
specification adequately sets forth the proposed end 
use of the steel that the specification is supposed to 
cover. A poor scope clause means a poor specifica- 
tion. A strong scope clause can save an otherwise 
poor specification because it puts the responsibility 
for performance of the steel on the steel producer if 
he accepts the specification in its entirety. 

Steel product specifications of the American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials are accepted generally as 
standards in the steel industry. They are realistic 
specifications and most of them have proved their 
worth for many years, Many of the most important 
buildings, bridges, power plants and railroads in the 
United States are monuments to their technical and 
economic excellence. 

Previously, three variables of major importance in 
steel manufacture which affect quality and which are 
not set forth in specifications, were enumerated. The 
first was “careful selection of raw materials for melt- 
ing.” The second variable, “steelmaking practices 
designed to produce the desired qualities in each in- 
dividual case,” is more complicated and more elusive. 
Third variable, “selective ingot or slab preparation” 
requires that some qualities of steel be hot-topped 
while others must be capped or rimmed. A relation- 
ship exists between mold size, mold design and qual- 
ity of product. 

All those and many more mill procedures grounded 
in long experience are employed to make the quality 
of steel to do the job demanded of it. 
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Fig. 2. Typical set-up of Meehanite extension parallels. 


The precision jig borer illustrated (Fig. 1), manufactured by the Moore 
Special Tool Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut, uses Meehanite castings exten- 
sively because of their contribution to the quality, accuracy and precision 
operation of this machine tool. 
The important castings indicated are, according to the chief engineer of 
the company, specified as Meehanite castings for the following reasons: 
1. “Close control of hardness for maximum wear resistance, yet just 
within the range of hand scraping.” 
2. “Uniform close grain for good machinability and absence of blow 
holes.” 
3. “High tensile strength and resistance to deflection.” 
In addition a number of fixtures similar to the extension parallels (Fig. 2) are 
Meehanite castings for similar reasons. 
Complete machining data for various types of Meehanite castings is tabu- 
lated and illustrated in our new Bulletin No. 29 “How to Machine Meehanite 


Castings.” For a copy write to any of the foundries listed. a 
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MEEHANITE FOUNDRIES 

American Brake Shoe Co. Mahwah, New Jersey Johnstone Foundries, inc. Grove City, Pennsylvania 
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SCIENTIFIC STOREKEEPING 


TO meet the increasing demand for 
replacement parts, a new diesel loco- 
motive parts center is now in full 
operation at General Motors’ Elec- 
tro-Motive Division, La Grange, Ill. 
From the new center, parts will flow 
to six other’ strategically-located 
distribution points across the nation, 
as well as to fill consumer require- 
ments directly. 

Complete streamlining has been ef- 
fected in the new parts center struc- 
ture which is situated adjacent to 
the main production facilities. Latest 
developments in industrial construc- 
tion provide 155,000 square feet of 
floor space, glass walls, complete 
forced air heating and ventilating, 
also air conditioned offices. Office 
space occupies the entire front of the 
building. A 30-foot high loading sec- 
tion extending along the west end, 
and the balance of the area for stor- 
age and operating purposes complete 
the three major sections. 

This streamlining starts in the 
front office where all orders are re- 
ceived. A bank of the latest type 
accounting machines prepares orders 
in a matter of minutes ready for pro- 
cessing. Pneumatic tubes whisk or- 
ders from the machines to the clerk’s 
headquarters in the adjoining ware- 
house section for filling. 

Surrounding the warehouse termi- 
nal of the tube is a broad expanse of 
small parts bins capable of housing 
more than 20,000 items. All are 
labeled with part numbers and loca- 
tion designations. Orders are picked 
from these steel bins and transferred 
to a mechanized conveyor belt which 
moves the finished cartons to the 
consolidating section for shipment. 
Broad aisles for the convenient use 
of lift-trucks permit storage and 
rapid movement of larger parts by 
the pallet method. In fact, precar- 


. . . insures rapid movement of diesel locoso. 
tive items from new replacement parts center 


Steel bins capable of storing more than 20,000 items are located neat 
to the mechanized shipping line for rapid movement of orders 


toned parts are handled almost en- 
tirely on the pallets which permit 
high piling cartons. 

Engineered packaging and box 
making are also specialties in the new 
center. Parts are inspected and pack- 
ed in specially-designed cartons. 
These range in size from those as 
small as a postage stamp to the 
larger ones which house a complete 
generator rewind kit of 2861 pieces. 
Much research is constantly devoted 
to packaging and shipping. Pro- 
tection to the part, while in stor- 
age and in transit, protection against 
the elements, ease of stacking, and 
economy in unpacking time for the 
customer are “musts” in container 
design. 

After much research in industrial 
plants, the division has standardized 
upon a location method of store- 
keeping throughout the entire oper- 
ation. Parts locations are recorded 


on cards maintained in a central 
card file so that order clerks and 
parts pickers have the exact location 
of any part at their finger tips. 
Many more parts stored in a given 
space are a result of this method. 
Stock shifting becomes a matter of 
paper work instead of the transfer 
of heavy pieces when the location sys- 
tem is employed. 

To provide easy handling of ship- 
ments, a rail spur which accommo- 
dates the loading and unloading of 
five box cars at one time, is built 
into the loading dock. Loading plat- 
forms are at box-car floor level. An 
electrically operated overhead crane 
capable of moving heavy assemblies, 
like complete motors or generators, 
feeds shipments both in and out of 
the cars. Loading docks to accommo- 
date highway trucks are likewise in- 
built to afford further protection to 
material and workers alike. 





“Tool Control” 
Plan Instituted 


Being made available to manufac- 
turers in the metalworking indus- 
tries is a comprehensive and co-ordi- 
nated tool control plan, designed to 
help achieve lower costs and devel- 
oped as a result of several years of 
research and fact finding by Carboloy 
Co. Inc., Detroit. It is stated that 
with the use of more effective tool 
control, lower break-even points 
through major reduction in manufac- 
turing costs may be obtained without 
requiring any expenditures for capital 
equipment. 
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Carboloy states that, in general, 
the program of tool control is of such 
a nature that it can be applied by the 
individual manufacturers themselves. 
To make this possible the company 
has developed and is making available 
a number of aids, including: A manu- 
al of tested cost-reducing tool-control 
systems and practices, with actual 
examples of their application in dif- 
ferent types of metalworking indus- 
tries; a training course, including six 
slide films, also reproduced in book 
form, for in-plant training of person- 
nel; a 200 page tool manual dealing 
with technical phases of tooling. 

Field organization of the company 


’ 


is being made available as a consult- 
ing organization trained to help man- 
ufacturers put the plan into opera- 
tion. It is stated that while the 
company is primarily interested in 
carbide tools, the savings possible 
by reducing manufacturing costs 
through tool control apply regard- 
less of the type of cutting tools used. 
sic, 

A 17-page bibliography on x-ray 
stress analysis, compiled by Herbert 
R. Isenburger, is available from St. 
John X-Ray Laboratory, Califon, N. 
J., for $3.00. It has a total of 240 
individual listings and has a sub- 
ject index which facilitates its use. 
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Operation of 


STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL 


In a Steel Mill 


\ 


The author discusses the operation of a program of this type. Statistical 
methods used are described with an illustration of each presented to ex- 


IT is not to be expected that appli- 
cation of quality control in a large 
steel plant will be the same as that 
ordinarily applied in smaller more 
highly specialized industry. Quality 
control is generally thought of as 
dealing entirely with sampling pro- 
cedures which present and solve risks 
involved in accepting and rejecting 
material. In a large, self-contained 
industry dealing with large units such 
as a 150-ton open hearth heat of 
steel, which is made far in advance 
of its ultimate fabrication, the place 
and importance of statistical qual- 
ity control is of a different nature 
than the setting up of acceptance and 
rejection standards on _ inspection 
procedures. The problem in this appli- 
cation environment is to determine 
what makes a good or bad heat and to 
so control processes and raw mater- 
ial that the highest percentage of 
heats will be obtained which will 
produce satisfactory quality results 
at the final inspection table. It is 
therefore necessary that something be 
known about variables which will af- 
fect the processing of a heat into 
semifinished and finished products. 

For this reason the problems en- 
countered are mainly those of cor- 
relaticn analvsis. Historical experi- 
ence must be analyzed to determine 
factors which are likely to be det- 
rimental or beneficial to the proc- 
esses. Those factors which are found 
critical are then followed by the con- 
trol chart method. Use of new ma- 
terials and methods are constantly 
being advocated and in order to a- 
void costly long term trials or prac- 
tices which are not beneficial and 
to accept those which show improved 
results as soon as possible, statis- 
tical significance tests are necessary. 
Sample inspection is not generally 
applied in the steel plant although 
; Paper presented before Pittsburgh chapter 


of American Society for Quality Control, Feb. 
3, 1949 
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plain the application 


By W. T. ROGERS 


Metallurgical Statistician 
National Tube Co. 
Lorain Works 
Lorain, O. 


its use is put to advantage in some 
testing processes. 

It is evident then that a quality 
control engineer or statistician in a 
large plant must be a specialist in 
the many statistical methods which 
can be applied to the various prob- 
lems confronting him. It is believed 
that with this viewpoint in mind, 
it will be of interest to bring out 
methods of collecting and analyzing 
information, processing it through a 
statistical quality control department, 
and disseminating the results to man- 
agerial and operating personnel. 

Records which must be analyzed 
in order to properly evaluate the 
many problems encountered in a 
modern steel mill are voluminous. 
It is therefore necessary to say some- 
thing about data collection which the 


quality control division must analyze 
in order to aid the operating depart- 
ments in solving their problems. A 
metallurgical quality control group 
depends for its information on rou- 
tine operating and production reports, 
metallurgical observations, chemical 
analysis of materials and final in- 
spection reports as submitted by the 
inspection department. 
Graphically, Fig. 1 presents a chart 
showing orgination of the data, its 
processing through the _ tabulating 
department, the statistical division 
of the metallurgical department 
and on its final routine use. It 
will be seen that material is col- 
lected from nearly every source from 
which variables related to quality 
are likely to be found. Blast furnace 
chemical records show composition 
of the iron, and open hearth charg- 
ing, working, finishing and pouring 
operations are the source of quality 
related variables at this point. At the 
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bessemer plant such variables as blow- 
ing time, iron analysis, and teeming 
practice, furnish measures of quality, 
related to bessemer products. 


In rolling mills information is ob- 
tained relative to heating, rolling and 
shearing practice. At the semifin- 
ished or conditioning department, the 
first factual information relative to 
the steel quality is available, which is 
the surface condition, amount and 
depth of pipe cavities and dimension- 
al measurements which must be met, 
before the steel can be moved to the 
next processing point. The finishing 
mill, in this case, the pipe mill, fur- 
nished the final answer to steel qual- 
ity. Here final inspection results are 
obtained and here it is learned 
whether a heat which will satisfactor- 
ily meet the customer’s requirements 
has been made and whether or not 
it has been made as economically 
as possible with respect to its quality. 
Data are collected from these var- 
ious sources daily, forwarded to the 
tabulating department which punches 
quality control information desired 
on tabulating cards, processes these 
cards into routine daily reports con- 
taining information relative to the 
department from which the informa- 
tion came. 


From this daily collection of ma- 
terial, data obtained are used for 
the maintenance of ninety control 
charts of variables which have been 
found to be related to quality. <A 
master set of these charts pertaining 
to all departments is kept by the 
metallurgical quality control division. 
Duplicate charts pertaining to the 
department from which the data 
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originate are also maintained by the 
particular operating department’s 
own personnel. In this manner qual- 
ity related factors which get out of 
control are pointed out daily to the 
department head concerned. Some 
factors which have been found 
related to quality for tubular prod- 
ucts are shown in Fig. 2. These 
graphs indicate a number of the re- 
lations which are generally found to 
hold true and for which it is neces- 
sary to maintain control charts. 
Examination of these charts shows 
that the relations found are of many 
types with respect to magnitude and 
shape and that linear relations are 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Secondly, a daily quality control 
memorandum is issued to the general 
superintendent’s office with copies 


to the various department heads on 
which are indicated those factors 
which were out of control in the pre- 
ceding 24 hour period. Supplemen- 
ting this is a weekly summary pre- 
sented to the operating departments 
showing status of the most important 
of these variables for the preceding 
week. A repetition of this procedure 
is also carried out on a monthly 
basis. In this manner management 
is informed of individual instances of 
lack of control, periodic lack of con- 
trol and persistent long time trends. 
The foregoing explanation points out 
routine processes of a quality control 
program. In addition to this there 
are special problems requiring appli- 
cation of various statistical tech- 
niques ranging from simple applica- 
tions of the frequency distribution to 
more complicated problems of multi- 
ple correlation. These will be cited 
briefly with a practical example 
shown in each case. 

Frequency distributions are not 
generally used in solving metallurg- 
ical and quality control problems. 
There are, however, times when the 
problem requires no more than this 
simple technique to answer the de- 
sired question. 

Illustrating this is the situation 
where two grades of steel with over- 
lapping chemical and physical speci- 
fications were being produced individ- 
ually. Problems of ordering and stor- 
age facilities made it desirable to 
combine these specifications and pro- 
duce one grade of steel which would 
satisfy either specification require- 
ment. Fig. 3 shows frequency dis- 
tributions of carbon and_ tensile 
strength of the two grades of steel 
involved. It will be noted from this 
figure that while distributions of car- 
bon overlap somewhat, the modes are 
quite far apart. This is not true, 
however, of the distribution of tensile 
strength, where it is shown that 
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CpPrforming to strict standards of excellence is everyday procedure 
ii Sterling. It is one of many features of Sterling’s New Research and 

velopment Program that is resulting in superior, long-lived grinding 
wheels to do your jobs better and much faster. 
Production-minded engineers are ready to apply all the functions of our 
unusual research technique to making, whenever necessary, special 
wheels for your jobs----building them to snap up your production at a 
real, profit-building pace! This is being done in large and small indus- 
tries everywhere....and can be accomplished in yours! We'll provide 
quick delivery, too ! 
Try Sterling’s “Wheels of Industry” made to a new plan, backed up by 
the most up-to-date creative and manufacturing program available any- 
where. Upon request, we'll explain its many features. You'll like them! 
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AN EXAMPLE of 
STERLING’S DEVELOPMENT TECHNIQUE 


JST the right bond and grain combination, subjected 
to tons of pressure, comes out as a structurally perfect 
wheel, accurate to thousandths of an inch, and ready for 
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values overlap considerably and that 
the lowest value encountered on the 
grade requiring higher strength is 
only 4000 pounds in excess of the 
lowest value encountered on the 
grade with the lower tensile strength 
requirement. Minimum value allowed 
by specification on the high tensile 
strength material is 60,000 pounds 
per square inch and the lowest value 
encountered on the lower strength 
material is 59,000 pounds per square 
inch. It is evident from these com- 
parisons that by slightly increasing 
carbon on the lower tensile strength 
material will make it conform to the 
steel with the higher requirement 
and also the higher strength material 
can have a lower carbon and still 
meet its tensile specification. Carbon 
content o1 the lower tensile material 
was shifted two points upward and 
that on the higher tensile material 
lowered four points, with results as 
shown by the dotted frequency dis- 


tribution, indicating that combining 
the chemistry afforded a material 
which met both specifications with- 
out difficulty. 

The control chart is another tool 
which can be used for evaluating 
results of an experiment. On a 
seamless pipe mill control of the 
weight per foot of pipe produced is 
essential and experiments with var- 
ious rolling conditions in order to re- 
duce the variability of this factor are 
quite common. In the example used 
to illustrate this application there 
are three different rolling conditions 
used on a seamless rolling mill and 
the problem is to determine which 
condition gives least variability in 
weight per foot. Fig. 4 shows a 
control chart of results of this ex- 
periment. Each condition was in- 
stituted on the mill and ran con- 
tinuously for a certain period of 
time, and results with respect to 
weight per foot were recorded in 
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chronological order as material \a 
produced. It will be noted from ‘his 
chart that differences result from the 
three conditions, that between condi- 
tions 1 and 2 being relatively insig- 
nificant, but 3 by its decreased vari- 
ability, as shown both by average 
and range charts, represents a defj- 
nite improvement over conditions 1 
and 2. 

Control charts have a further appli. 
cation in showing whether or not 
anticipated results are being obtained. 
An equation evaluating effect of 
carbon and manganese on yield 
strength of seamless line pipe has 
been developed by the statistical de- 
partment. Data from which the equa- 
tion was developed included a carbon 
range from 0.20 to 0.30 per cent and 
a manganese range from 0.30 to 1.00 
per cent. However, orders received 
after this equation was developed re- 
quired higher yield strength than 
could be obtained with the maximum 
combinations of carbon and manga- 
nese used. It was necessary there- 
fore to extrapolate data beyond the 
original parameters. Danger in so 
applying an equation is well known 
and it was necessary to follow re- 
sults closely and to know as quickly 
as possible whether or not the ex- 
tension of this equation was correct. 
Methods used for following results 
was a control chart of groups of four 
tests taken chronologically as results 
were obtained. This chart is shown in 
Fig. 5 where it can be seen that the 
first point fell well below the antici- 
pated average, the next point only 
slightly above average and the third 
was again low, indicating on the 
basis of the first values that extra- 
polation of the equation was incorrect 
and too much of an increase from 
either carbon or manganese was 
being expected. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that neither of these low val- 
ues were outside expected control 
limits and on this basis it was de- 
cided to continue with the same 
carbon, manganese range. Subsequent 
developments as shown by the bal- 
ance of the control chart, prove this 
to have been a correct decision. 


Applications of the “t” test are 
also valuable in a quality control 
department. It was desired to de- 
termine effectiveness of various 
blocking practices on a certain grade 
of open-hearth steel. Among factors 
to be evaluated were average manga- 
nese efficiency and variability of fi- 
nal manganese obtained in the steel. 
Table I shows various average mang- 
anese efficiencies obtained together 
with the number of heats under each 
practice and standard deviations. It 
is apparent from this table that some 
confusion will be felt in evaluating 
the difference shown. With the use 
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of ‘ne “t’” test however, this inde- 
cisiv cness can be resolved to simple 
prov ability. Values of “t’’ as shown 
in ‘he table can readily be trans- 
ferred into relative chances. It can 
be seen that the no block manganese 
in furnace practice has only one 
chance in 450 of coming from the 
same universe as standard practice 
using 2300 pounds of 10 per cent Fe 
Si. The 2000 pounds of spiegel prac- 
tice has only one chance in 265 of 
being as good and so can readily be 
rejected. The 750 pounds of 50 per 
cent Fe Si block evaluates at one 
chance in 145 of not being better. 
Eliminating guess work in this man- 
ner, it is determined that no block 
manganese in the furnace and 2000 
pounds of spiegel give a lower effi- 
ciency while 750 pounds of 50 per 
cent Fe Si gives an increase in effi- 
ciency. Other practices show no sig- 
nificance on the basis of number of 
heats involved. 


x For Standard Block 
x For Compared Block 


~ # For Standard Block : 
VN for Compared Block 


Table II shows the method of ap- 
plying the “t” test in making a 
decision as to differences in varia- 
bility of final manganese content. 


Resolving these differences into val- 
ues of “‘t’”’ also takes the guess work 
out of deciding which practice re- 
sults in the least variability in final 


manganese analyses. 


¢ For Standard Block 
¢ For Compared Block 


t eps nheninensiicnhaspsimepntinemen 


¢ For Standard Block — 
V 2N for Compared Block 


Another test of significance which 
has wide application is analysis of 
variance. The problem chosen to re- 
present this application is one in- 
volving two methods of pickling pipe 
before galvanizing. Methods com- 
pared are pickling process without 
bath agitation and one with agita- 
tion. Test details are irrelevant in 
this discussion, however it consisted 
of 24, ten-inch lengths of pipe cut 
from each of several long lengths. 
Equal numbers of these short lengths 
were then pickled in the two man- 
ners prescribed, with results for the 
length of pickling time as shown in 
Table III. It is evident from a study 
of this tabulation that it would be 
difficult to determine the indepen- 
dent effect of each method due to the 
fact that there are inconsistencies 
within each pipe, from pipe to pipe 
and from one test group to another. 
A factual decision can be made in 


this case with the application of 
analysis of variance to determine 
significance of the observed differ- 
ences. Results of this analysis is 
presented in Table IV where it is 
shown that the F value as calcu- 
lated from the data is 60.5 for the 
difference between agitation and no 
agitation whereas the value at the 
5 per cent level of significance is 5.1 
and at the 1 per cent level is only 
10.6. These comparative results re- 
move any doubt as to significance of 
the difference shown even though 
there is also a significant difference 
between individual pipe selected for 
the test. 


Moving averages also have their 
place in evaluating problems in a 
steel plant. On one run of buttweld 
pipe it was contended that high re- 
jects for welding defects were being 
obtained because of steel quality. 
Inspection results were classified in 
such a manner that steel quality de- 
fects could be definitely determined. 
It was therefore a simple method of 
approach to make a chronological 
plot of the defects as they were man- 
ufactured on the mill, showing as- 
sociated occurences of both quality 
defects and welding defects. Plotting 
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Trace Heegohment 


Gland tev Oty (the, 


Hydra-Trace gives you 
better, faster automatic duplicating 
and here are12 reasons why: 


1. The new Hydra-Trace, a simple, heavy duty compound rest unit, performs 
practically all operations of form turning, contour facing, and step shafts. 

2. Itcan be applied quickly and without any drilling or fitting to all LeBlond 
heavy duty engine lathes 12” to 50” sizes, the RT Series tool room and 
engine lathes, the plain and sliding bed gap lathes, and to the Rapid Pro- 
duction lathes. 

3. Does not interfere with or limit cross travel. Your regular lathe operator 
can handle it without complications. 

4. Diameters are adjustable by means of regular cross feed screw. 

5. Makes available the full swing and center distance capacity of lathe. 

6. It's mounted on special compound rest which is interchangeable with 
regular compound in a matter of minutes. 


7. Hydra-Trace is sold as an attachment... you don’t have to buy a complete 
lathe. You can use it on any identical size LeBlond lathe built since 1935. 


8. Template holder and all controls are conveniently located in front of lathe 
and there are no overhanging brackets or controls in rear. 


§. Does not interfere with use of taper attachment. 
10. Stylus control metering device built directly into compound rest. 


11. You can use any standard or four-way tool block, and you can swivel the 
slide to suit most favorable angle for tool clearance. 


HYDRA-TRACE SIMPLICITY: Only 5 parts are re- Se = 12. Feeds selected directly through regular feed box. 
quired, thus simplifying operation, mounting and un- 
mounting. 1. Tracer slide, 2. Template, 3. Template 
carrier, 4. Bed bracket, 5. Hydraulic tank and pump. 





PROFILE FACING, easily, quickly accomplished by STEPLESS FORM TURNING, contour facing, and step 
swinging template carrier and bed bracket as shown. shafts are all in the day’s work for the Hydra-Trace. 
Note controls are still in front of lathe. Photos show Templates are flat and can be made in your own tool 
application on new 16” RT Series. room. Rough and finish turning with same template. 


theres a Hydra -Srace 


for every LeBlond 
heavy duly lathe... 





YES, AUTOMATIC HYDRA-TRACE duplicating is available for any feduce shaft diameters from 4%” to 6” by varying angle settings of 
LeBlond heavy duty from the 13” Rapid Production up to and includ- the tracer slide. Shaft and profile facing jobs can be accommodated 
ing the 50” heavy duty engine lathe. up to the full swing capacity of the lathe. 


AND THERE’S PLENTY of power and capacity in every Hydra- ee Tee 
Trace. Take the 16” size for example: with 3” top slide travel youcan 





GET THE HYDRA-TRACE FOR YOUR LEBLOND 





For complete information on this productive new duplicator, send today 
for Bulletin HT-1 Please specify sizes of your LeBlond lathes. Address 


THE R. K. LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO., CINCINNATI 8, OHIO, U.S. A. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF LATHES 
SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit. 
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individual lots as they were fabri- 
cated would have made an erratic 
and unintelligible graph, but by use 
of moving averages, this erraticness 
is reduced to a point which makes 
it relatively easy to follow and eval- 
uate. Fig. 6 shows a chronological 
plot of moving averages of five con- 
secutive lots on this one run. From 
this chart it is evident that while 
welding defects show more or less 
of an increase with time, this is not 
true of quality defects, and the con- 
tention that welding defects were due 
to steel quality is refuted. 
Applications of multiple correlation 
are probably the most important tool 
used in statistical quality and pro- 
duction control in a large steel plant. 
One such problem used to aid in 
planning production schedules is as 
follows: A new unit of automatic 
soaking pits was installed at the 
rolling mills. Automatic equipment 
on this unit was adjusted so that 
proper rolling temperatures would be 
reached and maintained until the 
material was rolled. As nothing was 
known about the heating rate of 


these pits in relation to size and 
type of ingots which were to be 
charged into them, it was desired by 
rolling mill management to develop 
as quickly as possible, a correlation 
involving the number and size of 
ingots and elasped delivery time be- 
tween the open hearth and the rolling 
mill. 

Multiple correlation was made in- 
volving these three factors. Results 
of this correlation and their practical 
application were as indicated by the 
following graphs and tables. Fig. 7 
shows the relation of number of in- 
gots charged to heating time. It is 
apparent from this chart that the 
number of ingots charged is related 
to the charge to ready time or time 
in pits, which increases approximate- 
ly 17 minutes for each increase 
of one ingot. Fig. 8 shows the re- 
lation of ingot delivery time to heat- 
ing time. Here it can be seen that 
the charge to ready time increase 
is a curvilinear function of time on 
track, or ingot delivery time, and at 
the lower values of time on track 
there is an approximately constant 
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difference due to ingot size with 
larger ingots requiring less time in 
pits than smaller ingots for corr: s- 


ponding track times. Table V shows 
how these correlation results were re- 
duced to simple tabular form where- 
by mill heaters could estimate 
quickly when a certain designated 
number of ingots of either size would 
be ready to roll, based on ingot de- 
livery time. 

A further problem in multiple cor- 
relation analysis is presented in the 
following example which associates 
carbon and manganese to a harden- 
ability index on a certain grade of 
steel. Information obtained from the 
customer processing this grade of 
steel pointed out that the most de- 
sirable condition was to have a dis- 
tribution of hardenability ratings 
with the greatest possible proportion 
of values above 1.05. This value 
gave assurance that steel rods in the 
most common sizes produced would 
harden satisfactorily. Although the 
1.05 minimum hardenability value was 
desirable, heats as low as 0.95 were 
satisfactory for certain customers, 
and a small proportion of heats in 
this range would not result in dif- 
ficulty at the rod mill. Values be- 
low 0.95, however, could only be 
processed into smaller sizes, and 
heats on which pilot rollings showed 
these lower values had to be held 
in inventory, until suitable orders 
were available. 

Data used to evaluate the effect of 
carbon and manganese on harden- 
ability index, consisted of carbon, 
manganese, quenching-method and 
hardenability ratings on 98 heats. A 
frequency distribution of the harden- 
ability ratings is shown in Fig. 9 
where it will be noted that distribu- 
tion is quite erratic, with an abnor- 
mal proportion of values on the low 
side. Information furnished with the 
data, showed that this condition was 
due to type of quenching used. Har- 
denability value for a heat is nor- 
mally calculated from an oil quenched 
rod obtained from a pilot rolling. If 
the hardenability value so obtained 
was below 0.95, its validity was con- 
sidered questionable and a_ water 
quenched rod was then used as the 
basis for the hardenability value. This 
difference was shown to be respon- 
sible for the distortion in the fre- 
quency distribution. 


A multiple correlation analysis 
was made involving the factors; car- 
bon, manganese and method of 
quenching from which it was possible 
to adjust water quench test values to 
terms of oil quenching and _ subse- 
quently construct Figs. 10 and 11 
which show the independent relation 
of carbon and manganese on an oil 
quench basis only. From Fig. 10, it 
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1é in TABLE I 
rres- AVERAGE MANGANESE EFFICIENCY ON VARIOUS TYPES 
a0 OF BLOCK ON ONE GRADE OF STEEL 
ho 73 Approximate Chance 
- Number Manganese Efficiency Value of Obtaining 
_ Type of Block of Heats Average ° of ‘‘t’”’ Average Shown 
~~ No, Block Mn in Furnace .... 40 67.0 12.7 3.1 1 in 450 
here. 
e6 + No, Block Mn in Ladle ...... 10 78.5 10.2 1.4 lin 6 
mate 7 2000# Spiegel ..... See 68.0 1296 2.9 1 in 265 
ated Z 15007 10% FeSi .... 28 74.0 10.9 4 lin 1.5 
¢ “ 2300# 10% FeSi Standard Block 58 73.0 12.0 2 wakes 
rould 2 %}—— 500% 50% FeSi .... 41 72.0 12.8 5 iin 1.6 
g 160s THO% VeRl iss.......<... 2 79.0 Ce 2.7 1 in 145 
t de- . 
+ 
Z 
. 
a TABLE II 
cor- : STANDARD DEVIATION OF MANGANESE CONTENT ON VARIOUS 
- the TYPES OF BLOCK ON ONE GRADE OF STEEL 
: Approx. Chance of 
lates 19 Number Standard Value of Obtaining Standard 
de Type of Block of Heats Deviation e Deviation Shown 
en- _ ea Mn in Furnace ......... 40 045 4.0 Less than 1 in 16,000 
e of fa) lock Mn in Ladle ........... 10 .040 1.3 1 in 5 
$ 2000#% Spiegel ..... coca ya ap sey 50 .048 5.5 Less than 1 in 1,000,000 
1 the 1500# 10% FeSi ... ie 045 3.4 1 in 1,000 
bof 23004 10% FeSi Standard Practice . 58 .031 - 
5 500% 50% FeSi ..... . 41 .048 5.0 Less than 1 in 1,000,000 
de- : [0 D0 Weel aks cc ccckac ase 28 .033 5 lin 1.6 
dis- a0 60 - to 1@0 igo 140) 
ings FREQUENCY OSIST® BUTTON OF KAROEN ABUiTY VALLES TABLE III 
‘tion | ORIGINAL DATA 
| PICKLING TIME IN MINUTES 
alue va Without Agitation With Agitation 
the will be noted that the hardenability Test Pipe Number Pipe Number 
ould value increases 0.025 for each in- “""? Ry NS = a F me - = 
the crease of 0.01 per cent carbon, and 1 80 105 80 100 45 50 40 60 
; was : 40 55 60 80 70 80 50 50 
was from Fig. 11 it is evident that the 
: : : 70 75 70 90 15 60 40 70 
vere relation with manganese is curved 2 70 105 40 115 50 50 40 60 
1ers, with its greatest influence between 58 70 95 115 55 70 45 50 
s in the values of 0.60 to 0.80 per cent 75 5 70 85 50 60 50 60 
‘ ; ; 3 65 70 80 80 40 90 40 65 
dif- after which it tends to become leas on he a aa ps o — po 
be- effective. From these two curves, it 
P : : 5 9 85 90 ; 
be is possible to estimate the average ‘ . Bh “an Bs a = — 4 
and hardenability index which will be ob- 70 80 90 75 50 50 50 60 
wed tained from any given combination 
held of carbon and manganese if oil TABLE IV 
laws quenched. Combining the two curves, ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PICKLING TIME EXPRESSED IN MINUTES 
Ra r Sum Degrees Mean F Value F Value 
average hardenability with the of of Square From _—‘ From Table* 
t of lowest combination of carbon and Source of Variance Squares Freedom (Variance) Data 5% 1% Remarks 
Bet Treatments 
hie, manganese 0.34 and 0.63 per cent, ‘in aek ao 
i i agitation) 
bon, respectively, would be estimated at eT) ; 14,259 1 14,259.0 60.5 5.1 10.6 Clearly Significant 
and 0.76, and with the highest combi- Between Pipe 
: (P) 6,543 3 2,181.0 9.2 5.9 7.0 Clearly Significant 
 ' nation, 0.44 per cent carbon and 0.90 Bitwens fest Groups 
jen- per cent manganese, it would be 1.22. Ca 437 3 145.7 0.6 8 27.3 Not Significant 
: a i se Within Triplicates 14,317 64 223.7 1.0 2.0 2.7 Not Significant 
es Combinations such as this will rarely Interactions: 
ae 
. : 7 eee 651 3 217.0 0.9 8.8 27.3 Not Significant 
ibu- occur, and on the low side, the near Tx G 1,351 3 450.3 1.9 8.8 27.3 Not Significant 
nor- est approach in this study was 0.35 Px G 1,886 9 209.6 0.9 3.2 5.4 Not Significant 
TxP (Remaind 2,130 236.7 
nent per cent carbon and 0.64 per cent oct al oreo aemmcaenly : 


man wi h nabili Total 41,574 95 
the cae a ane a 6 “pa ee, * Table F values are taken from ‘‘Industrial Statistics’’ by Freeman. 
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lar- mated value of 0.77. On the high 
sore side values of 0.44 per cent carbon 
hed and 0.84 per cent manganese, give 2 
If a value of 1.20 compared to an esti- s 
ned mated value of 1.24. Using the stan- z 
on- dard error developed from this analy- ote ara So oe 
ater sis makes possible the construction > = 7 
the of Figs. 12 and 12A which show the r 
This percentage of heats made to a given z 
on- carbon and manganese, which will I 1.00 
fre- fall below a hardenability value of g roe 
1.05 and 0.95, respectively. For in- ° 
stance, if a heat has 0.40 per cent « 
yams carbon and 0.80 per cent manganese = 
“oh the point of intersection of these two oj + 
of elements is determined and the prob- 
ible ability of their not meeting the es- 
3 to timated value shown on the chart is 
ani read directly from the left hand ver- 80 
age tical scale. This carbon and manga- 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 
oe nese combination shows that approxi- LADLE CARBON 
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EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


DESIGNED FOR STATIONARY USE 


The manchester type of positive plate 
has the unique ead button construc- 
tion.. rolled strips of corrugated lead, 
pressed into holes of lead antimony 
grid. It is widely used by electric utili- 
ties, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, radio and television stations... 
and for railway signal systems, emer- 
gency lighting and other stationary 
applications. 


DESIGNED FOR AUTOMOBILE USE 
positiv 

nstructio 

active ma 

e has proved 
le for the services 
designed. Used for star 
‘onition and other servi 
buses, aircraft and genera 


DESIGNED FOR MOTIVE POWER 


Ironclad positive plate, of 
onstruction, 
Enginee 


power 
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Many Outstanding Features 


VENT PLUG 
me anrmes eiaettG to prevent escape of il 

















GREASE SEAL RING NUT —, 


Holds battery elements securely in place 
... prevents saps of electrolyte... 
keeps tops clean and dry. 


SEALED CELL COVER 
Flush with top of jar. Prevents collection of 
dirt or moisture . . . keeps impurities out of 
cell...eliminates leakage of electrolyte. 





SEPARATOR 

Of high porosity, specially 
treated to last the life of 
the battery. 


NEGATIVE PLATE 


Made extra heavy and built 
to match the long life of 
the positive plate. 


JAR 


Made of specially tough 
and durable Giant Com- 
pound. Built to withstand 
the jolts and jars of hard 
industrial usage. Practical- 
ly unbreakable in normal 
service. 


FEET 

Internal short circuits prac- 
tically eliminated by hav- 
ing the two feet on negative 
plate rest on different ribs 
from those of the positive 
plate, and by having sepa- 
rators extend below both 
plates and rest on all 
four ribs. 


RIBS 


Support all plates and 
separators. Their height 
provides generous sediment 
space, so that internal 
cleaning is unnecessary. 






POSITIVE PLATE 


DEPENDABLE 


Exide-Ironclad Batteries have ALL FOUR of 
the characteristics that a storage battery must 
have to assure maximum performance from 
battery electric industrial trucks—high power 
ability, high electrical efficiency, ruggedness 
and a long life with minimum maintenance. 
The combination of these four Exide-Ironclad 
characteristics assures years of dependable 
day-in, day-out service with economy. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





“Exide” and “‘Exide-Ironclad” 
Reg. Trade-marks U.S. Pat. Of. 
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1.05 and 0.8 per cent will be under 
0.95. 

Application of this analysis makes 
it possible to inform the customer in 
advance of shipment what can be ex- 
pected of a given heat with respect 
to its hardenability value. In this 
manner, heats which do not have 
sufficient chance of meeting the 1.05 
value, can be anticipated and diverted 
to those sizes which have a lesser 
hardenability requirement. 

Sampling procedures are not too 
often applied in a steel mill, but as 
a matter of interest the effectiveness 
of two types of sampling procedures 


are pointed out in the following dis- 
cussion. 

On a certain class of steel pipe, it 
is necessary to determine the ductil- 
ity, this is done by taking a deflec- 
tion test. Details of this test are 
not necessary to this discussion, but 
it is desired that we insure each lot 
against having any pipe below 11.00 
inches deflection. A control chart 
for averages and ranges of samples 
of 15 pipe from lots of approximately 
600 pieces is shown in Fig. 13. It is 
evident from the graph that process 
average is 20 inches but the process 
lacks control with respect to the av- 


erage from lot to lot. This condition 
does not hold true, however, with re- 
spect to ranges where it can be seen 
tuat the average range is 5.28 inches 
and only two points are out of con- 
trol. It was deduced from this ana- 
lysis that while there was consider 
able variation and lack of contro! 
from lot to lot that variation within 
each lot was fairly constant. On the 
basis of this reasoning it was decided 
that the within lot standard deviation 
could be estimated at 1.50 inches. 
Using this basic assumption it was 
decided that the sampling procedure 
would be to take 15 samples from 
each lot, determine the average and 
range and if the range was not out 
of control on the high side and the 
average exceeded 15.50 inches the lot 
would be considered as acceptable. 
The fallacy of this procedure was 
soon demonstrated in that no lots 
were being rejected and occasional 
samples had individual values below 
the minimum limit. As a conse- 
quence a sequential sampling plan 
was proposed. 


This plan was predicated on the 
premise that 15.50 inches was the 
lowest average which could be ac- 
cepted and 20.0 inches was the proc- 
ess average which was desirable to 
maintain. The risk of accepting ma- 
terial with an average lower than 
15.50 inches had to be low, due to the 
fact that difficulty was experienced 
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BIG tuomesons 


w BIG SAVINGS 


in Surface Grinding 
year after year! 
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EXAMPLE NO. 1 


Above—Thompson Heavy Duty Type CX 30” x 
48” x 196” Hydraulic Way Grinding Machine 
with auxiliary vertical spindle for grinding 
safety gib, clamp surfaces and rack seats on 
machine bed. Working capacity of horizontal 
spindle, 740”. Bed length 46 feet. | 








4 EXAMPLE NO. 2 


At left—Thompson Heavy Duty Type CX 36” x 

48” x 120” Hydraulic Surface Grinder. 
Equipped with super precision spindle pow- 

ered with 40 H.P. motor. 





é& The only manufacturer of a complete 
range of heavy duty and light duty sur- 
face and contour grinders for industry! 


Write for new general catalog 





Thompson 
SURFACE 


The Thompson Grinder Company, Springfield, Ohio Grinders 


Copyright 1948—The Thompson Grinder Co. 
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CONTROL CHART FOR AVERAGES ANO RANGES OF SAMPLES OF DEFLECTION TESTS 
ON £ PIPE (13) 
2 
TABLE V 
ESTIMATED CHARGE TO READY TIME (HR.-MIN.) FOR VARIOUS TRACK TIMES 
No. of 3014” « 3014” Ingots Time on No. of 321%” x 3242” Ingots 
6 x 9 10 Track 6 7 8 9 10 
2:38 2:51 3:05 3:25 3:51 2:00 2:18 2:31 2:45 3:05 3:31 
3:28 3:41 3:55 4:15 4:41 2:30 3:18 3:31 3:45 4:05 4:31 
4:18 4:31 4:45 5:05 5:31 3:00 4:13 4:26 4:40 5:00 5:26 
5:08 5:21 5:35 5:55 6:21 3:30 5:03 5:16 5:30 5:50 6:16 
5:48 6:01 6:15 6:35 7:01 4:00 5:48 6:01 6:15 6:35 7:01 
6:18 6:31 6:45 7:05 7:31 4:30 6:18 6:31 6:45 7:05 7:31 
6:48 7:01 7:15 7:35 8:01 5:00 6:48 7:01 7:15 7:35 8:01 
7:08 7:21 7:35 7:55 8:21 5:30 7:08 7:21 7:35 7:55 8:21 
7:28 7:41 7:55 8:15 8:41 6:00 7:28 7:41 7:55 8:15 8:41 
7:48 8:01 8:15 9:35 9:01 6:30 7:48 8:01 8:15 9:35 9:01 
8:06 8:19 8:33 9:53 9:19 7:00 8:06 8:19 8:33 9:53 9:19 
8:18 8:31 8:45 9:05 9:31 7:30 8:18 8:31 8:45 9:05 9:31 
8:28 8:41 8:55 9:15 9:41 8:00 8:28 8:41 8:55 9:15 9:41 
8:36 8:49 9:03 9:23 9:49 8:30 8:36 8:49 9:03 9:23 9:49 
8:44 8:57 9:11 9:31 9:57 9:00 8:44 8:57 9:11 9:31 9:57 
8:52 9:05 9:19 9:39 10:05 9:30 8:52 9:05 9:19 9:39 10:05 
9:00 9:13 9:27 9:48 10:13 10:00 9:00 9:13 9:27 9:48 10:13 





TABLE VII 
REJECTION NUMBERS AND AVERAGE NUMBEK OF SAMPLES TAKEN BY SAMPLING PLAN 


N Rejection Limit Acceptance Limit Actual Distribution 
Number of SN — N, SN + N, of Samples Taken 
Samples EX, — Sum EX¢ — Sum to Make a Decision 
of Values of Values No, of 
1 15.45 21.20 Samples Frequency 
2 33.20 38.95 1 25 
3 50.95 56.70 2 73 
4 68.70 74.75 3 5 
5 86.45 92.20 4 2 
5 104.20 109.95 5 
7 121.95 127.70 6 1 
s 139.70 145.45 7 
y 157.45 163.20 Ss } 
10 175.20 180.95 9 1 
11 192.95 198.70 10 1 
2 210.70 216.45 
13 228.45 234.20 
14 246.20 251.95 
15 263.95 269.70 Total 109 
Average 2.1 





with fabricating material with low 
deflection. On the other hand risk 
of rejecting good material was not 
of great importance, as rejected lots 
could be diverted into other orders 
where this property was not too im- 
portant. On this basis the risk of ac- 
cepting material with low deflection 
M, was set at 0.001 and the risk 
of rejecting good material M, was 
set at 0.01. 

Using these values a _ sequential 
sampling plan was calculated from 
the basic statistics as shown in Table 
VI. Table VII shows the acceptance 
and rejection numbers together with 
average sample size and a distribu- 
tion of the actual number of samples 
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taken on 109 lots. Here it will be 
seen that average sample size by the 
sequential method can be reduced to 
2.1 as compared to 15 by the original 
method. This method also is more 
efficient as shown by the fact that 
3.7 per cent of the lots sampled 
would be diverted to orders which 
do not require such close control 
of the deflection property. 

The foregoing discussion has pre- 
sented in as great detail as possible 
the workings of statistical quality 
control in a large steel mill. It can 
be seen that application of various 
statistical techniques are quite nec- 
essary in this field. These comments 
pertain only to problems found in a 








TABLE VI 
CONSTANTS USED IN CALCULATING 





ACCEPTANCE REJECTION TABLE 

M, = Smaller average = 15.5: 
M, = Larger average = 20.0 
a - The risk of accepting 

M = My, when M=M oe -* 00) 
8 = The risk of rejecting 

M=M, when M=M = A 
@ == Standard deviation = (360 
N = Number of observations 
EX = The value of X for first N observations 
a == Value from table for ¢—.001 4&—.0) 
b = Value from table for &=.01 ¢—.001 

beo2 

N, = —— = 2.302 

M, — M, 

ao2z 

Nn, = - 3.449 

M, — M, 

M, + M, 
Ss -——- =< 17.75 
EX Rejection value — SN — N, 


Acceptance value —= SN + N, 





large steel plant, and while it is not 
contended that this exact procedure 
will apply to all industrial plants it 
is felt that the basic method of ap- 
plication is adaptable in most self- 
contained manufacturing plants. 
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A fluxing agent with improved 
wetting and penetration action, for 
all types of hard soldering, brazing 
and welding, has been granted a 
patent, assigned to Special Chem- 
icals Corp., New York. Known 4s 
Kwik Flux No. 54, it is suited for 
use on stainless steel, iron, steel, cop- 
per and brass, monel, nickel, etc. It 
will function with direct flame, gas, 
hydrogen, acetylene and muffle and 
induction heating. 

-—-O--- 

Corrugated roofing and _ siding, 
made of galvanized steel, bearing 
the name “Strongbarn,” has_ been 
patented and is being produced by 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, 
Ill. Perfected shortly after the war, 
after having been in the process of 
development since 1937, the material 
is said to be 56 per cent stronger 
than conventional roofing and sid- 
ing and is 21 pounds per square inch 
lighter than 26 gage material, yet 
equal in strength. 
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Wo. 11 “Buffalo” Billet Shear with Automatic Feed Table 


Mopern forging shops need a machine that 
will not only cut round or square stock squarely and 
with no “smearing”, but at a good rate of speed. 


“Buffalo” Billet Shears are doing just that in literally hundreds of shops. 
The No. 11 Shear above, for instance, handles 4” square stock, 18 cuts 
per minute. Ten other sizes available shear from 214,” rounds up to 10”. 


As an illustration of this fast, clean cutting, one of many successful ap- 

plications of “Buffalo” Shears is high production work on stay-bolt stock Electrically-Welded Steel Plate Frames 
—clean, square cuts for full thread. —simple, positive controls—fast, accurate 
What about endurance where 24-hour operation is customary? Some of shearing—capacities to suit your opera- 
the “Buffalo” machines built prior to 1915 are still on a9 tion—read about these “Buffalo” fea- 
active duty”. tures in Bulletin 3295-A. Write for your 


If you cut billets, you'll save money copy. now—it may be the economical 
now—and years from now—with solution to YOUR shearing problem. 


“Buffalo” Shears on the job. e* MACHINE 


BUFFAL E COMPANY 


158 MORTIMER STREET BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd.. Kitchener, Ont. 


PUNCHING SHEARING. CIITTING = RENTING 
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Fig. 1 (right) — Caster 

roll swivel bracket—exr- 

ample where an unfinished 

surface is used as. a _lo- — — 

cating medium for ma- 
chining operations 

Fig. 2 (below)—Several 

views showing features of 

special combination driil 

jig and checking fixture 

that simplify processing 
bracket in Fig. 1 

















Unifies 
Drilling and 
Inspection Procedure 


By ROBERT MAWSON 
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WHEN performing machining opera- 
tions, it usually is considered yood 
tool designing practice to provide a 
finished surface on the workpiece for 
locating jigs or fixtures. With such 
a procedure, there is a much better 
chance that the machined pieces will 
be interchangeable, a detail that 
often is necessary or advisable when 
the pieces are sent out for repair 
purposes. 

On some work, however, it is not 
practical to locate the piece from a 
finished surface. This would re- 
quire an additional operation and, 
naturally an increase in manufactur- 
ing cost. Also when a detail does 
not depend on other parts for the re- 
quired accuracy the machining oper- 
ation can be successfully performed 
by locating the workpiece from an 
unfinished surface. 

Example of this latter condition 
is shown in the illustration, Fig. 1, 
which is a caster roll swivel bracket. 
This cast iron bracket, when assem- 


















bled does not have to fit either into 
or against any other detail. There- 
fore, when drilling the bracket it js 
only necessary to maintain the %- 
inch dimension, and to machine the 
several holes in the positions shown. 
Thus it is possible to use an unfin- 
ished surface as a locating medium 
for the machining operations. 

Locating Block Track Guided— 
Special combination tool, Fig. 2, used 
when drilling various holes in the 
bracket is made with a cast iron 
body, A, finish machined on the sur- 
faces F. The center portion of the 
body is provided with a raised sec- 
tion which is machined to form a 
track, B. In this track slides a ma- 
chine steel locating block, C, which 
is machined at the inner end to 
move between the two arms of the 
workpiece. Extreme end of the block 
is machined with a similar contour 
surface as the cored opening at the 
ends of the arms. 

The locating block is moved in or 
out with the %4-inch screw, D, which 
passes through a threaded hole in 
the vertical wall of the jig body, 
and an unthreaded portion of the 
screw is placed in a reamed hole in 
the locating block. Near the end of 
the portion of the screw in the block 
is machined a recess in which is a 
steel pin, through a drilled hole in 
the block. Thus the screw can ro- 
tate, yet it is held in the locating 
block. 

Workpiece is held in position in the 
drill jig with a three-point contact 
machine steel clamp, E. The three 
contact points are the right hand wall 
of the jig body, and the arms of the 
workpiece. The clamp is tightened on 
the workpiece with a hexagon nut on 
a stud which is threaded into the jig 
body. 

The workpiece is located for its cor- 
rect height by resting on a machine 
steel, carbonized and hardened plate, 
F, that is attached to the jig body 
with four filister head screws. Two 
7/16-inch tool steel, hardened and 
ground, guide bushings, G, are accu- 
rately located to drill the holes in 
the two arms of the workpiece. A 
tool steel, hardened and ground bush- 
ing, H, is also accurately positioned 
to guide a 5/8-inch drill for counter- 
sinking the bottom of the cored hole 
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Of course, you know an obsolete machine, even with its low 


carrying charges 





Sually costs more to run than a new one. Your 

















‘ treasurer yably knows that, too; but it won't hurt to remind 
2 t the best time to replace old machines is before they are 
. Smpletely amortized on the books. For, an automatic five years 
a old is dangerously below today’s Acme-Gridley production 
/ standards. 

a If you have seen new Acme-Gridley Automatics in action, you 
» know that doubled production is not uncommon. Maybe we 
k could help you prove this point for your treasurer—by placing 
ir in your hands more case histories of the actual experiences of 
- some of our customers—down-to-earth records of dollars saved 
. with new Acme-Gridley Automatics. Here’s a typical example: 
h 

: CUT THIS OUT FOR USE WHEN YOUR TREASURER WANTS PROOF 

e 

n 

of 

k AN ACME-GRIDLEY CERTIFIED CASE STUDY 

a 


and roll, and at the center of the slide. Positive cam 


THIS IS WHAT HAPPENED 
MACHINE—2” RB-6 Spindle Acme-Gridley Automatic 





control is insured and excessive linkage is avoided. 


g 
ee ‘ : Moreover, : -wer parts ar. 
PART TURNED—Steel Eccentric Bushing foreover, there are fewer parts to wear 
e ; Generous open space around the slides gives more 
+t MACHINING TIME—1714 seconds—for 15 operations : ‘ , 
chip clearance, and more efficient operating con- 
se ™ P ‘ atic . on cps 
1 FORMER METHOD—Blank out on automatic, then on venience, through greater accessibility to tools—all 
: second machine, finish eccentric shoulders, in- : 
1e factors that insure accuracy, 
ternal recess and gouge O.D. : 
n increased production and 
mn PRODUCTION INCREASE—300% 
> lower costs. 


AND HERE’S ONE IMPORTANT REASON 
THE ACME-GRIDLEY CROSS SLIDE is rigidly 


supported, low in the frame, without overhang, and 





has easily adjustable gibs on hardened steel ways. This 


design provides direct contact between the drum cam 






ACME-GRIDLEY BAR 
and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
built in 4, 6 and 8 spindle 
styles, maintain accuracy at 
the highest spindle speeds 
and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 
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Step out front in the Product Parade 












You're off to a flying start—right from the drawing 
board—when design “specs” call for pre-coated 
Thomas Strip for metal parts. 


This versatile, ready-to-use strip steel sparks many 
a design improvement and production short-cut. 
And, it extends the economy of steel to many parts 
once made with more costly metals—while main- 
taining all utility and appearance advantages. Uni- 
form Thomas electrocoatings function either as 
the final finish, or as a ready base for further 
plating or painting. 

Whatever your product, pre-coated Thomas Strip 
can inspire dozens of new ideas for improving 
quality and cutting costs. Available coatings and 
types are listed below. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY « Warren, Ohio 
Specialists in Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


7 
sTRiP STEERS 


Electrocoated with Zinc, Copper, Nickel and Brass e 
Hot Dipped Tin and Lead Alloy e Lacquer Coated in 
Colors ¢ Spring Steel e Alloy Strip Steel, S.A.E. Grades 
e Produced to Your Specifications 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTS... 
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FASTER...AT LOWER COST 





in the workpiece. The bracket re. 
quires two 5/16-inch holes to be 
drilled in alignment and the oo) 
steel, hardened and ground bushing, 
J, is used to guide the tool for ma- 
chining these holes. These holes are 
then countersunk after the work. 
piece is removed from the drill jig. 

Bushing Simplifies Drilling—A {oo} 
steel, hardened and ground bushing, 
K, which was accurately located pre. 
viously is used to guide the No. 19 
drill for machining a hole in the 
workpiece. Positioning block shown 
at L is of tool steel, and is placed in 
a slot machined in the plate, F, and 
held in position by a pin, an 
integral part of the block, which js 
driven in a reamed hole in the plate, 
F and the body of the jig body. 

To use the combination tool, as a 
checking fixture: The clamp, E, is 
first moved back and one of the 
workpieces is placed on the upper 
surface of the plate, F, and in con- 
tact with the edge of the block, L. 
The screw at D is then moved in by 
means of the pins in the screw head 
Movement of the screw brings the 
inner surface of the movable locating 
block, C, in contact with the work- 
piece. When the block is moved as 
far as possible and it is found that 
the corner, M, projects from the face 
of the vertical face of the jig body, 
it will prove that the cored hole be- 
tween the arms of this workpiece 
does not have the desired dimension 
called for on the detail. This indi- 
cates that the workpiece is defective. 

However, if the corner does not 
project, the piece is suitable for the 
machining operation. The clamp is 
then tightened down with the hexa- 
gon nut on the threaded stud, after 
the clamp is moved over the work- 
piece, and the bracket is held se- 
curely in the jig. A 7/16-inch hole 
is then drilled in each arm of the 
workpiece, the bottom of the cored 
hole is countersunk to the _ proper 
depth, a No. 19 hole is drilled, and 
two holes machined with a 5/16-inch 
drill, the jig being rotated and placed 
with its proper surface on the drill 
press table. 

Work Easily Removed—To remove 
the finish drilled piece it is 
only necessary to move back the 
clamp for a short distance, screw 
back the locating block by means of 
the screw and the work can be lifted 
out of the drill jig. 

This tool is a good example of 4 
well designed production device: It 
locates the workpiece accurately 
which is held securely with a mini- 
mum of motions on the part of the 
operator, also steel details have been 
provided, where necessary, to resist 
wear. Furthermore, the jig can be 
operated easily and quickly. 
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RAILROAD WOODWORKING 





They're all 
equally as important 
as mines and rolling milis 


TO MAKE MORE STEEL 


Half the melting stock used in a steel mill or iron foundry consists of scrap. 

In normal times, enough scrap is produced by the mills, foundries, railroads, 
scrap dealers and fabricators to fill the need. 

But although the mills are now working at capacity, the greatly increased 
demand for steel and castings has outstepped the supply of the heavy scrap that 
makes the best steel—and at the fastest rate. 

The quickest way to increase the production of steel and castings is to increase 
the supply of heavy scrap. 

That is why we are am on plants in NON-METALWORKING industries to 
provide the needed heavy scrap NOW. 


One million extra tons are needed! 


You Have the Heavy Scrap Needed to Make More Steel 


Enough obsolete machinery, equipment and parts are being carried as useless 
inventory in non-metalworking plants to give a big push to the production of 
steel. Surveys have proved this. 

The trick is to get that old iron and steel into the hands of the steel producers 
and foundries. 

We're putting that job up to you. 

To help increase steel production . . . provide more steel for fabricating the 
equipment you want . . . 40 build an emergency reserve for national security... turn 
in your useless heavy scrap to your local scrap dealer. 


What You Can Do to Help Step Up Steel Production 


Appoint one top official in your plant to take full responsibility for 
surveying the plant and getting out the heavy scrap. 


Consult with your trade association’s Scrap Drive Committee about 
its program to help the scrap drive. 


Call on your local scrap dealer to help you work out a practical 
scrapping program. 


SCRAPPY SAYS : 


... Melo make MORE STEEL / 
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Localized Corrosion 
(Concluded from Page 89) 


surfaces under barnacles or in con- 
tact with wood upon exposure to sea 
water. Similarly, the local pitting of 
aluminum alloy surfaces which are 
in constant contact with wet absorp- 
tive insulation materials may be ex- 
plained on this basis. Fig. 4 illus- 
trates corrosion of an aluminum al- 
loy resulting from oxygen screening. 

Contact with Other Metals—cCor- 
rosion currents of substantial mag- 
nitude may be caused by contact be- 
tween different metals, generally 
known as galvanic corrosion. One 
point stressed by Dr. Mears, is that 
the electromotive series is not de- 
pendable as a base for predicting 
which metal of any couple will suf- 


fer galvanic attack when coupled to 
a different metal and exposed to any 
solution. The reason is that the solu- 
tion potentials of the different metals 
alter as the solution in which they 


are exposed is changed. Thus, in 
order to be certain whether or not 
contact between two metals will re- 
sult in galvanic attack of a certain 
one of the metals it is necessary to 
measure the potentials of these met- 
als in the particular solution under 
consideration. 

Other factors may influence local- 
ized corrosion. Currents caused by 
externally generated potentials are 
responsible for certain severe cases 
of corrosion. Probably underground 
structures, such as pipe lines, lead- 
sheathed cables, etc., suffer the most 
attack from this source. Differential 


heating and differential illumination 
can cause corrosion currents since the 
different metal areas develop differ- 
ent solution potentials. 


REFERENCE 
1. Bain, Alborn & Rutherford, Trans, Am 
Soc, Steel Treating, 21, 481 (1933) 
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Economic aspects of the fluorspar 
industry and review of the chemical 
developments affecting the use of 
fluorine chemicals in industry are 
covered in report of investigation No. 
141, “Fluorspar and Fluorine Chem- 
icals,” published by University of 
Illinois, Urbana. It was prepared in 
co-operation with the Office of Naval 
Research and the University of 
Illinois. 





Distortionless Broaching 


. ... thin-walled aluminum castings 
at 30 feet per minute 










Fig. 1 (above)—Inside 
faces of this light alu- 
minum typewriter car- 
riage frame are 
broached simultaneous- 
ly without distortion or 
buckling of the part. 
Locating and clamping 
is from both sides, 
eliminating tendency 
to distort during the 
cutting stroke 


Fig. 2 (right) — This 
6-ton pull-down broach- 
ing machine, with a 
36-inch stroke, is used 
for broaching the part 
shown in Fig. 1 
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RELATIVELY light or thin-walled 
castings—when properly supported 
and backed up—can be broached just 
as accurately and easily as heavier 
sections, as illustrated by the broach- 
ing of the inside faces of an aluminum 





typewriter carriage frame, Fig. 1. 

Both faces (the broached surfaces 
are indicated with arrows in Fig. 1) 
are cut simultaneously with a wide 
broach. Broaching machine is a 6-ton 
full-down unit with a 36-inch stroke, 
manufactured by Colonial Broach Co., 
Detroit. The work-holding fixture is 
so designed that the part drops into 
it with the long ‘‘ears’’ down. Locat- 
ing and clamping is from both sides, 
insuring that the part is equally sup- 
ported directly back of the faces be- 
ing broached. With this setup, there 
is no tendency for the light casting 
to distort during the cutting stroke. 

Broach itself is composed of a wide 
broach holder having a_ surface 
broach insert mounted on each side. 
The recess in front of the broach 
holder aids in accurately guiding the 
broach through the guide plate above 
the work. Broach handling on this 
machine is semiautomatic, no manual 
handling of the broach being required. 

Part is removed with the broach 
in the base of the machine. A new 
part is loaded in place after the 
broach has been returned to the top 
of the stroke, where it is retained 
in place by the broach-handling pul- 
ler. Bar across the center of the ma- 
chine, as shown in Fig. 2, is a part 
of the puller release mechanism. 

Broach speed on this particular job 
is 30 feet per minute. This means that 
the actual cutting stroke—to machine 
both faces—requires only 6 seconds. 
Broach return time is 3 seconds. 

—-0-—- 

A 188-page booklet has been pub- 
lished by Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Division of Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., commemorating the 50th anni- 
versary of wire rope making at the 
company’s Palmer, Massachusetts 
plant. 
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Wheel Dressing Tools 
(Concluded from Page 90) 


. rack-and-pinion hand press, Fig. 2, 
ising a small steel punch which fits 
the hole snugly. The bit is held se- 
urely by placing it in the proper 
hole in a drilled steel block which 
will handle all of the six sizes pro- 
juced. 

After the initial compacting process 
the hole is again filled level with the 
powdered metal and a suitable dia- 
mond selected for location in the 
center of the filled hole. Care must 
be exercised to have the diamond in 
proper position so that the best cor- 
ner is exposed for service. A com- 
pacting punch which has been hol- 
lowed out at the end to fit over the 
exposed diamond is used to give a 
final compacting to the powdered 
metal. 

Next the bit is transferred to a 
fixture surrounded by a ring gas 
burner, Fig. 3, which heats’ the 
shank, while an overhead burner can 
be lowered to suitable position to 
play over the end in which the dia- 
mond is set. As the piece comes to 
heat (1150° F), a rod of silver solder 
is held over the top and allowed to 
flow down around the diamond and 
into the powdered metal, strengthen- 
ing the seating of the diamond. The 
special flux in the metal powder mix- 
ture furnishes the proper “wetting” 
action literally to armor the diamond 
with metal and solder, anchoring it 
firmly and at the same time provid- 
ing intimate contact to conduct heat 
away from the diamond into the sur- 
rounding metal when it is cutting a 
grinding wheel. At the 1150° tem- 
perature, the metal powders are not 
melted but provide sufficient capil- 
lary attraction to draw the molten 
silver solder down into the powder 
and envelop each grain. 

No Skill Involved—After the burn- 
er flames are shut off, the bit is 
dropped through a convenient hole in 
the top of the bench, depositing it 
in a tray where it is allowed to cool. 
Finally the bit is placed in the bench 
lathe and the end turned down to 
conical shape, exposing the diamond 
at the point. 


The method is fast and simple, re- 
quiring no particular degree of skill 
on the part of the operator, once 
he has learned the technique. Thou- 
sands of wheel dressing tools are in 
use daily throughout the Ford man- 
ufacturing operations and there is a 
Steady replacement need. Some worn 
tools can be reprocessed but usually 
the diamond has deteriorated to the 
point where its only value is for 
grinding up into diamond dust. 
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WORMS and WORM GEARS 
by Horeburgh s Sct 


@ Here’s precision grinding of a hardened steel worm on 
our exclusively designed worm thread grinder to an unex- 
celled accuracy of less than 1/1000 of an inch on both 
indexing and lead ... assuring perfect thread contour and 
balance. Yet extreme precision is only one of seven out- 
standing features of Horsburgh & Scott Worms and Gears 


... you will see in their use. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


SPEED REDUCERS 


GEARS AND 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, U. $. A. 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 
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The same attention and expediency with which heavy 
plates and structurals are handled at Hanlon-Gregory 
—are given to all] orders... Nuts, bolts, screws, rivets 
—that require protection against rust—al/ receive the 
best possible coating of protective zinc. 


No order is too small for the world’s largest hot-dip 


job galvanizing plant. 
pilete 


S LARGESTAJIOB GALVANIZING PLANT 





GALVANIZING... PICKLING ..and OILING 
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New Products and Equipment 





Finishing Machine 

Spindle speeds variable from 40 to 
1000 rpm allow the operator of the 
model 50. superfinishing machine, 
made by Gisholt Machine Co., Mad- 
ison, Wis., to select the proper speed 
for the degree of surface finish re- 
quired. Designed to handle medium 





to small cylindrical parts, machine 
has a capacity of 12 inches between 
centers, an 8%-inch swing with a 
3-inch maximum working diameter 
and a workpiece weight of 100 


pounds. The quill is spring loaded 
and adjustable from 0 to 45 pounds 
of pressure. 

Machine is equipped with an ad- 
justable tailstock and a complete lub- 
ricant system. One of two standard 
attachments available, a motor driv- 
en traverse attachment, is shown 
installed on the machine. The other 
attachment, a centerless roll drive 
attachment is offered for parts that 
have no centers. Machine may be 
used in finishing such small parts 
as plug gages, hydraulic cylinders, 
pistons and shafts of all kinds. 


Cheek No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hardness Tester 


Dies, knives, cutters, saws, gears, 
round and flat stock, tubing and odd- 
shaped parts up to 2 inches in 
diameter may be tested for hardness 
with the 2% pound model 2 hardness 
tester announced by Ames Precision 
Machine Works, Waltham 54, Mass. 
The rockwell penetration method of 
testing is accomplished by applying 
Pressure to the penetrator by screw 
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action. Tests are made directly in 
the rockwell scales, with the pene- 
trators and pressure loads specified 
in the rockwell conversion chart. 
Brinell equivalents can be figured. 
As the large handwheel on the 
tester is turned to increase the pres- 
sure, the frame is forced open and 
the lever on the front of the frame 
lifts, causing the indicator hand to 
move around the dial. The action 
is small and can be continued indefin- 
itely without altering the frame. Re- 
versible anvils and penetrators, spe- 
cial anvils and larger ball penetrators 
are supplied to further increase the 
number of applications. Complete 





equipment includes a diamond pene- 
trator, one 1/16-inch ball penetrator, 
one short and one long flat anvil, one 
short and one long V-anvil, two hard 
steel test blocks, and one brass test 
block. 


Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Feed Controller 


When nose-mounted through a 
bracket attached to the moving ele- 
ment of any feeding mechanism, the 
power check precision feed controller, 
made by National Pneumatic Co., 
Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y., may 
be employed to automatically retard 
speed and ease pressure at any or all 
points of feed-travel. If applied to 
pneumatic or manual drill press feed, 
it can be adjusted to retard the drill 
during the whole operation or to ease 
the drill through only at the break- 
though point where most drill break- 
age occurs. 

Unit consists essentially of a hy- 
draulic cylinder and an operating 
rod on which simple fittings are 
quickly spaced and preadjusted, dur- 
ing the setting up of the machine, to 


provide a retarding pull up to 1000 
pounds at the desired control points 
of feed-travel. Strength of pull is 
regulated by an external setting. 
Units are offered with 2, 3, 4 or 6- 
inch stroke and may be attached to 
drill press spindle bracket, air cyl- 
inder piston rod or bracket on feed 
table of a milling machine or grind- 
er. 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Motorized Hand Truck 


Powered by a 4-cycle 1% horse- 
power gasoline engine, the motorized 
hand truck built by Comet Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 9253 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 
9, Minn., is capable of negotiating 20 
per cent grades and has a speed of 
2 to 5 mph. Started with a kick 
starter, the truck has a full chain- 
drive and centrifugal clutch which 
transmits power through a jack-shaft 
to the heavy-duty demountable rub- 
ber-tire wheels. Both wheels have 
roller bearings and are equipped with 
friction drive. 

Loads up to 2000 pounds may’ be 
handled. Handle length is 60 inches 





and overall length 24 inches. Lever 
type hand throttle on handle of truck 
provides finger-tip control for smooth 
starting and stopping. The lever type 
hand brake is on the other handle. 
Model 105 has a chime hook, concave 
drum carriage and drum fork. 


Check No, 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Thread Roller 


Production rate of 750 headed 
machine or cap screws per minute at 
normal hardness or 375 per minute 
preheat treated is claimed for the 
new planetary hyper-production 
thread roller announced by Batch- 
elder Engineering Co., 10 Park St., 
Springfield, Vt. Known as_ Beco 
model 312, it uses one externally 
threaded continuously rotating cyl- 
indrical inner die and three internal- 
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@ Just one of the big advantages of 
HERC-ALLOY Sling Chains is that you 
can determine their serviceability by 
a simple visual inspection.* Ordinary 
steel or iron chains, on the contrary, 
grow dangerously brittle with age... 
an insidious threat to the safety of 
men and materials. That's why more 
and more of the important compa- 
nies are standardizing 
on HERC-ALLOY Sling 
Chains... because you 
can see for yourself 
that they're safe. 

*Write for your copy 


of this new, informative 
booklet. No charge. 











You can see 
for yourself 
that they are 
safe. 





HERC-ALLOY FEATURES 


@ America’s first alloy steel sling chain... first 
to bear a serial number. 


@ Every CM HERC-ALLOY Sling Chain is alloy 
steel throughout...links, rings, hooks. There 
is only one grade... the best. 


@ Every chain is individually tested and accom- 
panied by a certificate of registration. 


@ Links are side welded for maximum strength 
by patented INSWELL electric method. 


@ HERC-ALLOY Chains should never be 


annealed. 


@ HERC-ALLOY Chains are lighter...stronger... 
easier to handle...outlast ordinary chains 
4 to 5 times...cost less on the job. 


HERC-ALLOY...the chain you can SEE is safe 


COLUMBUS-McKINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y 


DFFICES: New York » Chicag 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


ly threaded stationary external see. 
ment dies. Three independent auto- 
matic feeds deliver blanks to each of 
the outer dies. 

Blanks having three different types 
of heads can be rolled simultaneously, 
if desired, and drop into separate 
work baskets to prevent mixing. 
Design provides that six screws are 





always being rolled at any given in- 
stant. When rolling preheat treated 
stock a single lobe cam is substituted 
for the normal double lobe cam and 
blanks are started half as often. 
One or two dies can be replaced it 
accidentally damaged without replac- 
ing the entire set. Slip clutches are 
provided in case of jams. 

Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Pallet Truck 


Intended for use in picking up 
practically any pallet, the Palletruk, 
built by Salsbury Corp., 1161 E. 
Florence Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., is 
equipped with two 9-inch forks, 48 
inches long, and spaced 9 inches 
apart. A 4-inch lift is provided for 
ample clearance above the floor. The 
truck is fully articulated to permit 








handling pallet loads over sharply 
pitched irregularities in floor levels 
with danger to load stability. 
Truck can negotiate aisles only 
slightly wider than the pallet being 
handled. It turns in its own length. 
Power is furnished by an air cooled 
Wisconsin engine and leads up to 
4000 pounds may be handled on 4 
15 degree ramp. The fully rotatable 
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UP-TO-DATE with 


In modernization of present plant equip- 
ment, the use of MICRO precision 
switches has solved difficult problems 
for hundreds of industrial plants. 

Use of MICRO precision switches has 
increased machine capacity, reduced re- 
pairs and work spoilage, and made it 
possible for one man to supervise the 
operations of more than one machine. 
The applications shown here are but a 
few of the thousands of uses for these 
accurate, precise, dependable switches. 


MICRO Precision Switches! 


MICRO precision switches are provided 
with sturdy metal housings that are re- 
sistant to shock, dust and moisture. 


MICRO SWITCH sales engineers, ex- 
perienced in solving control problems 
in every type of industry, are conven- 
iently located to help you with advice 
on the most practical and economical 
method of making your machinery more 
productive. Write to the MICRO 
SWITCH branch nearest to you, or to 
MICRO SWITCH, Freeport, Illinois. 





MICRO SEALED TYPE 
DIE CAST ENCLOSED 
PRECISION SWITCH 


A popular design with 
plant managers, fore- 
men, time study men 
and others faced with 
the need for moderniz- 
ing plant machinery. 











How to Save Costly 
“Slack” Trouble in Wire Winding 


This sealed type MICRO precision 
switch is mounted on a device which 
allows this wire-winding machine to 
operate only when the wire passing 
through the roller is taut. Its installa- 
tion completely eliminated broken 
needles, broken yarn and lost time which 
had previously developed whenever the 
wire became “‘slack.’”” As soon as the 
“slack” is relieved, the wire tightens 
against the roller, and the switch starts 
the winding machinery in operation. 


How to Save Time 
on Tapping Operations 


Here a sealed type MICRO precision 
switch is used to assure proper position- 
ing for tapping operations. It makes 
sure that the machine will not start un- 
less the work has been properly posi- 
tioned in the jig. Use of this switch has 
saved many rejects, reduced tap break- 
age, and saved overall tapping time. 
This type of arrangement is easily in- 
stalled by a maintenance man or plant 
engineer. 
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How to Handle More Than 
One Machine At A Time 


An arm on the carriage of this hobbing 
machine contacts a sealed type MICRO 
precision switch at the end of its travel. 
The switch stops the machine automat- 
ically, and turns on a light that signa!s 
the operator. He places new work in 
the machine, sets it in operation and 
goes about his duties at another machine. 
MICRO precision switches provide 
many ways to save time with present 
equipment. 


e in precision switches 





New York * Boston +» Cleveland + Los Angeles 


Portland «+ St. tovis + Dallas + Toronto 

















“ never send a boy... 








»-- fo do a man-sized job” 


... and coil handling today is certainly just that. 


Mathews’ Engineers were developing Gravity and Power Convey- 
ers and special conveying machinery for the Steel Industry way back 
when an 8,000 lb. coil was called heavy. As these weights have 
increased over the years, the Industry has demanded heavier, more 
rugged conveyer units—conveyers which can stand the terrific beating 
of continuous steel mill service. 


Today, Mathews coil-handling conveyers and special coil manipu- 
lating machinery are handling coils weighing as much as 50,000 lbs. 


Give your heavy handling problem to Mathews’ Engineers and 
let them go the limit in building into the equipment the weight the job 
demands. They make available to you the benefit of many years of 
experience in applying conveyers in heavy industry. 


Heavy-duty, spring- 
mounted coil upenders 
and side-tilters, typical 
examples of Mathews en- 
gineered machinery for 
modern steel mill service. 








MATHEWS CONVEYERS 


GENERAL OFFICES ....... Mathews Conveyer Company 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


PACIFIC COAST DIVISION . . Mathews Conveyer Company. West Coast 
SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 
CANADIAN DIVISION..... ... +» Mathews Conveyer Company, Ltd. 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
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turret power unit provides complete 
maneuverability and constant truck 
motion without the necessity of gear 
shifting. This is accomplished by the 
inclusion between the engine and the 
drive wheel of a fully automatic 
clutch and transmision. 

Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Gear Machine Gage 


Michigan Tool Co., 7171 E. Mce- 
Nichols Rd., Detroit, Mich., is an- 
nouncing the addition of a semiauto- 
matic gaging device to its automatic 
loaders for its gear finishing machine. 
It mounts at the “loading” end of 


the chute leading into the machine, 
consists of two gears used to gage the 
pinions being finished and mounted 
so that they can revolve freely. The 
center distance between the two gag- 
ing gears is such that a pinion with 
an oversize diameter, or one on 
which the stock is excessive for best 
shaving results, will not drop through 
between the gears into the machine. 

After dropping into the chute, the 
pinions are picked up one at a time, 
by automatic adaptors (which act as 
arbors), shaved and ejected into the 
exit chute—all automatically. The 
illustration shows one of the pinions 
in shaving position, the guard having 
been removed from the underpass 
shaver to show the entire mechanism 
Check No, 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Flash Trimmer 


Morton Mfg. Co., Broadway and 
Hoyt, Muskegon Heights, Mich., is 
announcing two flash trimming ma- 
chines, one for small motor frames 
and other cylindrical parts and the 
other for strip stock, bicycle rims or 
other cylindrical parts. Capacity in 
removing the flash or upset from 
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ver watch doughnuts cooking to just the right 
shade of rich, tempting brown? Appetizing, isn’t it? 
But... the job calls fer hot oil—and every house- 
wife knows that’s one of the meanest of fire hazards. 


The insurance company recommended CO.— that’s 
why Swans Bakery in Knoxville came to Kidde 
for an extinguishing system that would smash the 


threat of fire in doughnut baking machinery. If 


the hot oil flashes into flame, the Aidde* system, 
instantly and automatically, shoots fast-acting car- 


The words ''Kidde’’ and ‘'Lux"’ and the Kidde seal 
are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 360 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 


—fire won’t live long here! 


bon dioxide (CO,) through Multijet Nozzles into 
the machine that bakes the flaky doughnuts. That’s 
the end of the fire! And, of course, the dry, clean 
CO, can’t damage the machine or spoil its contents. 
The doughnuts just go right on cooking! 

You may never bake a doughnut in your plant— 
but you may have fire hazards that are every bit 
as tricky. Just ask a Kidde representative what to 


do about them! 


When you think of CO», call Kidde! 


* Aliso known as “LUX.” 
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MOTORS ¢ FANS © MOYNO PUMPS - 


OVERHEAD SYSTEM BRINGS DOWN OVERHEAD COSTS 


Tie your materials, machines and men into a neat profit package— 
with R & M electric hoists. Here’s what they’re doing for Great 
Lakes steel processing plant. At receiving dock, no demurrage 
charges. In storage, less rehandling. Fewer interruptions on the pro- 
cessing lines, less down-time on expensive machines. Easier work, too, 
throughout the plant. Result: lower production costs, more profits. 
R & M’S DO ALL THE LIFTING HERE . . . One man, with 4-ton 
traveling crane, unloads steel from gondolas into receiving area. 
From there, five 2-ton trolley hoists on traveling bridges serve 
storage, processing lines and shipping. Hoists can be switched from 
one bridge to another as requirements vary; operators need no 
special skill or training. Savings in handling costs have been sub- 
stantial, Congestion reduced to a minimum . . . manpower utilized 
to best advantage . . . operations set for peak efficiency. 

KEEP COSTS DOWN—PROFITS UP .. . Plug leaks in your profits, 
streamline your materials movement. An R & M specialist will gladly 
analyze, make recommendations. So “Take it UP with R & M.” Hoists 
and cranes in types and sizes for every purpose. Write today. 


Type Fi—Capacity: 1000-4000 Ibs. 


Others from 250-20,000 Ibs. 


ROBBINS « MYERS-INC. 


HOIST « CRANE DIVISION - 


BRANTFORD 





FOUNDED 1878 
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butt welded is 4144 inches minimum 
to 9 inches maximum diameter, with 
8-inch length of stroke and _ stock 
thickness up to %-inch maximum. 
Base of machine contains the hy- 
draulic fluid and operating valves. 
Cutting speed of 50 feet and a re- 
turn speed of 100 fpm is provided. 
Latter machine removes flash or 
upset from strip stock or cylinders 
up to 4 inches maximum width and 





3/32-inch maximum thickness. Lower 
housing of machine is machined on 
the upper surface to form the guiding 
ways for the movable cylinder. Rams 
are made of steel forgings and ma- 
chined to a T-shape. Constant cut 
and return stroke is provided. Pro- 
visions are made for shortening the 
total length of ram travel. This trim- 
mer is automatic in its operation. 

Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Steam Generators 


Generating 45 pounds of steam per 
hour, the Speedylectric line of elec- 
trode steam generators, designed by 
Livingstone Engineering Co., 100 
Grove St., Worcester 5, Mass., have 
a capacity great enough to serve a 
two-platen heavy-duty compression 
molding press with a platen size of 
2 x 20 x 30 inches on a straight heat 
cycle. Operating on 220 volt, single 
phase power, the units, which meas- 
ure 14 x 21 x 35 inches, are offered 
in pressure ranges of 100, 200 and 
250 pounds per square inch gravity. 

Known as series No, 512-1% boil- 
ers, they have other applications in 
addition to plastic molding, such as 
heating of rubber rolls,- glue pots 
and laboratory presses. The units 
are readily portable, weighing less 
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RECORDS SHOW NO SLUDGING IN FIFTEEN YEARS with 


: BROOKS LEADOLENE 


* Sludging—that's the quick, easy way to and pinions for years without replacing. 


en any mi man grey halter’ says stays neutral— 


first si f ing, take a look at 
irst sign of sludging, take a look at your never becomes acid. Being unaffected 





pinions and gears. You'll see signs of 
get ’ by water, wear or sludging—make-up 
y pitting, cutting and excess wear. At this ae 
a 1 EOE costs are negligible. Keep your mill at 

ee ee eee top production—change to ‘LEADO- 


: ence of the Brooks engineer. He will LENE” NOW! 
P show you how “LEADOLENE”’, with its 
t “Indestructible pH-ilm’’ will stop this 


excessive wear, pitting and sludging. As 
a matter of fact, in many instances you 
can continue using these damaged gears 


PERCE COTE # 22° AAA TR SD 5 seit be 





’ Cleveland, Ohio 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Warehouses: In Principal Industrial Cities 


: 

n 

P *LEADOLENE... the ‘''I.P. Lubricant’’ (‘In- 
8s destructible pH-ilm)... for Industrial Needs 
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than 100 pounds. Heat is generated 
by the resistance of the boiler water 
to the fiow of current between solid 
electrodes. If there is no 
water in the boiler, no current flows 
and the power input stops. 


metal 


(heck No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Automatic Transmission 


Made to 
two-speed 


supplement or replace 
motors and providing a 
range of speed, the two- 
speed automatic transmission an- 
nounced by Western Mfg. Co., 3400 
Scotten Ave., Detroit 10, Mich., has 


broader 


the additional advantage of having 
special ratios available. The mech- 
anism consists of two over-running 
clutches, one engaging in a clock- 
wise and the other in a counter- 
clockwise direction, so arranged that 
by merely reversing the motor, two 
speeds are provided, one at a 1.1 
ratio and the other at a preselected 
reduction. These speeds are provid- 
ed on the output shaft without 
changing its direction of rotation. 
Reversing operation is accom- 
plished by a pushbutton, limit or tim- 
ing switch. Two-speed transmissions 
are built to handle 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 








Provuction: 


You want a press that will pro- 
duce—so designed and constructed 
that it will meet the demands of 
modern-day plant production. You'll 
find R. D. Wood hydraulic presses 
do just that! The 100-ton Hydro- 
Lectric Open-Gap Forcing Press 
shown is typical. It’s an all-purpose 
press; and it has the necessary pro- 
duction economies of operating effi- 
ciency and low maintenance. 








HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES F£ 


EST. 1803 


140 


Quay: 


You want a press that will pro- 
duce a quality product—a press that 
turns out a perfect job a// the time. 
R. D. Wood Presses are built on the 
concept of quality, in design experi- 
ence, materials and workmanship. 
Write for literature today on hydraulic 
presses or hydraulic press problems. 
R. D. WOOD COMPANY, Public 
Ledger Building, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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and up to 50 horsepower motors. In 
the 5 horsepower model with a 175) 
rpm input, the low limit is a reduc- 
tion of 6.31 to 1 but any preselect- 
ed ratio from 1.1 to this low limit i 
obtainable. 


Check No. 106 on Reply Card for more Detai!, 


Cord Trolleys 


Electric current may be supplied t: 
hoists and other mobile equipment 
operating on monorail tracks by the 
Budget conductor cord trolleys, an- 
nounced by Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist 
Division, Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc., Muskegon, Mich. The conductor 
cord is suported by the trolleys on 





the same track on which the hoist 
is installed. It permits the support- 
ing of cords around curves on mono- 
rail tracks. They will go through 
the same switches as the hoist trolley 
It is practical to use this method of 
supplying current to hoists _ for 
tracks as long as 175 feet in 
which there are curves and switches. 


Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Radius Forming Brake 


Engineered for the forming of dur- 
aluminum, chrome molybdenum and 
other materials of low ductility which 
would fracture if formed to a sharp 
‘no radius” bend, the new radius 





forming brake, announced by O’Neil- 
Irwin Mfg. Co., Eighth Ave., Lake 
City, Minn., has a capacity of 24 
inches in 16-gage sheet steel. This 
No. 4 brake eliminates the possibility 
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NAMES THAT ARE INSEPARABLE 











. BAKER'S MAGDOLITE isthe bers at lower fuel costs with 
| original Dead-Burned Dol- _less defective material. That is 


omite ... preferred throughout the experience of open hearth 





the industry. Furnace bottoms and electric furnace men. That 


) protected with this gor? INN Veg can be your experi- 





superior refractory 3° 1889 1949 4p ence, too. Write for | 
produce uniform in- G% & the facts on BAKER'S | 
gots in greater num- % » MAGDOLITE. 

} "ty OF ~ 


3 
THE J. E. BAKER COMPANY WAYS BETTER 


Billmeyer MAIN OFFICES Millersville ® COMPOSITION 
Penna. YORK 2, PENNSYLVANIA Ohio @ PREPARATION 
@ ECONOMY 


@ STRENGTH 
FLUXING LIME ®@ QUALITY 








MAGDOLITE + LOW SILICA LIMESTONE + CHEMICAL LIME + 


aker's |Viagdolite means Better 
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of fracture or disintegration develop- 
ing at the line of forming. Case 
hardened and spring tempered ma- 
terials that must be formed after 
heat treating can also be safely 
worked to accurate dimension. 
Degree of forming is 125 degrees. 
Radii obtainable with standard form- 
ing bars are 0, 1/16, 3/32, %, 5/32, 
3/16 and 7/32-inch. Angularity of all 
bends is accurately controlled by ad- 
justable angle degree stops. Two dif- 
ferent positions allow operator choice 
for both convenience and greater pro- 
duction in forming. It is equipped 
with Torrington roller bearings. 


Check No, 12 on Keply Card for more Details 


Portable Stacker 


Loads up to 500 pounds may be 
raised and lowered within the capac- 
ity of the easily movable model DH 
Handy Hoister, made by Lewis- 
Shepard Products, Inc., 280 Walnut 
St., Watertown 72, Mass. It may 
be used in the shop or warehouse as 
well as in the loading and unload- 
ing of street trucks. Crank-up and 
crank-down operation through plane- 
tary gear drive winch permits plac- 
ing and holding platform at any level. 
Winch handle cannot spin or get 
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away from operator when lowering 
the load. 

Wheels and sheave run on roller 
bearings. Platform of heavy gage 
reinforced sheet steel rolls on guide 
wheels equipped with ball bearings 





and safety guards. Its open-end 
base straddles machines or other ob- 
stacles. The hoist is held firmly to 
the floor except when the steering 
handle is pulled forward to move it. 
It has a 24 x 24-inch lifting plat- 
form, 5%%-inch lowered height, 58- 





inch lifting height and 72-inch over. 
all height. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Sheet Grinding Machine 


Adjustable to any length sheet up 
to 144 inches and travelling at 58 
lineal feet per minute, the carriage 
of the No. 27-K sheet grinding and 
polishing machine, designed by Excel- 
sior Tool & Machine Co., 3100 Ridge 
Ave., East St. Louis, Ill., is operated 
by a reversible motor, stopping auto- 
matically at end of stroke and raising 
rubber pressure roller so _ polished 
sheet can be removed. The mechanic- 
ally operated machine can be located 
on any floor, no concrete foundation 
being necessary. Grinding belt can 
be removed and replaced in 5 min- 
utes. All mechanically controlled 
adjustments are operated from the 
same location. 

Machine carriage cannot overtravel, 
thus preventing damage to grinding 
belts or rubber contact roller on 
which any pressure from 200 to 600 
pounds may be applied by removable 
hand weights. The motor is directly 
connected with V-belts to the driving 
pulley on the polishing head. Front 
drum is adjustable to take care of 





L. $. BRACH LABELS 


ELECTRICAL UNITS 


Uses Topflight Tape because 
it sticks at once and stays 


The L. S. Brach Manufacturing 
Co. of Newark, New Jersey, manu- 
factures many components used in 
electrical ard radio assemblies and 
hook-ups. Typical is one of the 
applications shown here. 

Operator Rocco M. Matullo is 
shown successively affixing two pres- 
sure-sensitive labels to a neon argon 
high speed duplex lightning arrestor, 
before shipment to the Western 
Railroad Supply Co. 


Neat, attractive, adequate 


Quickly applied in a one, two, 
three motion, one end of tape is 
sealed over the other. Clean, sharp 
printing and lustrous appearance 
make positive information easily 
read, for the life of the unit. No lost 
time, mistakes, or bewilderment be- 
cause labels are torn-off or defaced. 


Topflight Tape has pioneered in 
printed pressure-sensitive cello- 
phane for industrial uses. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE COMPANY 


ERWIN HUBER, President 


YORK PENNA. 
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Morse-Rockford Over-Center 
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As a purchasing engineer, design engineer or main- 


tenance man —here’s help in getting the best in 


mechanical power transmission. In making your 
choice, use this handy check list of the basic Morse 


Chain line—the finest mechanical power transmission 
products available. 


There are 20 Morse branches capable of giving expert 


engineering counsel on power transmission problems. 


Morflex Couplings 





Friction Clutches | 


DSC Flexible 
Couplings | 





Silent Chain Drives 
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Morfiex Radial Drive Shafts 





Morflex Drive Shafts 


Morse-Rockford Pullmore Clutches 


Roller Chain Drives 


Morse Mechanical Power Transmission Products 
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MECHANICAL | A provucr OF | 
| POWER TRANSMISSION 
| PRODUCTS , 


“Wieeisecssnnt ate coms canine BORG-WARNER 








Morflex Radial Couplings 





| Morse-Formsprag 
Over-Running Clutches 





[ NOTE: Distributors — 
there’s one near you—carry 
| stocks from which quick de- 
liveries can be made. Write 
i Dept. 327, Morse Chain 
| Company, 7601 Central 
Avenue, Detroit 8, Mich., 
i for further information 
about any or all products. 


~ “Use me for reference” 


Here’s your quick reference file for 
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| 
| 
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DRC Flexible 
Couplings 
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grinding belt length variations. Grind- 
ing belt speed is 3500 surface feet 
per minute. As excess pressure will 
discolor and buckle light gage sheets, 
friction temperature is reduced by 
applying a lubricant to the sheets. 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 





Belt Conveyors 


Idlers of belt conveyor systems 
made by Transall Inc., 109 N. 11th 
St., Birmingham 4, Ala., are lubri- 
cated with nonoxidizing, nonemulsi- 
fying lubricant which retains its vis- 
cosity through a wide range of tem- 





peratures. This lubricant is sealed in 
and will not throw out to cause 
damage to the belt. The combination 
of ball bearings and this lubrication 
eliminates cold morning starting 
troubles. Mounting of each roll is of 
Neoprene which cushions, eliminates 
bearing shock and reduces vibration 
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as well as providing automatic self- 
alignment of bearings. 

Conveyors as a whole have such 
features as minimum heights of head 
section, main chassis and tail section; 
spill shields to protect the belt; com- 
pact drive and power unit; self-clean- 
ing tail pulley; and short, maneuver- 
able, tail section. Conveyor is suited 
to installations where it has to be 
moved frequently, as it does not rely 
on permanent support structures. 
They may be extended to any reason- 
able length. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Floor Truck 


With a maximum capacity of 2500 
pounds distributed load, the Load 
Carrier Junior industrial floor truck, 
made by Market Forge Co., 25 Gar- 
vey St., Everett, Mass., is furnished 
in tilt, nontilt, wagon and dolly 
types. Truck is 30 inches wide and 
has 60 inches of loading space be- 
tween end racks. Overall length is 
63 5g -inches. 

Wheels can be furnished of semi- 
steel, aluminum, cushion _ rubber, 
hard rubber and plastic in 4, 6 and 
8-inch diameters. Standardized ac- 
cessories normally used on the Load 





Carrier such as end racks, pipe 
stakes, box sections, shelves, leaf 
trucks, cradle units, and rod and tube 
units may be used. 


Check No, 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Variable Speed Drives 


Added to the line of variable speed 
transmissions produced by Graham 
Transmissions Inc., 3754 N. Holton 
St., Milwaukee 12, Wis., are two 





units, both with built-in motors. 
Model 41M is equipped with built-in 
Stearns magnetic brake. Illustrat- 
ed here, it is for application on ma- 
chines requiring instant stoppage 
when the motor power is shut off, 








ACCEPTED 


BY AMERICA’S LARGEST 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
TO DO THE TOUGHEST 
BLASTING AND PEENING 
OPERATIONS 


o% . : iE? Ay ' 
ae: : & 
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e@ ROUND 
e UNIFORM IN SIZE 





UNRETOUCHED PHOTO OF 
HI-GRADE SHOT 











e UNIFORM IN HARDNESS 
e@ LACKS IRREGULAR SHAPES 


CLAYTON-SHERMAN 


ABRASIVES COMPANY 
3896 LONYO ROAD 
DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN 


CEdar 7200 





e@ RECTANGULAR 


FAMOUS — 


FOR ITS ABILITY 
TO STAND UP 
UNDER REPEATED 
HARD USE 





SHARP 
TOUGH 
e DURABLE 





MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE 
OF METAL 
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ogether with a choice of infinitely 
variable speeds from top to zero. 

Model 41MW has a built-in worm 
reducer and is offered in ratios of 
reduction of 5:1, 12:1, 18:1, 27:1 and 
4:1. The gear box may be fastened 
to the transmission housing to give 
horizontal position of the slow speed 
shaft, either left or right; or the out- 
put shaft may project vertically 
either upward or downward. The 
heavy cast iron construction of the 
main transmission housing provides 
rigid mounting of this unit through 
four supporting bolts. 


Cheek No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


indexing Turret 


An automatic indexing square tur- 
ret is announced by Hardinge Broth- 
ers, Inc., Elmira, N. Y., for application 
directly to the tool post T-slot of the 
compound slide on that company’s 
precision lathe. The turret takes four 





standard 5/16-inch square tool bits. 
Accurate indexing is accomplished 
through a hardened and precision 
ground tapered index pin which 
locates in mating hardened and pre- 
cision ground stations. 

Turret indexes rapidly by a simple 
movement of the ball handled lever. 
Moving the lever, the turret is auto- 
matically unlocked, indexed to the 
next tool position and relocked, ready 
for the next machining operation. 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


Straightening Machine 


To affect savings in space, F. J. 
Littell Machine Co., 4165 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 13, Ill., has combined a 
No. 438-7PD continuous straighten- 
ing machine with a No. 60-36 auto- 
matic centering reel on a common 
base measuring 72 inches wide and 
90 inches long. Design details of the 
straightening machine include pinch 
rolls 4% x 38 inches with one set on 
each end. The 7-roll straightener has 
rolls 2% x 38 inches long. Upper 
straightening rolls are ball bearing 
equipped and lower straightening 
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Slow or Fast Draw..- 
with this 500-Ton Press 


® Slow-down valve, set by hand wheel, 
controls speed from rapid traverse 
to full pressure traverse at any 
point in the stroke. 


@ Drawing speed adjustable from 
maximum to half speed without 
change in speed of rapid traverse. 


@ Push-button controls slide for each 
stroke, stop at the top. Top posi- 
tion adjustable with hand wheel. 


@ Hydro-pneumatic die cushion in 


bed. 


@ Daylight opening, 54 in.; stroke, 36 
in. Overall height, 20 ft. 















WILLIAMS-WHITE & CO are pioneers in the design and 


construction of presses, hammers, punches, shears and 


rolls to meet the particular needs of industry. Each 


machine is truly custom built to your requirements. 


Write us, giving as much information as possible 


about the machine you need and we 


ws 


WELL KNOWN ... 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


will send full specifications with 


no obligation on your part. 


WILLIAMS-WHITE & Co. 


MOLINE, 


ILLINOIS 


MAKERS OF PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLS FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 
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rolls are power driven. Machine is 
arranged with a 4 to 1 variable speed, 
5 horsepower drive, to give speed of 
225 to 900 fpm. 

The automatic centering spindle 
type reel is not motor driven. It 
is mounted in slots so that it can be 





adjusted forward or backward in re- 
lation to the straightening machine. 
Coil capacity is 6000 pounds, up to 
36 inches wide, with an inside di- 
ameter of 16 to 20% inches. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


TAP HOLDER: A fioating-releasing 
tap holder, announced by Empire 
Tool Co., Detroit 13, Mich., corrects 
for parallel and angular misalign- 
ment to assure accurately tapped 
holes and will not bind or freeze 
under tension or compression. It 
will float tap out of hole freely. 


Check No, 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


SWIVEL HANGER: Type SSH 
safety swivel hanger for industrial 
lighting installations, offered by Ap- 
pleton Electric Co., Chicago 13, IIL, 
is furnished complete with cover and 
is for use with 11% to 4-inch deep 
concrete boxes as well as 4-inch 
octagonal boxes measuring 114 or 
24-inch deep. 


Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


AIR-OPERATED CLAMP: Known 
as DTAO-400, a toggle-action, air 
operated clamp, offered by Lapeer 
Mfg. Co.; Lapeer, Mich., is intended 
for use where a clamping support 
would be inconvenient for efficient 
production. Operating air pressure 
is 85 pounds. 

Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


LIMIT STOP: A new limit stop for 
control of % and 1 ton Reading elec- 
tric hoists is available from Reading 
Chain & Block Corp., Reading, Pa. 

Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


SMOKE CONTROL: Brooke Engi- 
neering Co. In- Fhiladelphia 22, Pa., 
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adapted their Electric Eye smoke in- 
dicators to control over-fire air to 
prevent smoke in coal burning fur- 
naces. Timer is adjustable from 20 
seconds to 20 minutes. 


Check No, 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


VOLTAGE TESTERS: Two new 
voltage testers, one designed for 
high frequency alternating systems 
and the other for low voltage sys- 
tems, are announced by Square D 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Check No, 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


MOUNTINGS: Lord Mfg. Co., Erie, 
Pa., has developed a new line of 
holder type vertical snubbing mount- 
ings designed to isolate vibration and 
control severe shock. Load capacity 
is from 120 to 310 pounds per mount. 
Series 279 has a deflection limit of 
14-inch under load; series 281, 3/16- 
inch; series 282, 44-inch. 


Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


TUBE FITTING: Triple-lok, a new 
tube fitting developed to meet the 
new standards set for hydraulic cir- 
cuit connections on production ma- 
chinery, is announced by Parker Ap- 
pliance Co., Cleveland 12, O. Made 
in steel with dryseal pipe threads 
and with 37 degree flare angle, fit- 
ting will be identified by black nuts 
and sleeves with cadmium-plated 
body. 


Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


RECORDER: Development of a new 
instrument for recording time-in- 
process is announced by Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. It gives a reading 
on a uniform scale and chart of rate 
of conveyor movement, directly in 
terms of total time consumed by 
work traveling through a process. 

Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


TAPE: A paper tape with a tensile 
strength of 180 pounds per inch of 
width is offered by Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., St. Paul. Designated as 
No. 320 in the Scotch brand line, it 
has a pressure sensitive adhesive 
which grips immediately upon con- 
tact. 

Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


FIRING UNIT: A new, complete gas 
combustion assembly, called the Gas 
Pak, for the automatic firing of many 
different types of heating equipment 
is offered by Eclipse Fuel Engineering 
Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 


DUST HOOD: Loose fitting dust 
hoods, weighing only 5 ounces are 





available from General Scientifi: 
Equipment Co., Philadelphia 32, Pa 
Fabric, supported by a head frame. 
covers and protects the face, head 
and neck down to the shoulders. May 
be worn with goggles or respirator 


Check No, 31 on Reply Card for more Detaik 


DRILLING HEAD: An _ adjustable 
drilling head, offered by Errington 
Mechanical Laboratory Inc., Staten 
Island 4, N. Y., permits user to tak« 
advantage of a wide range of adjust- 
ment without overhang. It can be 
supplied with two to six spindles and 
drills from 0 to 14%4-inches. 

Check No. 32 on Reply Card for more Details 


STARTER: A new, self-powered, fric- 
tion-drive starter for diesel or gas 
engines is announced by White Roth 
Machine Corp., Lorain, O. Bt: 4s 
powered by an air-cooled, single cy- 
linder gasoline engine with four brake 
horsepower output. 


Check No. 33 on Reply Card for more Details 


METAL CABINET: A new steel cab- 
inet with rustproof aluminum 
drawers for storage of small items 
such as nails, screws, nuts, bolts, 
washers, small parts, etc., is avail- 
able from Kaytee Products, Canton, 
O. 


Check No. 34 on Reply Card for more Details 


PUMP: For the industrial handling 
of liquids, Eco Engineering Co., New- 
ark 1, N. J., offers a gearless pump 
with a new dual eccentric piston de- 
sign. It is available in four sizes, 
%, 3, % and %-inch and capacities 
ranging from 1 to 12 gallons per 
minute. 

Check No, 35 on Reply Card for more Details 


FLOOR MACHINE: An_ explosion- 
proof floor machine for automatic 
scrubbing, cleaning and polishing of 
hazardous areas has been developed 
by Multi-Clean Products Inc., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. Designated as MC-EX, 
the dual alternating current 110 or 
220 volt capacitor induction type mo- 
tor is 1%4-horsepower for the 14-inch 
machine and %-horsepower for the 
16-inch machine. 


Check Ne. 36 on Reply Card for more Details 








FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card, 
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STEEL ... March 14, 1949 


CONSUMER pressure for downward adjust- 
ments in steel prices is mounting in step with 
shrinking demand. Except for the fading out 
of premium prices and sharp reductions in gray 
market quotations, however, nothing has yet de- 
veloped to indicate any industry-wide retreat 
from established schedules is in early prospect. 
In fact, some sellers are considering upward 
adjustments in certain extras to compensate for 
continued rising production costs. 


PRICES—— Whether the steelmakers can long re- 
sist the pressure for reductions is debatable. 
Pressure is being exerted by both large and 
small consumers, including important automo- 
tive accounts. This has given rise to a degree 
of uneasiness with respect to prices not ex- 
perienced since before the war, and should the 
hoped-for spring upturn in business fail to ma- 
terialize it is believed some sellers may be temp- 
ted to give way. As of the moment, some sellers 
think a reduction at this time might be a smart 
move in view of easing demand; that it might 
hasten readjustment and give business a fresh 
start. Also, it might strengthen the position of 
the mills in labor negotiations later. Others, 
however, are inclined to move slowly, with- 
holding any action pending clearer appraisal 
of future demand. 


PREMIUMS— Meanwhile, premium prices ap- 
pear to be fading rapidly. Last week a large 
eastern producer cut prices $3 to $6 per ton on 
galvanized wire products, restoring its schedule 
in line with those of other makers. Another wire 
producer, in New England, withdrew its base 
price on manufacturers wire, while still another 
premium-price interest has adjusted its schedule 
on wire products in line with competitors. 
There have been a number of warehouse 
price adjustments, including a cut of $4 per ton 
on cold-rolled strip by a Cleveland jobber who 
also is considering a reduction on cold-finished 
bars. It also was reported premium prices on 
stainless steel have disappeared, sellers that 


Market Summary 


had been quoting 10 per cent above the regular 
market having rescinded advances initiated 
some time back. Scrap prices continue weak in 
the absence of active demand and steel mill 
grades have been marked down $4 at Birming- 
ham, $2 at Pittsburgh and $2 to $2.50 at Seattle. 
The only upward change in prices noted last 
week involved ferromanganese which was ad- 
vanced $12 per ton by several producers. 


DEMAND— Seasonal influences to date have 
failed to check the downward trend in buying. 
Some leading steelmakers assert that, if any- 
thing, there has been an acceleration in the 
decline since the opening of the month, with 
such major items as tin plate, sheets, plates, 
shapes and bars all being adversely affected. 
Most wire products are in easier supply, to say 
nothing of stainless steel and alloys generally. 
Sellers are hopeful that once spring gets under 
way there will be at least a leveling off, if not 
a turn for the better. Up to now, however, the 
easing has been increasingly pronounced. Can- 
cellations have been increasing and while the 
mills have been able to divert cancelled tonnage, 
holes are opening in rolling schedules with much 
greater frequency. Even sheet demand is tend- 
ing toward the spotty side and at some con- 
suming points where supply shortages have 
been extremely acute, such as the West Coast, 
a definitely easier condition now prevails. Some 
buyers are holding back orders in anticipation 
of markedly improved supply conditions over 
coming months due to cutbacks in mill allot- 
ments to preferred accounts. Railroad car 
builders’ requirements, for example, are reported 
being cut back and some trade predictions are 
that present voluntary steel allocations for cars 
may be cut as much as 50 per cent before the 
end of second quarter. Railroad car orders 
have fallen off markedly. Overall cut in vol- 
untary allocations is expected to run as high 
as 25 per cent of the total tonnage, which now 
stands in excess of 560,000 tons monthly. 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
in Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
March 12 Change 1948 1947 
Pittsburgh ....... 98 + 3.5 96 95.5 
CBMAGO 2 cists. DOS — 0.5 94 95.5 
al + 
i Eastern Pa, ..... 98.0 + 1.0 92 88 
3 Youngstown .. 105 None 103 91 
a WHORE acct... 96 + 3.0 92.5 8&9 
3 Cleveland ........102 + 2.5 95.5 94 
$ PORNO. iis. . acs 1104 None 101 90.5 
ee Birmingham .....100 None 100 99 
= New England .... 87 None 85 94 
° Cincinnati ....... 99 — 7 106 91 
= St. Louis .. +» 28 None 77.5 74.5 
- | .103 None 104 90 
Western 100.5 
Estimated national 
WOES kcegeas; 1005 +1 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,843,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons 
for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 1947. 
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MARKET PRICES 








COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 











Arithmetical Price Composites* Month Year 5 Years FINISHED STEEL __ 

Ago Ago Ago WEIGHTED COMPOSITE} 

Mar. 12 Mar. 5 Feb. 1949 Mar.1948 Mar. 1944 Feb. 1949 4.2058 
Finished Steel ....... $97.77 $97.77 $97.77 $81.14 $56.73 : ee 1949. 4.20880. 
Semifinished Steel 75.75 75.75 75.75 68.72 36.00 Dec. 1948 4.20208 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 46.22 46.22 46.22 39.34 23.00 Feb. 1948 3 54874: 
Steelmaking Scrap 36.33 37.33 38.48 40.21 19.17 Web. 1044......... 2.38787 
* STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 





Finished Carbon Steel ¢hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 
tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- 
rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods, on Basic Pig iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No, 1 


melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). 


Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton, 


+ FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 


products, 

Steel Institute: 

and tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; 
sheets; cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; 


black seamless pipe and tubes; 
hot-rolled strip; 


drawn wire; 


representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron & 
Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe 
nails and staples; 
and cold-rolled strip. January and February, 1949, figures are preliminary. 


tin and terne plate; hot-rolled 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. 


Finished material (except tin plate) and 


wire rods, cents per Ib; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars a net ton, others dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent lowest 
from mills. 
Finished Materials Pig Iron 
March 12, Feb. Dec Mar March 12, Feb. Dec. Mar. 
1949 1949 1948 1948 1949 1949 1948 1948 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills ...... 3.45¢ 3.45c 3.45¢ 2.90c ~ seer gg Fe eomerecmimeat arc 00 anon anes 
Stee ars, el, a = - ¥ Fi B 9 VGARMCY aevsesssesesesesesese ° ie . 
aad dae Shee ae ag gl IR Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia 50.3002 50.3002 50.17 42.004 
Shapes, Pittsburgh mills ......... 3.275 3.275 3.275 2.80 No, 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 47.58 47.58 47.58 40.496 
Shapes, Chicago ARRAS GG Rt 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 No, 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia eresce 50.8002 50.8002 50.67 42.504 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia ........ 3.4918 3.48 3.48 2.968 oy igre! a tet eeeeeeees er 4 Log 4 ge eS 
Plates, Pittsburgh mills .......... : g i : O. oundry, OY serceesseses ; . . 9.50 
Plates, Chicane mii 2 bdce es aGuce 4 Hee Hor aes Southern No. 2 Birmingham ...... 43.38 43.38 43.38 37.88 
Plates, del. Philadelphia ......... 3.7256 3.7256 3.71 3.19 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati ..... 49.43 49.43 49.09 41.857 
Sheets, hot-rolied, Pittsburgh mills 3.275 3.275 3.275 2.80 pre etran a tte esteereeeees bry v4 oo oe py 
eets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.55 i oerre we 92,8 2090 29.09.28 0.9 © . ™ ; . 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.95 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 66,00 66.00 66.00 55.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 Ferromanganese, f.o.b. Etna, Pa, .. 163.00 163.00 163.00 151.00° 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary milis ... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.55 EPP ERT a8 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.95 F.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. 
Strip, hot-rqlled, Pittsburgh mills. . 3.275 3.275 3.275 3.05 Scrap 
tS peng oe a4 — = 2. Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, a age $37.00 $40.00 $42.75 $40.25 
, ; >; : ; dae “7 4 » oe Heavy melt, steel, No 2, E. Pa 33.75 35.69 41.50 39.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills eunews 5.775 5.775 5.775 5.20 H y elt. t 1 No. 1, Chica 5; 34.00 35.75 41.75 38.875 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist. $7.75t $7.75t $6.80 $6.80 ee ee & 75 
Heavy melt, Steel, No. 1, Valley ... 37.75 37.75 42.75 40.25 
Heavy melt, ‘steel, No. 1, Cleveland 35.25 37.25 42.25 39.75 
fini Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo. 38.75 40.50 48.50 44.00 
Semifinished Rails for rerolling, Chicago ....... 45.75 48.19 70.38 49.625 
ee a, SE wos cb cscvseniecdd $67.00° $67.00° $67.00* $60.00 No. 1 cast, Chicago .....cccesccoes 41.50 44.25 70.50 66.00 
ee SE | bocseeaakse eee kewe 52.00 52.00 52.00 45.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ...... 59.00 59.00 59.00 45.00 Coke 
Wire rod ¥, to %-inch, Pitts. dist.. 3.775¢ 3.775c¢ 3.775c 3.175¢ poten mg —— ——- ctebas == ss =—s rg 
aE a ea Connellsville eehive foundry ..... 7 87. 
* Nominal. f 1.50 Ib coating. Chicago, oven foundry, ovens ..... 20.40 20.40 20.40 19.25 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as sdeabiis noted. Prices apply on an individual producer 


basis to products within 
Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $100-$105 per gross 
ton. Forging quality, $50 per net ton, mill. 
Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill, 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net 
ton, mill, except: $62, Conshohocken, Pa.; $66. 
Monessen, Pa.; sales by smaller interests on 
negotiated basis at $85 per gross ton, or higher. 
Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 
per net ton, mill, except: $68, Conshohocken, 
Pa., mill. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, 
$63 per net ton, mill except: $70, Conshohock- 
en, Pa. 

Sheet Bars: $67 nom., per net ton, mill; 
in open market $110-$115 per gross ton. 
Skelp: 3.25c per Ib, mill 

Tube Rounds: $76 per net ton, mill; 
sellers quoting up to $120 per gross ton. 
Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 
& %-inch, 


sales 


some 


inclusive, 3.40c per Ib, mill, ex- 
cept: 3.65c, Struthers, O.; 3.70c, Worcester, 
Mass.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, Calif.; 4.10c, Ports- 
mouth, O., Los Angeles; 4.15c Monessen, Pa. 


Basic open-hearth and bessemer, not re- 
sulphurized, 7/32 to 47/64-inch, inclusive, 
3.50c, mill. 

Bars 

Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only; base 20 
tons): 3.35c, mill, except: 3.55c, Ecorse, 


Mich., Pittsburgh, Monessen, Aliquippa, Pa.; 


4.05c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, 8S. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Niles, Calif., 
Portland, Oreg., Seattle; 4.20c, Kansas City, 


Mo.; 4.25c, Minnequa, Colo.; 4.40c, Atlanta; 
5.30c, Fontana, Calif. 

Rail Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c, Moline, 
Tll., 5.10c, Williamsport, Pa.; another interest 
quotes 5.35c, mill. 
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the range of sizes, grades, 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.75c, mill, 
4.05c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.80c, Los 


5.50¢, Fontana, Calif. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
and over): 4.00c, mill, except: 
burgh, Cumberland, Md.; 


except: 
Angeles; 


(Base 40,000 Ib 
3.95c, 


Pitts- 


4.20c, Indianapolis; 


4.25c, Monessen, Pa.; 4.30c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
4.35c, St. Louis; 4.36c, Plymouth, Mich.; 
4.40c, Newark, N. J., Hartford, Putnam, 
Conn., Mansfield, Readville, Mass.; 4.50c, 


Camden, N. J.; 5.30c, Los Angeles. 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: 4.65c, mill, 
4.75c, Monessen, Pa.; 4.85c, 
4.95c, Worcester, Mansfield, Mass., 


except: 
Indianapolis; 
Hartford. 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy Bars: 5.10c, mill, 
except 5.30c, Youngstown; 5.40c, Ecorse, Mich, 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 


3.35c, mill, 


except: 3.55c, Monessen, Pa.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, 


Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, Atlanta, 


Seattle, 


8. 


San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.25c, Minnequa, 


Colo. 


except: 5.00c, Seattle. 


Fabricated: To consumers: 4.25c, mill, 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): 4.65c, Williams- 


port, Pa., mill; 


mill. 


Wrought Iron Bars: Single Refined: 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; 
11.25¢ (hand 


(hand puddled), 


Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 


another interest quotes 5.35c, 


8.60c, 
9.50c, 


puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.00c, Econo- 
my, Pa. Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. 
Sheets 

Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage ahd heavier): 
3.25c, mill, except: 3.25-3.30c, Cleveland; 


3.30c, Pittsburgh; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.95c, 


Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 
hocken, Pa.; 5.65c, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


5.00c, Consho- 
Fontana, Calif. ; 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- 


nealed) : 
City, Ala.; 
Calif., Kokomo, 


4.15¢c, mill, 
4.65c, Niles, 
Ind. 


except: 


4.40c, Alabama 
0.3 5.05c, Torrance, 


. Galvanized (No, 10), 


finishes and specifications produced at its plants. 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, 
Ecorse, Mich., Granite City, Ill.; 
burg, Calif. 

Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) 4.40c, mill, except: 5.00c, Niles, O.; 
5.15c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 5.30c, Koko- 
mo, Ind. 


Galvannealed Sheets: 4.95c, mill, 


except: 4.20c, 
4.95c, Pitts- 


except: 5.05c, 


Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 5.55c, Niles, O.; 5.70c, 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Culvert Sheets, No. 16 fiat Copper Steel 


(based on 5-cent zinc): 5.00c, mill, except: 
5.40c, Granite City, Ill.; 5.45¢, Kokomo, Ind.; 
5.75¢c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. 


Long Ternes, No, 10 (Commercial quality): 
4.80c, mill. 

Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.60c, Granite City, Ill.; 4.70c, Ecorse, Mich. ; 
6.00c, Niles, O. 
Silicon Sheets, No. 
Armature: 5.45c, mill, 
O.; 6.05c, Niles, O. 
Electrical: Hot-rolled, 5.95c, mill, except: 
6.05c, Kokomo, Ind.; 6.15c, a City, Il.; 
6.45c, Warren, O.; 6.55¢, Niles, 

Motor: 6.70c mill except: 6.90c, Granite City, 
Ill. 7.20c, Warren, O. 


24: Field: 5.15c, mill. 
except: 5.95c, Warren, 


Dynamo: 7.50c, mill, except: 7.70c, Granite 
City, Tl. 
Transformer 72, 8.05c, mill, except: 9.15c, 


Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, 0O.; 10,05c 
Brackenridge, Pa.; 65, 8.60c, mill, except: 
9.85c, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, O.; 10,60c, 
Brackenridge, Pa.; 58, %30c, mill except: 
10.55c, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, O.; 
11.30c, Brackenridge, Pa.; 52, 10.10c, mill, 
except: 11.35c, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, O. 
High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, excepts 5.15c, Youngstown; 5.25c, 
Ecorse, Mich., and Conshohocken, Pa., 

6.75¢, mill. 

Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Youngs- 
town; 6.35c, Ecorse, Mich. 


STEEL 
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~ a 
>trip 
jot-Kolled Strip: 3.25c mill, except: 3.30c, 
‘leveland, Pittsburgh, Riverdale, Ill.; 3.25- 
35c,* Sharon, Pa.; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
6Uc, Detroit; 3.65c, Atlanta; 3.70c, West 
eechburg, Pa.; 4.00c, Pittsburg, Torrance, 
ilif.; 4.25c, Seattle, S. San Francisco, Los 
ngeles; 4.20c, Kansas City, Mo.; 4.30c, Min- 
equa, Colo.; 5.90¢ Fontana, Calif. One com- 
pany quotes 4.90c, Pittsburgh base. 
* Wider than 6-in, and 6-in, and narrower, 
respectively. 
Cold-Rolled Strip (0.25 carbon and less); 
4.00c, mill, except 4.00-4.25c, Warren, 0O.; 
1.00-4.50c, Youngstown; 4.20c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
1.25c, Riverdale, Mll.; 4.40-4.50c, Detroit; 
1.50e, New Haven, Conn., West Leechburg, 
New Castle, Pa., Boston; 4.75c, Dover, O., 
New Kensington, Pa.; 4.50-5.00c, Trenton, N. 
J.; 4,.80-5.05c, Wallingford, Conn.; 5.75c, Los 
Angeles; 7.10c, Fontana, Calif. One company 
quotes 4,55c, Cleveland or Pittsburgh base, 
and 4.75c, Worcester, Mass., base; another 
5.00c, Pittsburgh base. ; 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.00c, 
mill, except: 4.25c, Dover, O., Chicago; 4.30c, 
Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, New Castle, Pa., Bos- 
ton, Youngstown; 4.75c, Wallingford, Conn. 
Over 0.40 to 0.60 C, 5.50c, mill, except: 5.65c, 
Chicago; 5.75c, Dover, O.; 5.80c, Worcester, 
Mass., Wallingford, Conn., Trenton, N. J.; 
5.95c, Boston; 6.00c, New Castle, Pa. Over 
0.60 to 0.80 C, 6.10c, mill, except: 6.25¢, Chi- 
cago; 6.35c, Dover, O.; 6.40c, Worcester, 
Mass., Wallingford, Bristol, Conn., Trenton, 
N. J.; 6.60c, New Castle, Pa. Over 0.80 to 
1.05 C, 805c, mill, except: 7.85c, Dover, O.; 
8.20c, Chicago; 8.35c, Worcester, Mass., Bris- 
tol, Conn., Trenton, N. J. Over 1.05 to 1.35 
C, 10.35c, mill, except: 10.15c, Dover, O.; 
10.30c, Wallingford, Conn.; 10.50c, Chicago; 
10.65c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N, J 


Cold-Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill except: 
9.80c, Worcester, Mass, 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except: 5.15c, Youngstown; 5.25c, 
Ecorse, Mich., mill. Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, 
except: 6.25c, Youngstown; 6.35c, Ecorse, 
Mich., mill. 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, per base box of 
100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating $7.50-$7.70; 1.50 Ib 
coating $7.75-7.95. Pittsburg, Calif., mill 
$8.25 and $8.50, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1.50 Ib coatings. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 Ib, 
0.25 Ib tin, $6.45-6.65; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.70- 
$6.90; 0.75 Ib tin, $7.00-$7.20. 


Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
Ib, 55 to 128 lb basis weight $5.75-$5.85. 
Pittsburg, Calif., mill, $6.50. 

Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, 
5.30¢ per pound, except: 5.40c, Sparrows 
Point, Md.; 5.50c, Granite City, Ill. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
base box of 100 Ib, $6.65, except: $6.75 Fair- 
field, Ala., Sparrows Point, Md. 

Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20 x 
28 in., coating I.C, 8-Ib, $15.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.40- 
3.60c, Cleveland; 3.45c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y.; 3.60c, 
Pittsburgh; 3.65c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.75c, 
Coatesville, Pa.; 3.95c, Claymont, Del., Con- 
shohocken, Pa.; 4.30c, Seattle, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 4.56c, Houston, Tex.; 5.80c, Fontana, 
Calif.; 6.50c, Harrisburg, Pa.; 6.25c, Kansas 
City, Mo, 

Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.10c, mill, except: 
5.10c, Coatesville, Pa., mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Plates: 5.20c mill, 
except: 5.10c, Coatesville, Pa.; 5.30c, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., Sparrows Point, Md., Johnstown, 
Pa.; 5.40c, Youngstown; 5.65c, Ecorse, Mich. 
Sharon, Pa. : 


Shapes 

Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.30c 
Bethlehem, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y., Johns- 
town, Aliquippa, Pa.; 3.85c, Torrance, Calif.; 
4.15c, Minnequa, Colo.; 4.30c, Seattle, S. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles; 5.75c, Fontana, Calif. 
Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, mill. 

Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill, 
except: 5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., 
Lackawanna, N. Y.; 5.15c, Youngstown. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Wite to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
Basic or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
1.25¢, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 
'.45¢, Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, Monessen, Pa.; 
Minnequa, Colo., Atlanta, Buffalo; 4.80c, Pal- 
ner, Mass.; 5.10c, Pittsburg, Calif.; 5.15¢c, 8S. 
‘an Francisco; 5.40c, Shelton, Conn. One pro- 
ucer quotes 4.15c, Chicago base; another, 
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MARKET PRICES: 


4.50c, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 

Basic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
5.65c, Sparrows Point, Md., Monessen, Pa.; 
5.85c, Worcester, Palmer, Mass., Trenton, N. 
J.; 6.50c, Pittsburg, Calif. 

Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 
5.30c, Sparrows Point, Md., Williamsport, Pa. ; 
5.50c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N.J., New 
Haven, Conn.; 6.15c, Pittsburg, Calif. 

Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Quality Wire: Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.80c, mill, except: 4.90c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 
4.95c, Monessen; Pa.; 5.10c Worcester, Mass. ; 
5.15c, Minnequa, Colo., Kokomo, Ind.j 5.20c, 
Atlanta; 5.75c, S. San Francisco, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes 4.80c, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh base; another, 5.20c. Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgh 
and Birmingham. 

Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base), 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 5.40c, 
Portsmouth, O., Aliquippa, Monessen, Pa.; 
5.55¢, Worcester, Mass.; 5.60c, Kokomo, Ind., 
Minnequa, Colo.; 5.65c, Atlata; 6.20c, Pitts- 
burg, S. San Francisco, Calif. One producer 
quotes 5.25c, Pittsburgh and Chicago base; 
another, 5.65c, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 
Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Col. 163, mill, except: 105, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 109, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; 110, Minnequa, Colo., Atlanta; 
123, Pittsburg, Calif.; 124, Cleveland; 126, 
Monessen, Pa.; $6.75 per 100 pound keg, 
Conshohocken, Pa., Wheeling, W. Va. One 
producer quotes column 103, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh base; another, column 113, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham and Pittsburgh. 

Woven Fence (9 to 15% Gage, inclusive): 
Col. 109, mill, except: 113, Monessen, Pa., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 116, Minnequa, Colo.; 121, At- 
lanta; 132, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes Col. 109, Pittsburgh and Chicago base; 
another Col. 134, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Pittsburgh and Birmingham, 
Barbed Wire: Col. 123 mill, except: 125, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 126, Atlanta; 
128, Monessen, Pa.; 130, Minnequa, Colo.; 
143, Pittsburg, Calif.; 145, S. San Francisco. 
One producer quotes Col. 123, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh base. 

Fence Posts (with clamps): Col. 114, Duluth; 
115, Johnstown, Pa.; 116, Moline, Ill.; 122, 
Minnequa, Colo.; $123.50 per net ton, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Bale Ties (single loop): Col. 106, mill, except: 
108, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 110, 
Atlanta; 113 Minnequa, Colo,; 130, S. San 
Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes Col, 115, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 


Stainless Steels 


(Mill prices, cents per pound) 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots, 
threaded and coupled, to consumers about 
200 a net ton. Discounts from base follow: 


Butt Weld 
In, Blk. Gal, In, Blk. Gal, 
Myicess 39%- 8%- Scivece > ae 25— 
41% 12% 48} 27% 
Wis ix STi 94- 1% 46%- 25%- 
39% 14 49 28 
Sy 34- 4%- 1% 47~ 26- 
36 re 49% 28 ie 
. Perey 40%- 18- 2 47%- 26%- 
3 21% 50 29 
%. 43%- 22 2%, 3 48— 27 
46 24% 50} 29% 
3% & 4. 44% 2244 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, Bik. Gal, Bik, Gal. Bik. Gal, 
2.... 39% 17% 38% 16% 27- 5- 
38%- 17 
2%.. 42%-— 20%4- 41% 19% 32%- 10%- 
43%4 21% 41% 20 
3. 42%- 20%- 41% 19% 35- 13- 
43% 21% 41% 20 
3U%&4 42%- 20%- 43% 21% 38%- 16%- 
46% 24% 43% 22 
5&6. 42%- 20%- 43% 21% 38%—- 16%- 
4416 22% 43% 22 
7 43% 20% 


becee eee eee eeee ores 
Line Steel Pipe: Mill prices~in carlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton. 


Butt Weld Butt Weld 
In. Blk. Gal. In. Blk. Gal, 
Bisex BR eave LS." 26- 
MH... 38% cose 48 27 
Bsccce 35 swe 1%.... 446%- BwY- 
ee 40- 18%- 48% 27% 
42 19% Bi ve Se 26%- 
Bier. 43— 22%- 49 28 
45 234 2% &3 47%- 27- 
1...... 45%=— 25%- 49% 2814- 
47% 26 %- 3% &4 43% ‘ 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, Bik. Gal. Bik, Gal. Bik. Gal, 
2.... 38% 16% 37% 15% 26- 4— 
37% 16 
2%.. 42% 20% 40% 19% 31%- 9%- 
40% 19 
3 42% 20% 40% 19% 34- 12- 
40% 19 
3%-4. 41%—- 20- 42% 20% 37%- 15%- 
45% 23% 42% 21 
5&6. 41%- 20 42% 20% 37%- 15%- 
43% 42% 21 
8.... 45% ecee 44% 21%--40%- 17%- 
22 44% 22 
10 45 cece 44 21- 41%- 18%- 
21% 44 21% 
12 44 43 20. 40%- 17%- 
43 20% 


Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Mill price in 
carlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton, 


Butt Weld Lap Weld 

In, Blk. Gal. In, Blk. Gal, 

%... +59% +95% 1%... +2 +53 
%... +20% +52% 1%... 415% +45% 
Gos. +10% 441% 2.... + 7% +36% 

1 and 24%4-3%+ 5 +32 

1% +4% +32% , List +26 
1%.. —1% +29 4%-8 + 2 +27% 

. a +28% 9-12. +12 +37 


Boiler Tubes: Net base c.], prices, dollars per 
100’, mill; minimum wall thickness, cut 
lengths 4 to 24”, inclusive. 





Bars, 
Type Wire Strip, 

No, Shapes Cold-Rolled Sheets 
301..... 28.50-28.75 30.50-32.00 37.50-40.75 
SOR. wat 28.50-28.75 33.00-33.75 37.50-40.75 
303. . 81.00-31.50 36.50-39.75 39.50-43.00 
304.. 30.00-31.25 35.00-35.75 39.50-43.00 
336.. 46.00-48.00 55.00-57.25 53.00-57.25 
en 34.00-34.75 44.50-45.75 45.50-49.00 
} Aer 38.50-39.75 48.50-50.25 50,00-54.00 

STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEELS 
410 22.75-23.00 26.50-27.00 32.00-33.00 
416. 23.25-23.50 28,.25-33.50 32.50-33.50 

30 23,.25-23.50 27.00-27.50 34.75-35.50 

446.....  32.50-33.00 60.00-62.25 46.50-50.00 
STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS 
Plates Sheets 

—Cladding— —Cladding— 

10% 20% 10% 20% 
$02.... re eee 19.75 21.50 
304..... 22.50 26.50 20,75 22.50 
310..... 32.50 36.50 uve meee 
326....¢. 27.00 31.00 26.00 28.00 
SEhi55. TS 27.50 oe add 
| A 29.00 24.00 26.00 
40655300: 168 24.75 $645 awee 
410..... 18.25 24.25 ache eeek 
430..... 18.25 24.25 ere Pye 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Cents per pound, producing plants; 
reg. carbon 19.00c; extra carbon 22.00c; 
special carbon 26.50c; oil-hardening 29.00c; 
high carbon-chromium 652.00c; chrome hot 
work, 29.00c. 


0.D. BW. Seamless Elec. Weld 
In, Ga, H.R. C.D. a. Co 
1 BB... evese seo 13.39-14.64 13.00 13.00 
1% 13 7 hme 15.87-17.34 13.21 15.39 
1% 13 16.45 17.71-19.35 14.60 17.18 
1% 13 18.71 20.15-22.02 16.60 19.54 
2 13 20.96 22.56-24.66 18.60 21.89 
2% 13 23.36 25.16-27.50 20.73 24.40 
2% $12 23.54-25.73 27.70-30.28 22.83 26.88 
2% 12 25.79-28.19  30.33-33.15 25.02 29.41 
2% $12 27.33-29.87  32.14-35.13 26.51 31.18 
12 28.68-31.35 33.76-36.90 27.82 32.74 
3% 11 33.39-36.50 39.29-42.95 32.39 38.11 
3% 11 35,85-39.19  42.20-46.13 34.78 40.94 
4 10, 44.51-48.65  52.35-57.22 43.17 50.78 
4% 9 58.99-64.47 69.42-75.88 .... .... 
5 9 68.28-74.64  80.35-87.82 .... 
6 7 104.82-114.57 123.33-134.81 .... 


Pipe Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, $98.50 
per net ton, Birmingham; $106.70, del, Chi- 
cago; 4-in. pipe, $5. higher; Class A pipe, $5 a 
ton over Class B, 


. ° 
Rails, Supplies 
Rails: Standard, over 60-lb; $3.20 per 100 Ib 
mill, except: $3.50, Indiana- Harbor, Ind., and 
Minnequa, Colo. 
Light (billet): $3.55 per 100 Ib, mill, except: 
$4.25, Minnequa, Colo. 
Light. (rail. steel): $5.10-per 100°1b, Williams- 


Base 

Ww Cr Vv Mo Co Per Ib 
18 4 1 oo enue 90.50c 
18 4 2 ue ree 102.50c 
18 4 3 eee aT 114.50¢ 
18 4 2 sa 9 168.50¢ 
1.5 4 1 8.5 aes 65.00c 
6.4 4.5 1.9 5 eis 69.50c 
6 4 3 6 eee 88.00c 


port, 


Pa, 


Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.50 
Untreated: $8.25, mill. 


per,100 Ib, mill. 


Tie Plates: 
burg, Torrance, Calif.; 


4.05c mill, except: 
4.50c, Seattle, 


Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 


Standard Spikes, 


Pittsburgh. 
Axles: 5.20c, mill. 


4.20c, Pitts- 


5.35c, mill, except: 5.25c, 
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Pig iron 





Per gross Ton 
No, 2 Besse- 
Basic Foundry Malleable mer 
Bethiehem, Pa., furnace . $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 
Newark, N. J., del. ...... 50.5334 51.0334 51.5334 52.0334 
Brooklyn, N, Y., del. ' rea 52.634 53.134 ae 
Philadelphia, del. ......... 50.3002 50.8002 51.3002 51.8002 
Birmingham, furnace om ina. . ae 43.38 
Cincinnati, del. 49.43 
Buffalo, furnace .. b ws ain be 47.00 47.50 48.00 
PS Ae 56.20 56.70 Py te 
Rochester, del My. 49.35 49.35 49.85 50.35 
Syracuse, del. . an 50.2065 50.2065 50.7065 41.2065 
SChicago, district furnaces .. 46.00 46.00-46.50 46.50 47.00 
Milwaukee, del ont 47.82 47.82-48.32 48.32 48.82 
Muskegon, Mich., del . 51.28-51.78 51.78 
Cleveland, furnace os 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Akron, del -. 48.3002 48.8002 48.8002 49.3002 
Lone Star, Tex., furnace... 50.00 50.50 
Duluth, furnace 16.50 16.50 47.00 
Erie, Pa., furnace ...... 46.00 $6.50 46.50 47.00 
Everett, Mass., furnace 2.75 53.25 
Geneva, Utah, furnace .... 16.00 16.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del 54.0578 
Portland, Oreg., del. .... : 54.0578 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 53.5578 54.0578 
Granite City, H., furmace.... 47.90 48.40 48.90 
hi Min GONE. sane cmon cont nt, Se 49.90 50.40 
Ironton, Utah, furnace .... 55.00 55.50 
tNeville Island, Pa., furnace 46.00 46.50 16.50 47.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 48.08 
Pittsburgh (Carnegie), furnaces 46.00 47.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace .... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Steelton, Pa., furnace ....... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Struthers, O., furnace 46.00 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace .... 50.00 50.50 51.00 
Toledo, 0., furnace ...... 46.00 £6.50 46.50 47.00 
Cincinnati, del. ........... 50.8230 51.3230 
Youngstown, ©0., furnace .... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
ame, O., Gel. cacsive 50,1022 50.6022 50.6022 51.1022 


Low phosphorus southern grade. 


t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 


Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeespo 


Brackenridge; 


cago, Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig lron 
6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base) .$59.50 


6.51- 7. 00.. 60.75 9.01- 9.50. 67.00 
7.01-7.50.. 62.00 9.51-10.00. 68.25 
7.51-8.00.. 63.25 10.01-10.50. 69.50 
8.01-8.50.. 64.50 10.51-11.00. 70.75 
8.51-9.00.. 65.75 11.01-11.50. 72.00 


F.o.b. Jackson, O., per gross ton. 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $84.75 furnace, 
Niagara Falls; $84 open-hearth and 
$85 foundry grade, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Piglets, Si 16%, $91, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Add $1 a ton for each additional 
0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for each 
0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 a ton for 
0. 45% max. P. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn... .$66 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Low Phosphorus 


Steelton, Pa., Troy, N. Y., $54; 
Philadelphia, $56.9786 del. Inter- 
mediate phosphorus, Central fur- 
nace, Cleveland, $51. 
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rt, Monaca; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 


$1.08 for Ambridge and Aliquippa. 
$ Includes, in addition to Chicago, 


South Chicago, Ill., East Chi- 
Electrodes 
(Threaded, with nipples, unboxed) 


Inches— Cents per lb, 


Diam. Length f.o.b. plant 
Graphite 
17, 18, 20 60, 72 16.00 
8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16.50 
7 48, 60 17.75 
8 48, 60 19.00 
4, 5% 40 19.50 
3 40 20.50 
2% 24, 30 21.00 
2 24, 30 23.00 
Carbon 

40 100, 110 7.50 
35 100, 110 7.50 
30 84, 110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 84, 90 7.50 
14 60, 72 8.00 
10, 12 60 8.25 
8 60 8.50 
Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. shipping 
point, in Ill., Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more, $37; less than 60%, $34. 


MARKET PRICES 


RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 





Metallurgical Coke 
Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace. . $13.50-15.50 
Connelisville, foundry.. 16.00-18.00 
New River, foundry ... 16.50 
Wise county, foundry.. 15.35 
Wise county, furnace. . 14.60 


Oven Foundry Coke 





Kearney, N. J., ovens. $22.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens. 
New England, del.t 23.35 
Chicago, ovens ....... 20.40 
Chicago, del, ....... 721.85 
PORE, GOR vercasccis 24.16 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 20.20 
Milwausee, ovens .... 21.15 
Indianapolis, ovens ... 20.85 
Cisioame. - Gel... sae 24.19 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 23.66 
Detrolt, GOL, .csionces 24.61 
Ironton, O., ovens .... 19.40 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 21.63 
Painesville, O., ovens.. 20.90 
ES ES cen e's 23.42 
Cleveland, del. ...... 22.55 
8 Pe 22.70 
Birmingham, ovens 17.70 
Philadelphia, ovens ... 21.05 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 21.00 
Portsmouth, ©0., ovens. 19.50 
Detroit, ovens ........ 20.65 
Sete Eke aa *21.70 
PR are eee 22.75 
ae "ee 22.98 
Pontiac, del. . ‘e's 21.98 
Saginaw, del, ...... 23.30 
Includes representative switching 


charge of: *, $1.05; 7, $1.45. tOr 


within $4.03 freight zone from 
works. 
. 
Coal Chemicals 
Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 


(Price effective as of Aug. 5) 
Pure benzol 20.00 


Toluol, one degree .... 20.50-26.50 

Toluol, two degrees ... 23.00-26.50 

Industrial xylol. ...... 20.50-26.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 

Sulphate of ammonia ...... $45.00 
Per pound, ovens 


(Effective as of Oct. 1) 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 


turnable drums) ... 13.50 
Do., less than carlots 14.25 
Do.. tank cars ..... 12.50 
(Effective as of Oct. 25) 
Naphthalene flakes, 
balls, bbl to jobbers, 
**household use’’ .... 13.75 
. 
Refractories 
(Prices per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant) 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, 
Farber, Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, 


Ky., Clearfield, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Ottawa, Ill, $100, Hard- 
fired, $135 at above points. 


High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 


Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, 
Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, Mo., 
West Decatur, Orviston, Clear- 


field, Beach Creek, or Curwens- 


ville, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., 
Troup, or Ahtens, Tex., Stevens 


Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak 
Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $80. 

Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., 
Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, Ill., $74. 

Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Orviston, 
Pa., Besemer, Ala., Ottawa, IIl., 
$66 


Ladle Brick 
Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill 
Station, Clearfield, Pa.; Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- 
dale, Wellsville. O. 

Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; Wellsville, O. 
Malleable Bung Brick 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
Ottawa, Ill., $90; Beach Creek, 


Pa., $80. 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 
Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa. 
$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. 


Chicago, Ind., $89; 
Los Angeles, $95. 
Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shay 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Spr 
Pa., Birmingham, §80. 
Illinois Silica Coke Oven “sy 4 
Joliet or Rockdale, IIL, 

cago, Ind., Hays, Pa., $81, 


Basic Brick 
(Base prices per net ton; f.o.b. 
works, Baltimore or Chester, Pa. ) 


Burned chrome brick, $66; chem- 
ical-bonded chrome brick, $6: 


Lehi, Ut 


magnesite brick, $91; chemical. 
bonded magnesite, $80. 
Magnesite 
(Base prices per net ton, f.o.b 
works, Chewelah, Wash.) 


Domestic dead-burned, %” grains: 
Bulk, $30.50-31.00; single paper 
bags, $35.00-35.50. 


Dolomite 
(Base prices per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Bill- 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, W. 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 
Gibonsburg, Woodville, O., $12.25; 
Thornton, McCook, Ill., $12.35; 
Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo,, 
$12.45. 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%4% (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


(Any increase or decrease in R.R, 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 


Dec. 31, 1948, are for buyer’s ac- 
count.) 
Old range bessemer ........ $7.60 


Old range nonbessemer .. 
Mesabi bessemer 

Mesabi nonbessemer 
High phosphorus 


AAA 
te 
on 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 


concentrates, contract 16.00 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68% 15.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 19.50 
Tungsten Ore 


Wolframite and_ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 


DOME os ice eb arak $26-$28 
Manganese Ore 
48-50%, duty paid, f.o.b. cars, New 


York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 67.60c-72.60c, 


Chrome Ore 

Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charies- 
ton, S8.C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if 
guarantees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


48% 2.8:1 . 37.50 

iy ee ey eee . 39.00 

S5%)-m0: FOtlO 6 cscceveee 31.00 
South African (Transvaal) 

44% no ratio ...... $25.50-$26.00 

48%. BO) TRIG 256 Sop algae 26.50 

48% no ratio ........ 29,00-30.00 

50% no ratio ..<..... 29.50-30.50 
Brazilian—nominal 

44% 2.5:1 lump ......... $33.65 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio ....... + EAE 50 

48% no ratio ....... . 30.00 

40% 3:1 BUMP 6 acc Hs 39.00 
Domestic (seller's nearest rail) 

GB % Bhs hicks giwaeieee’s $39.00 


Molybdenum 


Sulphide conc., lb, Mo., cont., 
BIOS 2 6556.43 0 Sod 5 REED 











er 


0 
0 








MARKET PRICES 





























Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras. 
BARS ———_ PLATES. —_— 
SHEETS Standard Floor 
H-R C-R Gal. STRIP. H-R Rds. C-F Rds. H-R Alloy Structural Carbon 3” & 
10 Ga. 17 Ga. *10 Ga. +H-R +0-R #4” to 3” Ye" & up **4140 Shapes 36"-34" Thicker 
New York (city) 5.80 6.76 7.91 5.92 5.80 §.61 8.68 5.53 7.51 
New York(c’try) 5.60 6.56 7.71 5.72 ».60 6.41 8.48 5.33 7.31 
Boston (city) .. 6.10 6.70 8.00 6.10 5.67 6.42 8.72 5.57 7.40 
Boston (c’try) . 5,95 6.55 7.85 5.95 5.52 6.27 8.57 5.42 7.25 
Phila, (city)... 5.72 6.64 7.53-7.58 5.60 5.55 6.34 8.40 5.25 6.74 
Phila, (c’try).. 5.57 6.59 7.58-7.43 5.45 5.40 6.19 8.25 5.10 6.59 
Balt, (city) ... 5.467 6.36 7.26 5.52 5.57 6.31 5.51 5.71 7.16 
Zalt, (ce’try)... 5.317 6.21 7.11 5.37 5.42 6.16 5.36 5.56 7.01 
Norfolk, Va. .. 5.80 6.05 7.05 6.05 6.05 7.55 
Wash. (w’hse). 5.84-6.00 5.90 5.91-5.95 6.61 5.85-5.89 7.50-7.54 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.00 5.90 7.85 5.49 6.50 5. 2¢ 6.05 10.13 5.25 7.06 
Buffalo (w’hse) 4.85 5.75 7.70 5.34 6.35 5.05 5.90 9.98 5.10 6.91 
Pitts. (w’hse)..4.85-5.00§ 5.75-5.858 7.15 5.00-5.10 5.95-6.00 +,90-5.10 5.65 9.60 4.90-5.15 6.55 
Detroit (w’hse).4.85-5.00§  5.75-5.855 7.15 5.00-5.35 5.95-6.00 5.45 6.17 $.12 5.45 5.65-5.80 7.10 
Cleveland (del.)5.13-5.901{ 5.90-6.31 7.40-8.10t{ 5.18-5,31 6.40-6.65 5.32-5.36 6.05 24-8.40 ).30-5.62 ).52-5.56 6.95-7.01 
Cleve, (w'hse).4.98-5.75 5.75-6.16 7.25-7.95 5.03-5.16 6.25-6.50 5.17-5.21 5.90 24-8.25 5,21-5.47 ).37-5.41 6.80-6.86 
‘tincin. (w’hse). 5.29 6.14 7.63 5.55 6.10 5.55 6.10 5.40 5.64 6.94 
Chicago (city). 5.20 5.90t5 7.30 5.00 6.67-6.80 9.05 5.85 8.259 5.05 5. 25 6.70 
Chicago (w’hse) 4.85-5.05 5.7518 7.15 4.85 6.52-6.65 4.90 5.70 8.10% 4.90 5.10 6.55 
Milwaukee(city) 5.38 6.0818 7.48 5.18 6.82-6.98 5.23 6.03 8.439 5.23 5.43 6.88 
St. Louis (del.) 5.34§ 6.248 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.1912 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 
St. L. (w’hse). 5.19§ 6.095 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.0412 9.49 5.2 5.44 6.89 
Birm’ham (city) 5.208 nes 6.60 5.20 5.15 6.66-6.53 5.15 5.40 7.41-7.732° 
Birm'ham(c’try) 5.058 atic 6.45 5.05 5.00 6.51-6.68 5.00 5.25 7.26-7.5820 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.07 sw 9.33 6.07 6.12 6.92 6.12 6.32 7.77 
Los Ang, (city) 6.608 8.05 8.90% 6.80 9.50 6.25 8.20 6.10 6.30 8.20 
L. A. (w’hse) . 6.45§ 7.90 8.757 6.65 9.35 6.10 8.05 5.95 6.15 8.05 
San Francisco. . 5.9521 7.15 8.05 6.7521 8.2518 5.9021 7.55 10.20 5.90 7.60 8.10 
Seattle-Tacoma. 6.3517 7.905 8.40 6.7017 my; 6.2017 8.151 9.452 6.3017 6.3517 8.4017 


Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 
1499 Ib; 1—1500 Ib and over; 2—1000 to 4999 Ib; °—450 to 39,999 Ib; +—three to 24 bundles; 5—450 to 1499 lb; *—400 to 14,999 Ib; 8—400 to 1499 Ib; 
*—1000 to 1999 Ib; 11—1000 to 39,999 Ib; 12—1000 lb and over; 15—2000 Ib and over; 17—300 to 999 Ib; 18—1500 to 1999 Ib; 1%—1500 to 39,999 lb; 
20400 to 3999 Ib; 21—400 lb and over; ?2—500 to 1499 Ib; 28—Price (but not other price in range) applies to any and all quantities. 

*Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); { does not include gage extras; t 15 gage; § 18 gage and heavier: 


** as rolled: +f add 0.40 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; 


Bolts, Nuts 


Prices to consumers, f.o.b. mifvestern plants. 
Sellers reserve right to meet competitors’ 
prices, if lower. Additional discounts on car- 
riage and machine bolts, 5 for carloads; 15 
for full containers, except tire and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 
%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in length 35 off 


yy, and %& x 6-in. and shorter ........ 37 off 
\%-in. and large: x 6-in. and shorter.. 34 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in. ...... 30 off 
SI EE nds eas VAs Mate Cee TE evs 4 oe eee 
I I hi wach eee h als wares be 47 off 
Lag bolts, 6 in. and shorter.......... 37 off 
Lag bolts, longer than 6 in, ......... 35 off 


Stove Bolts 
in packages, nuts separate, 58%-10 off; bulk 
70 off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 
5000 over 3 in., nuts separate. 


Nuts 

A.8. f.o.b. 

A.S. Reg. and 

Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
ye-in, and smaller .......... 41 off re 
w-in, and smaller .......... ey 38 off 
AMGEN Saabs ces bees ey OO OM ete we 
eM REM, ohlvir bad cide veins ok LTRS 9s 37 off 
EE SS 0 ee 6 Ree A> 4 35 off 
1%-in. and larger .. 34 off 28 off 


Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 
Hexagon Cap Screws 


(Packaged) 
Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 
and shorter (1020 bright).......... 46 off 


Upset (1035 heat treated) 
5% and smaller x 6 and shorter..... 40 off 


%, %, & 1x 6-in. and shorter...... 35 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in. and smaller............... 51 off 
Headless, %4-in. and larger .......... 31 off 
. 
Rivets 
F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %-in. and larger.......... 6.75¢ 
eT OI NEE ook 8S 0 i's whe dia ees os 48 off 


Washers, Wrought 


'.0.b, shipping point, to jobbers. .Net to $1 off 


March 14, 1949 


zt top level of quoted range is nominal, 


FERROALLOY PRODUCT PRICES 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per 
gross ton, $62, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
ton lower. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $160 per gross 
ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $172; gross ton lots, 
packed, $187; less gross ton lots, packed, $204; 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., or 
Welland, Ont. Base Price: $165, Rockwood, 
Tenn.; $174, f.o.b. Birmingham and Johns- 
town, Pa., furnaces; $160, *Sheridan, Pa.; 
$163, Etna, Pa. Shipment from Pacific Coast 
warehouses by one seller add $31 to above 
prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago ware- 
house, ton lots, $201; less gross ton lots, $218 
f.o.b, Chicago. Add or subtract $2 for each 
1%, or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 


* Contract price with spot $12 higher. Ef- 
fective Apr. 1, contract price also will be 
$172, Sheridan, Pa. 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
‘Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.10% C, 24.75¢ per lb of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max. 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5¢ for max, 0.50% C, and 4.5¢c for max. 
0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P. 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5¢c to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump 
bulk 18.15c per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c, De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload, 
2” x D, packed 35.5c per Ib of metal, ton lot 
37c, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 lb, 
35c; 250 Ib to 1999 lb, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, 
30c; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c. Premium for 
hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per pound, F.o.b. 


cars Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed to St. 
Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.6c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed, 9.35c, ton lot 
10.25c, less ton 11.25c. Freight allowed. For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17.5%, deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.1., lump, 
bulk 206.5¢ per Ib of contained Cr, c.]., packed 
21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95¢. Deliv- 
ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


‘SM’? High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Contract, c.l., SMxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c, Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
31.85¢ per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75¢e, 0.10% C 28.25c- 28.5¢, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25¢c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1l1.ic, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


““SM”’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c¢ per lb of con- 
tained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, ton 
lot 30.05c, less ton 31.85ce. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add ic to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max. 0.50% 
C grade, $1.03 per lb of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5e. 

(Please turn to Page 172) 
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Lower Demand Cuts Lead Price 


Retreat of 2.00c from record high is first natural drop in 
eight years. Until last of 1948, lead had been in shortest 
supply of all nonferrous metals 


New York—Drop of 2c last Tues- 
day in the price of common lead from 
its record high emphasized how 
quickly a tight market can soften. 
Up to the closing months of 1948, 
lead had been in shortest supply of 
all nonferrous metals and the price 
of 21.50c a pound at New York was 
an alltime high. 

A sudden drop in demand for lead 
occurred late in December when stor- 
age battery makers, who use a third 
of the lead supply, reduced their re- 
quirements. Not only have they con- 
tinued on this lower basis but other 
consumers have become price and in- 
ventory conscious and have cut their 
demands for lead., 

The 2.00c drop, putting the price 
at New York at 19.50c and at St. 
Louis at 19.30c, is the first natural 
decline in a little more than eight 
years. Other reduction was an arti- 
ficial one dictated by the Office of 
Price .Administration. After controls 
on metals were eliminated in No- 
vember, 1946, the price rose in steps 
from. 8.25c to the record high of 
21.50c a pound, New York. In 1948 
alone, the price jumped from 15.00c 
to the 21.50c level during the period 
of spirited bidding for the metal. 


Battery makers blame their busi- 
ness decline on the East’s unsea- 
sonably warm weather, which has 
not taken the usual toll of batteries. 
Effects of reduced demand from bat- 
tery makers for lead were accentu- 
ated further by heavy imports of the 
metal that became available when 
a West Coast dock workers’ strike 
ended. 

Meanwhile, the market has been 
flooded with scrap lead, some re- 
ported offered as low as 17.50c. 


Work at Mine Back to Normal 


New York—Operations at Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp.’s mine at Bingham 
Canyon, Utah, have returned to nor- 
mal. The mine was closed by a three 
months’ strike ended Feb. 3. 


Twenty-four shovels are in oper- 
ation and about 70,000 tons of ore 
are being moved daily to mills for 
processing. Working forces at the 
mines and mills are back to normal, 
totaling slightly more than 4000. 


Despite strike expenses, the com- 
pany reported consolidated net in- 
come of $93,806,919 in 1948, compared 
with $91,882,120 in 1947. Between 
Oct. 24 when the strike started and 
the end of 1948 the strike caused the 
loss of 100 million pounds of copper 
production. 

The new copper refinery being built 
at the company’s Utah property and 
originally planned for refining of only 
12,000 tons a month is so constructed 
that capacity can be increased quick- 
ly to 16,000 tons. At the company’s 
Arizona unit, good progress is re- 
ported in stripping the orebody pre- 
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paratory to mining the larger part by 
the open cut method. Some ore will 
become available from the pit in the 
last half of 1949 but it appears it will 
be the latter part of 1950 before the 
operation can be stepped up to ca- 
pacity production of 9 million or 
more pounds of copper monthly. 


Brass—Brass mill business is about 
40 per cent below that of a year 
ago, according to spokesmen of the 
industry. 

Connecticut mills are on a four- 
day week. They are trying to spread 
the work, but slackening orders have 
made layoffs necessary, and more are 
in sight unless demand improves. The 
sharp decline in business has oc- 
curred since the turn of the year. 

Most of the copper demand has 
been coming from wire mills, these 
purchases offsetting to some extent 
the severe drop in brass mill activity. 
Evidence is mounting, however, that 
demand for some electrical wire prod- 
ucts is tapering off. 


Copper—Decline in demand for 
copper is noted from various classes 
of consumers, but many buyers have 
not yet obtained all required for 
shipment this month and the market, 
therefore, is considered quite firm. 
A fair amount of business was trans- 
acted in the export market at the 
unchanged price of 23.50c f.a.s. New 
York. 


Zinc—Order backlogs of zinc smelt- 
ers at the beginning of March totaled 
87,898 net tons, largest since April, 
1942, when unfilled orders totaled 
98,885 tons. At the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1949, backlogs totaled 75,858 
tons. 

The increase, it was helieved in the 
trade, resulted partly from _ post- 
ponements in deliveries, partly from 
undeliverable orders at struck plants, 
and partly by forward buying. 

Because of the shorter month, Feb- 
ruary smelter production was only 
69,193 tons, compared with 75,815 in 
January. However, February’s daily 
average output was 2471 tons, 
against 2446 in January. 


Tin—Shipments of Straits (Ma- 
layan) tin during the first two 
months of 1949 were double those of 
the corresponding period of last year, 
and the tonnage coming to the United 
States was three times greater than 
in the first two months of 1948. 
Straits total shipments in January 
and February were 13,060 tons, com- 
pared with 6255 in those months last 
year. Of these shipments the United 
States got 10,600 tons in 1949, 
against 3550 in the first two months 
of 1948. 


Magnesium—Shipments of magne- 
sium wrought products in January 
totaled 581,000 pounds, 20 per cent 
below the 728,000 pounds shipped in 
December but nearly double the 314,- 
000 pounds moved in January, 1948, 


according to the Bureau of the Ce.- 
sus. 


Aluminum—Primary aluminum pr )- 
duction in the United States in Jan 1- 
ary totaled 106,713,329 pounds, tie 
Aluminum Association reports. This 
is about 2 million pounds, above the 
average monthly output during the 
fourth quarter of 1948. However, ce- 
mand still is far ahead of production, 
according to the association. 

Output of primary aluminum in the 
U. S. in December was 103,924,830 
pounds and in January, 1948, it was 
97,534,487 pounds. 


Aggregate shipments of 119,285,- 
000 pounds of aluminum wrought 
products in January were lower than 
for any month since September, 1947, 
when shipments were about the same. 
December shipments were 125,890,- 
000 pounds. 

The decrease in January was ac- 
counted for principally by lower ship- 
ments of plate, sheet, and strip. 


Lead-Zinc Mine Examined 


Washington—Results of an investi- 
gation of two lead-zinc mines in 
Stevens County, Wash., which in 32 
years produced about 27,000 tons of 
lead worth about $8 million at 1948 
prices, are described in a new publi- 
cation of the Bureau of Mines. 

As the high-grade ore in nearly 
all of the known ore shoots in the 
Electric Point and Gladstone mines— 
adjacent properties near the top of 
Gladstone Mountain—-had been ex- 
hausted, Bureau engineers in 1946 
dug nearly 14,000 linear feet of 
trenches in seeking possible new out- 
crops of lead ore. No evidence of 
lead in minable concentrations was 
found, but several dumps sampled 
contained 0.2 to 10 per cent lead, 
most of which could be recovered by 
simple ore-dressing methods, accord- 
ing to the report. 

Dumps now on the properties are 
estimated to contain about 40,000 
tons of ore and waste with a gross 
lead metal content of about 1000 
tons. 


Copper Wire Prices Reduced 


New York—Leading producers of 
copper wire and cable have lowered 
their prices on insulated copper wire 
from 5 to 12 per cent. Reductions on 
service wire, which carries electric 
power from distribution lines into 
buildings, range up to 14 per cent. 
The reductions do not apply to bare, 
weather proof or magnet wire. 

Products on which prices were re- 
duced cover a relatively small per- 
centage of the total amount of cop- 
per going into wire products, trade 
sources said. 

Although wire mills have a large 
volume of unfilled orders, competi- 
tion is reported growing. 

Estimates and schedules for April 
deliveries are being drawn up by 
some copper sales offices. The supply 
situation still reflects effects of the 
long strike at the Kennecott mining 
properties in Utah. Although this 
strike ended in mid-February it will 
be the middle of May before refined 
copper produced from ores coming 
from this field will be of help to 
consumers. 
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MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic, 23.50c, Conn, Valley; 
Lake, 23.62%c, Conn, Valley. 


Grass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No, 115) 18.75-20.00c; 
88-10-2 (No, 215) 29.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
25.25¢; No, 1 yellow (No. 405) 15.75-17.00c. 


Zine: Prime western 17.50c, brass special 
17.75¢, intermediate 18.00c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 18.50c, delivered. 


Lead: Common 19.30-19.35c, chemical and 
corroding 19.40c, St. Louis. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 
over, f.0.b. shipping point. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (6-6 
type) 20.50-21.00c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 19.50-20.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, 
notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 
21.50-22.00c; grade 2, 20.50-21.00c; grade 3, 
20.00-20.50c; grade 4, 19.00-19.50c, Prices in- 
clude freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per 100 lb. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 lb and over, 20.50c, f.0.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 


Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, not 
meeting specifications for grade A, with 0.05% 
max. arsenic, $1.028; grade C, 99.65-99.79%, 
incl., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, grade F, 
98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content. Prices are 
ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots. 


Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 38.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 39.00c, f.o.b,. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb_ pigs, 
42.50c; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 43.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
4050c. Prices include import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York $88- 
$94 per 76-lb flask. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 
ib contained Be. 


Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.10. 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.67 per Ib for 100 Ib (case); $1.72 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


Silver: Open market, New York, 71.50c per 
ounce. 


Platinum: $78-$81 per ounce. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

fridium: $100-$110 per troy ounce. 
Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound, 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 
(Base prices, cents per pound, f.0.b. mill) 


Sheet: Copper 37.18; yellow brass 34.58; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 37.23; 90%, 36.88; red 
brass, 85%, 36.01; 80%, 35.66; best quality, 
35.33; nickel silver, 18%, 46.92; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5%, 56.05. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 33.28; cold drawn 
34.28; yellow brass, free cutting, 29.24; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 36.92; 90% 36.57; red 
brass, 85% 35.70; 80% 35.35. 

Seamless Tubing: Copper 37.22; yellow brass 
37.59; commercial bronze 90% 39.54; red 
brass 85% 38.92; 80% 38.57. 

Wire: Yellow brass 34.87; commercial bronze, 
95% 37.52; 90% 37.17; red brass, 85% 36.30; 
80% 35.95; best quality brass 35.62. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 
c.l. 29.42%c, 1.c.l. 29.92%-3005c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b, eastern mills, ¢.1. 29.60-29.85c, 
Lc.l. 30.35c; magnet, delivered, c¢.]. 32.75- 
33.50c, 15,000 Ib or more 33.00-33.75c, 1.c.1. 
33.50-34.25c. 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 
Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill finish c.l. 
Coiled 
Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 


Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 





0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 2 as ae 

0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.080 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 313 
0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12-24 34.6 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
0.009-0, 0085 12-20 36.8 33.4 39.5 
0.008-0.0075 12-20 38.1 34.6 41.1 
0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 

* Minimum length, 60 inches. t Maximum 


diameter, 24 inches. 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 lb and over. 


Diam. (in.) —Round— -——Hexagonal—— 

or distance R317-T4, 

across flats 17S-T4 R317-T4 178S-T4 
0.125 48.0 ee os 
0.156-0.203 41.0 eee ase 
0.219-0.313 38.0 eee one 
0.344 37.0 “ye 47.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 36.5 ata 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 eae 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 ws 
0.563 36.6 41.5 
0.594 36.5 bie 7% 
0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
0.656 36.5 ee ees 
0.688 36.5 41.5 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 
%. 35.5 ee 37.5 
1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 37.5 
1.563 34.5 ees 37.5 
1.625 33.5 ‘ 36.5 
1.688-2.000 33.5 wae 
2.125-2500 32.5 ‘ eve 
2.625-3.375 31.5 wee ee 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $27.25 per cwt.; add 50c per cwt., 10 sq 
ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $27.25 per 
cwt; cut coils, $27.50. Traps and Bends: 
List price plus 70%. 


ZINC 
Sheets, 22.00-22.50c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 Ib and 
over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 20.75-21.50c, f.0.b. 


mill, 36,000 Ib and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 19.75-20.50c; over 12-in., 20.75-21.50c, 


NICKEL 


(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 


MONEL 


(Base prices, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c, 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, 
40.00c 


MAGNESIUM 


Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in, in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib. 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 lb to 4000 Ib, 
35.00-36.00c. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


Copper Lead 
Web. Avg. .... 23.50 21.235 17.50 
Jan, Avg. .... 23.50 21.325 17.50 
Mar, 1-9...0%% 23.50 21.30-21.35 17.50 
Mar, 8-10 23.50 19.30-19.35 17.50 





An- 

Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 
103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 70.838 
103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 70.00 
103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E, St. Louis; Zinc, 
prime western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
Antimony, bulk, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery, un- 


packed; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 
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Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9%, flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 26.00c; 5 tons and over 26.50c; 
1 to 5 tons, 27.00c; less than 1 ton, 27.50c. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed 33.84c; oval 33.34c; electrodeposited, 
31.09¢; cast, 30.12c. 

Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
48.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
17.00c, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 lb, 26.25c; over 250 lb, 25.25c, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 10 Ib, 64.00c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. Add 1 cent for rolled de- 
polarized. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
bbl, 24.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over 119.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 119.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 120.00c; 
less than 200 Ib, 121.50c; ball, 1000 lb and 
over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 121.75c; 200 te 
499 Ib, 122.25c; less than 200 Ib, 123.75c f.o.b. 
Sewaren, N, J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers 71.8c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 63.6c; 600 to 1900 
Ib, 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.4c. Prices f.o.b. 
Sewaren, N. J. Freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 42.50c, f.0.b. 
Cleveland; 43.00c, Detroit; 42.00c, f.ab. Phila- 
delphia. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 Ib in 100 
Ib kegs, 100.00c, in 400 Ib bbl, 99.00c; more 
than 2000 Ib, in 100 Ib kegs, 99.00c, in 400 
Ib bbl, 98.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 
Stannous Chloride (anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
Ne in 100 Ib kegs, 98.00c, f.0.b, Carteret, 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
Ib f.o.b. shipping point. 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


COMER 6 hi cesciececes 21.125 21.125 20.375 
Yellow brass ........ 18.875 18.625 18.125 
Commercial Bronze 
GO. = bc vnenceccccs 20.250 20.000 19.500 
OW . ccocccces eeeee 20125 19.875 19.375 
Red brass 
BOW ccccsnce eeeeee 20.000 19.750 19.250 
DOGS | dk awntceneues ve 19.875 19.625 19.125 
Best Quality (71-79%) 19.750 19.500 19.000 
Muntz Metal ........ 18.250 18.000 17.500 
Nickel, silver, 10%... 20.250 20.000 10.125 
Phos, bronze, A...... 22.625 22.375 21.375 
Naval brass ......... 18.750 18.500 18.000 
Manganese bronze ... 18.750 18.500 17.875 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, f.o.b. shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No. I copper 18.50-19.00, No. 2 copper 17.50- 
18.00, ght copper 16-50-1700, composition red 
brass 14.25-14.50, auto radiators 12.25-12.50, 
heavy yellow brass 10.75-11.00 
REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 19.50, No. 2 copper 18.50, light 
copper 17.50, refinery brass (60% copper), 
per dry copper content 17.50, 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 
Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 17.75-18.00, No. 2 16.75-17.00, light 
copper 15.75-16.00, No. 1 composition red brass 
12.50-12.75, No. 1 composition turnings 12.00- 
12.25, mixed bras turnings 8.00-8.25, new 
brass clippings 15.25-15.75; No. 1 brass rod 
turnings 9.00-9.25, light brass 6.50-6.75, 
heavy yellow brass 9.00-9.25, new brass rod 
ends 11.75-12.25, auto radiators, unsweated 
10.50-11.00, cocks and faucets 10.75-11.00, 
brass pipe 10.75-11.00. 
Lead: Heavy 13.50-14.00, battery plates 7.00- 
7.50, linotype and stereotype 15.00-15.50, elec- 
trotype 13.50-14.00, mixed babbit 19.00-19.50, 
solder joints, 22.00-23.00, 
Zine: Old zinc 8.00-8.50, new die cast scrap 
8.50-9.00, old die cast scrap 5.50-6.00. 
Tin: No. 1 pewter 64.00-66.00, block tin pipe 
82.00-83.00, No. 1 babbitt 50.00-53.00, siphon 
tops 49.00-51.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 13.00-14.00, old sheets 
8.50-9.00, crankcase 8.50-9.00, borings and 
turnings 4.00-4.50, pistons, free of struts, 
8.50-9.00. 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Hvy. Melt. ..... $37.00f 
No. 2 Hvy. Melt. .... 35.00% 
No. 1 Busheling.. ot 37.00% 
Bio, Eh) DREGE, 5 vs ass 37.00t 


No, 2 Bundles... . 34.50-35.001 
No. 3 Bundles......... 33.00-34.007 
Heavy Turnings ... 35.50-37.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 25.00-26.00* 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 25.00-26.00* 
Short Shovel Turnings. 29.50-30.00t 
Cast Iron Borings..... 26.00-27.00* 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 44.50-45.50 
Low Phos, Steel....... 43.00-44.00 


Cast Iron Grades? 


39.00-40.00 
46.00-47.09 
43.00-44.00 
42.00-43.00 
41.00-42.00 


Mixed Yard ese « 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Brake Shoe 


Railroad Scrap 


40.00 

... 48.00-50.00 

Rails, Random ‘Lengths 47.00-48.00* 

Rails, 2 ft and under. 49.00-50.00 

Rails, 18 in. and under 50.00-51.00 

Railroad Specialties 46.00-47.00 

Angles, Splice Bars.. 50.00-51.00 
* Brokers’ buying prices. 

Nominal 

t Brokers’ 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 


offering prices 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $35.00-35.50 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 34.007 
No. 1 Busheling. . 35.00-35.50 
No. 2 Bundles.. . 33.007 
Machine Shop Turnings 21.007 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 27.00-27.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 27.00-27.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 27.00-27.50 
Bar Crops and Plate. 39.00-39.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 39.00-39.50 
Cut Structurals 40.00-41.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


43.00-44.00 
43.00-44.00 


ie. Th: I os ind 
Charging Box Cast... 

Stove Plate ; 40.00-41.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00-35.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 35.00-35.50 
Malleable 40.00-41.00 
Brake Shoes ppt 35.00-35.50 
Clean Auto Cast...... 45.00-45.50 
oe ae 42.00-43.00 
Se GIG... than was 35.00-36.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R. Malleable ....... 


39.50-40.00 
40.00-41.00 


Rails, Rerolling ... 50.00-51.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 42.00-44.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 50.00-51.00 


Cast Steel no's aise 

Railroad Specialties 

OR Sele. os s40s cave 

Angles. Splice Bars... 
Nominal 


43.00-44.00 
43.00-44.00 
42.00-43.00 
45.00-46.00 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.50-38.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.00-37.50 
on ee 37.50-38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 21.00-23.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 24.00-25.00 
Cast ‘tron Borings.... 24.00-25.00 
Low Phos. 42.00-42.50 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 39.50-40.00 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings $25.00-25.50 


Short Shovel Turnings. 26.00-26.50 
CINCINNATI 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 30.00 
No, 1 Busheling ...... 31.00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles .. 31.00 
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Machine Shop Turnings 21.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 23.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 22.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 42.00 
Charging Box Cast 35.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00 
Stove Plate ... 35.00 
Unstripped Motor Bloc ks 30.00 
Brake Shoes ........ 32.00 
Clean Auto Cast 42.00 
Drop Broken Cast 45.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 34.00 
R.R. Malleable nee 40.00 


Rails, Rerolling ...... 45.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 38.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 46.00 
DETROIT 

(Brokers’ buying prices, 


f.o.b. shipping point) 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel or 50-30.00 


No. 1 Busheling. 2.50-33.00 
No. 1 Low-phos. 
Bundles 33.50-34.00 


No. 2 Bundles...... 29.50-30.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 20.50-21.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.50-22.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 22.50-23.00 
22.00-23.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 35.00-36.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 38.00-40.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 33.00-35.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 38.00-40.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.50-39.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 33.50-34.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 33.50-34.00 
a ae | ee 33.50-34.00 
No, 2 Bundles ..... 30.50-31.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 26.00-27.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 26.00-27.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 26.00-27.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 27.00-28.00 
Low Phos. o eels 38.00-39.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Be: 2 Qappote: os odecvae 36.00-37.00 
Mined Cast ...sss. 34.00-35.00 
Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 31.00-32.00 
Malleable : 34.00-37.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 43.00-44.00 


Railroad Scrap 


50.00-51.00 
46.00-47.00 
45.00-46.00 


Rails 3 ft. and under.. 
Rete: GGUS... +snkesasc 
Railroad specialties 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.00-39.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 33.50-34.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 33.50-34.00 
ee oe es 37.00-38.00 


No. 2 Bundles ........ 30.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 30.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 29.00-30.00 
Bar Crop and Plate.. 40.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00 
Cut Structurals ’ 40.00 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 40.00 
Heavy Turnings 36.00-37.00 


No. 1 Chemical Borings 39.00-40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


35.00-36.00 
38.00-39.00 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
No, 1 Machinery Cast. 


Charging Box Cast.... 34.00-34.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 34.00-34.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 33.50 
Clean Auto Cast...... 35.00-36.00 


No. 1 (Wheels... .....+4% 44.00-45.00 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00-29.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00-26.00 


MARKET PRICES 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 





No. 1 Busheling...... 23.00-24.00 
No, 1 Bundles ........ 28.00-29.00 
No, 2 Bundles «ee. 22.00-24.00 
No, 3 Bundles ........ nominal 


Machine Shop Turnings 16.00-18.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 16.00-18.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 18.00-20.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 30.00-31.00 
Cut Structurals ....... nominal 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 28.00-29.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 30.00-31.00 
No, 1 Machinery ..... 33.00-34.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 30.00-31.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 30.00-31.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 26.00-27.00 
Malleable ...... nom. 


BOSTON 


(F.o.b. shipping point 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00-29.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00-26.00 
ee PO ee 26.00-27.00 
No, 1 Busheling....... 25.00-26.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 19.00-20.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 20 00-21.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 22.00-23.90 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 30.00-31.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 30.00-31.00 
Chemical Borings..... 28.00-29.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast. 36.00-37.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 34.00-35.00 
Mee - PU es ccccdcs 31.00-32.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 28.00-30.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 29.00-31.00 


CHICAGO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $33.00-35.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 30.00-33.90 
No, 1 Bundles ...... -- 33.00-35.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 28.00-31.00 
No. 3 Bundles........ 26.00-29.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 22.00-23.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 22.00-23.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 22.00-23.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 36.00-39.00 
Punchings 37.00-39.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 35.00-36.00 
Heavy Turnings 31.00-33.00 
Cut Structurals 37.00-38.00 


Cast Iron Grades* 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 40.00-43.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 40.00-45.00 
No. 1 Wheels......... 41.00-42.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 36.00 
ere Sere vee re 40.00* 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 45.00-46.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 41.50 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 45.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 45.00-46.00 





Railroad Specialties 41.00-42.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 43.00-44.00 
* Nominal. 


ST. LOUIS 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.00-34.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 29.00-30.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 20.00-21.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 20.00-21.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 35.00-38.00 
Charging Box Cast . 31.00-32.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 32.00-33.00 
Brake Shoes ....... 31.00-32.00 
Clean Auto Cast saa'ws 36.00-38.00 
Burnt Cast ..++ 27.00-30.00 
Railroad Scrap 
R.R. Malleable ....... 33.00-36.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 42,00-43.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 33.00-35.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 39.00-40.00 
Weeat DZines .66i ci ces 39.00-40.00 
Angles, Splice Bars .. 37.00-39.00 


BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 29.00 
No, 1 Busheling ...... 29.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 27.00 
Long Turnings ....... 24.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 24.50 
Cast Iron Borings 24.50 


Bar Crops and Pilate... 35.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 36.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 41,00-42.09 

HOOVS PIMCe iin ws cy 38.00-39, 00 

No, 1 Wheels ........ 39.00-40.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 32.50 

R.R. Malleable nominal! 

Rails, Rerolling 41.00-43.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 38.00-40. 00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 40.00-42.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 40.00-42.09 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel *$25.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel *25.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... *25.00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles... *23.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ *20.00 
Machine Shop eens *15.00 
Bar Crops and Plate. *25.00 
Cast Steel *25.00 
Alloy Free Turnings. . *15.00 
Cut Structurals ...... *25.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 35.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 Heavy Melting. . *26.00 
WPMOUE..- senmtnaaan *29.50 
Rails, Random Lengths *26.50 





*F.o.b. California shipping point. 


SEATTLE 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 27.50 


Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 27.50 
No. 3 Bundles......... 24.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 21.00-22.5¢ 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.00-22.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 35.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 26.00-28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 35.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00 
Stove Pilate... .2.6 005 30.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 32.50 
See aa 40.00 
a eer eee 35.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 40.00 
No, 1 Wheels......... 37.50-40.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Railroad Malleable ... 30.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 30.00-32.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 28.50 


LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 23.00 
No. 3 Bundles <<...... 20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Punchirgs & Plate Scrap 33.00-36.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... $30.U0-35.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Ceiling prices, delivered) 


Heavy Melt. ........+ $23.00 
No, 1 Bundles......... x 

Mechanica] Bundles... 21.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap..... 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 23.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 26.00 
Bushelings ........ 17.50 


Bushelings, new factory, 
prep’d Sesese 21.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 


UNPTOP'’S . dpddacccess 16.00 
Short Steel Turnings.. 17.00 
Cast Iron Grades® 
No. 1 Cast... ccccccoce 48.00 
No. 3 Cast .cvisise ceee 44.00 





* Removed from price control 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
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Self-contained...... 


il Cameron LOGEMANN 


Automatically Controlled 


handle high tonnages with minimum labor 


LOGEMANN 
METAL 
BALERS 


. are built in a large 
range of sizes to meet spe- 
cific conditions. Let Loge- 
mann’s engineering service 
help you arrive at the most 
efficient and economical 


way of handling your scrap. 











gai c= it 
Paes SO Ree ame aes ee enn MER 


This Logemann scrap press is in operation 
in one of the larger industrial plants. It 
compresses scrap from three directions to 


produce high density, mill size bundles. 



































SCRAP PRESSES 


at low cost! 


The compact unit illustrated is completely self-contained with 
oil tank and pump located directly over the press . . . utilizing the ad- 
vantages of short pipe lines. Automatic controls, mounted in front 
of pump, give the operator full visibility at all times. Controls operate 
rams successively within a single rigid box. There is no complex con- 
struction which means there is no need for specially-trained mainte- 
nance crews. 


Both two-ram and three-ram models are available with auto- 
matic controls or for manual manipulation. 


Logemann Bros. Co. have specialized in the production of scrap 
metal presses for sheet mills, stamping plants, scrap yards, and metal 
manufacturing plants of all types for nearly 75 years. Write for full 
information—please state the nature of your scrap and tonnage. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3164 W. Burleigh Street + Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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YOU CAN SEE THE DIFFERENCE 
IN HOOVER HONED RACEWAYS 


The photographs reproduced at 
the right are magnified one hun- 
dred times, so that you can see the 
difference between ground, pol- 
ished and honed raceways. Hoover 
is America’s only ball bearing 
with honed raceways. The process 
and the special machines for the 
honing operation, are exclusive, 
patented, Hoover developments. 
Hoover honing goes far beyond 
grinding and polishing to pro- 
duce a surface that represents the 
closest approach to absolute per- 
fection obtainable on a commer- 
cial basis. 





HONED RACEWAY FEATURES 


Summed up Hoover honing provides 

the following results . . . 

. Extreme quietness. 

. Increased load capacity. 

. Extended life. 

Reduced end play (axial 

displacement). 

5. Reduced radial displacement, 

G. Permanence of fit up. 

7. Increased resistance to 
Brinneling. 

8. Uniformity of fit up. 

9. Freedom from vibration. 

10. Perfection of dynamic balance. 
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HOOVER 


AMERICA’S ONLY BALL BEARING 





WITH HONED RACEWAYS 


HOOVER BALL AND BEARING CO.; 
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GROUND RACEWAY SURFACE 


(Photographed at 100 Magnifications) 











POLISHED RACEWAY SURFACE 


(Photographed at 100 Magnifications) 


HONED RACEWAY SURFACE 


(Photographed at 100 Magnifications) 


A request on your Letterhead will bring 
@ copy of the Hoover Engineering Manual 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN | 


Sheets, Strip .. . 


Easier sheet, strip supplies mea: 


freight savings to some user: 
who can pick closer mills 


Sheet Prices, Page 150 


Pittsburgh—Metalworking compa- 
nies report increased ability to obtain 
sheet and strip. Some say they ar 
realizing considerable savings in 
freight as result of being able to ob- 
tain necessary steel supplies from 
mills closer to their plants. This re- 
flects mills’ effort to cultivate custo- 
mers within their logical marketing 
areas, and general easier steel supply 
situation. 

Indication of growing belief that 
steel supply will improve is the re- 
port metalworking companies are no 
longer renewing contracts for pre- 
mium priced steel. However, because 
of contract commitments, some of 
these companies will be forced to ac- 
cept this type tonnage throughout 
first half. 

Stainless steel producers state 
there has been little improvement in 
new order volume the past four to 
six weeks, with most interests offer- 
ing relatively prompt deliveries, even 
in sheets and strip. Reflecting the 
more competitive situation in stain- 
less, it is reported the smaller pro- 
ducers who originally raised prices 
10 per cent across the board have 
since adjusted quotations to competi- 
tive levels. 

Definite easing in demand is noted 
for lower grade silicon sheets, with 
requirements for transformer grades 
still holding up fairly well. 

Boston — Openings in rolling mill 
schedules are promptly diked with 
backlog tonnage, but enough dent is 
being made in the wall to indicate 
second quarter distribution pattern 
will reflect new shades and shadows; 
business has not gone to pot, but 
steel, including flat-rolled, is less eas- 
ily marketed. While some consum- 
ers are holding back April volume, 
necessitating rescheduling, new or- 
ders for sheet and strip are appear- 
ing, but more in line with users’ re- 
vised estimates of requirements. 


Steel mill backlogs, with operating 
rates hovering around 100 per cent 
for weeks and with buying on a 
more cautious basis, are moving in 
reverse for the first time in years; 
backlogs are still substantial, high 
for a normal period, but the nation’s 
economy has been on a war or ab- 
normal level so long, few outside the 
political fold would be so bold as to 
hazard a guess as to where the line 
of normal now runs. Among the 
larger users, this cautious trend in 
sheet buying is most pronounced; 
with nonintegrated cold strip mills 
there are scattered curtailments in 
finishing operations, but reason given 
is shortage of hot-rolled for process- 
ing rather than serious decline in 
buying or want of volume. 


New York—Pressure on sheet mills 
is still heavy, even though there has 
been some let-up, with cutbacks in 
various instances and some cancel- 
lations. Outlook is for reasonable 
balance between supply and demand 
at.a time earlier than most antici- 
pate; yet some leaders still doubt 
there will be any real balance this 
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ar. There is still considerable con- 
ming power for properly priced 
oducts and the opinion is that once 
anufacturers can shake down their 
sts to a reasonable degree and 
neentrate efforts far more than in 

e past on medium priced merchan- 
ase, a good demand will develop. 
chis is assuming that economic re- 

djustments continue orderly, and 
here are few who expect any sharp 
iecline in the near future. 

Sheet quotas for noncertified con- 
umers in second quarter have been 
set up on about the same basis as 
for first quarter, although there are 
some indications consumers may ob- 
tain larger allotments before the pe- 
riod is over. 

Cleveland -— Demand for carbon 
sheet and strip continues consider- 
ably in excess of supply. Apparently 
spurred by belief that curtailed oper- 
ations by some consumers may make 
sheet and strip easier to obtain, a 
number of metalworking companies 
have asked one leading producer for 
increased allotments of these prod- 
ucts. This producer is now setting 
up its June quotas for sales districts 
and indications are that despite ca- 
pacity ingot production the tonnage 
of sheet and strip will not be suf- 
ficient to supply all demand. How- 
ever, one consumer who has had to 
cut production to a 3-day week be- 
cause of insufficient sheet and wide 
strip reports narrow strip is in easier 
supply and has turned down offers 
of this product. 

Cincinnati—Demand for sheets, ex- 
cepting in stainless, continues strong 
at district mills. However, the change 
by one mill from allotments by quar- 
ters to a month-to-month basis may 
be a reflection of current market 
trends. Pressure for deliveries has 
relaxed, although supply has not yet 
caught up with apparent demand, 
some of which has undoubtedly come 
from fabricators veering from gray 
market tonnage. 

Birmingham—Birmingham steel 
sources describe sheet demand as 
the most insistent of any specifica- 
tion. The clamor comes from a vari- 
ety of sources—oil drum manufactur- 
ers, cabinet makers and to a lesser 
extent, momentarily, from agricul- 
tural sources. No prospect of sub- 
stantial improvement in the ‘supply 
situation is seen for the near future. 
A moderate strip demand is evident. 


St. Louis—Spottiness in cold-rolled 
sheet demand is on a slight increase 
but generally restricted to the same 
industries which have been soft local- 
ly for some weeks—household small 
appliances electrical industry, refrig- 
erators, washing machines and heat- 
ing equipment. There is no weakness 
in farm equipment or roofing, how- 
ever, and jobbers have not ceased 
their pressure to build inventories. 

Granite City Steel Co.’s abolition 
of a $10 premium on cold-rolled 
sheets brought numerous inquiries 
from eastern buyers, especially from 
New York steel exporters. Since the 
mill’s second quarter was sold out 
before the price cut, none was ac- 
cepted. Third quarter books will open 
early in May, officials said. 

Los Angeles—Although mill cancel- 
lations are not increasing, more flat- 
rolled material is being made avail- 
able from fabricators’ inventories. 
Consumers in some instances are of- 
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Speaking of track shovels ..... 
Why dd you buya MICHIGAN?" 





Since | got this MICHIGAN, I’ve been able i. 

to handle a lot of the jobs around the country that 
| had to pass up before. That shovel gets to the 
job as fast as my trucks, and under its own power. 
lf'll roll through city traffic without any trouble— 
and | don’t have to worry about highway limits. 
Best of all, it'll pull in and out of any place the 
trucks can go. Yessir, my MICHIGAN is always 


ready to go—saves plenty of time too! 





I looked ’em all over 


: DID YOU KNOW 
before | decided on you can buy 


MICHIGAN—and the a brand new 


MICHIGAN 


way it has performed TRUCK CRANE 


since convinces me that complete with chassis 
ee ‘ for as little a 10,250 
MICHIGAN is ‘tops’ as F.O.B. ns 











a money-maker. 


Write for Bulletin 100, ‘On the Job with MICHIGAN” 





MICHIGAN POWER SHOVEL COMPANY 


392 SECOND STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 




















fering their surplus stocks at cost 
while in other cases sheets are being 
swapped for other wanted items. Gal- 
vanized and deep-ribbed sheet still 
are in extremely short supply. 
San Francisco—Scarcity of sheets 
slowly is diminishing although over- 
all demand continues to exceed sup- 
ply. Galvanized sheets are tightest of 
all rolled products. A few fabrica- 
tors are reported canceling orders, 
and others are carrying. inventories 
on hand-to-mouth basis in fear of 
steel price cuts later in the year. 
Test of market appears likely within 
next three months. Failure of sea- 
sonal upturn may cause many to be- 
come more cautious and curtail buy- 
ing to an even greater extent. 
Philadelphia — There is a contin- 
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ued definite easing in sheets. Pro- 
ducers still have substantial back- 
logs and anticipate high operations 
for some months to come. Neverthe- 
less, there are an increasing number 
of openings in schedules and most 
mills undoubtedly will be able to sup- 
ply regular customers with more ton- 
nage in the second quarter than re- 
cently set up under their quotas. 
Indicative of the easing pressure 
in sheets was the recent offering by 
a large mill of a carlot of excess ton- 
nage, comprising popular gages of 
hot-rolled sheets, to a half dozen 
customers without finding a taker. 
Only a short time ago such an offer- 
ing would have been snapped up 
promptly. Another large mill had to 
offer a carload of cold-rolled sheets, 





In Rail Haulage 


” 





DAVENPORT 


BETTER-BUILT 
LOCOMOTIVES 


AVAILABLE 





HYVFLIPITK 
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FITTED-POWER is PROFIT-POWER 


This 80-Ton Davenport Diesel Electric Locomotive, 56!//2“’ 
Gage is on duty af one of Aluminum Corporotion of 
America’s newest and largest plants. 


The MORE IMPORTANT your rail haulage is to the 
overall success of your business operations, the 
MORE IMPORTANT it is that you choose your haul- 
age power unit (locomotive) wisely. 

You seek to be able to accomplish the maximum 
amount of haulage with the least expenditure of 
ore time and expense. In other words you seek haulage 
efficiency at lowest ton-mile costs. 

The way to accomplish such a goal is to install 
a FITTED POWER— a size and type of locomotive that 


STEAM is correctly suited to your particular operating con- 
GASOLINE ditions and work to be performed. 
DIESEL 
with WE ANALYZE YOUR NEEDS 
meaiuee We should consider it a privilege to send you a 
ws Haulage Survey Data Sheet to enable you to de- 
MECHANICAL scribe your haulage problems. Without obligation, 
DRIVE we will analyze the data you submit and recom- 
mend the size and type of locomotive which would 
@ give you the maximum benefit of FITTED POWER. 
COMPLETE EXPORT OFFICE 
pa ccs BROWN & SITES, INCORPORATED 


50 Church St., New York 7, New York, 
Cable add. ““BROSITES”’ 


Deve PORT LOCOMOTIVE GRAS 











all of one gage, to more than two 
of its regular customers before beiig 
able to sell it. 

Meanwhile there are various cut- 
backs and some outright cancella- 
tions. Total volume involved has not 
to date been too heavy but neverthe- 
less there is definite slackening in in- 
terest. Most leading mills are advis- 
ing their branch sales offices to refer 
to them first for action any tonnages 
cutback or canceled, as they may 
wish to divert the tonnage to con- 
sumers in other districts. However, 
at the same time they also are 
cautioning their district men to ad- 
vise them promptly of any new pros- 
pects for business in their own areas. 

Chicago—Demand at regular mill 
level for carbon flat-rolled products 
continues sustained but lacking the 
insistent character of a short time 
ago. Cancellations have not risen 
alarmingly and deferments are avow- 
edly for the purpose of inventory 
balancing. It is known, however, that 
‘inventory balancing’ in some cases 
means inventory liquidating, even in 
the heretofore scarcest products. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 150 


Pittsburgh—Alloy bar producers 
note relatively large number of order 
cancellations or voluntary reduction 
in mill allotments. However, open- 
ings in rolling schedules continue to 
be quickly taken up by other custo- 
mers and no difficulty has been ex- 
perienced to date in lining up sec- 
ond-quarter production schedules. 

Many consumers are much more 
inventory conscious, with result pres- 
sure for deliveries has eased some- 
what. However, some concerns still 
are unwilling to pass up position on 
mill rolling schedules. Order volume 
from automotive interests holds at 
relatively level, although it is 
recognized this situation could change 
abruptly. Despite somewhat larger 
volume of order cancellations in re- 
cent weeks, cold-finished bar inter- 
ests state output continues to fall 
substantially behind demand, and 
production schedules remain limited 
to hot-rolled bar supply. 

New York—A mixed situation pre- 
vails in hot carbon bars. While some 
consumers, including notably the car 
shops, are specifying less freely, oth- 
ers appear to be placing more pres- 
sure than ever on mills. This latter 
situation is explained in part by re- 
sistance of buyers to payment of 
premium prices and to their efforts, 
therefore, to fill all requirements 
through mill channels. Some buyers 
report certain success in this respect; 
others still experience difficulty. 

The situation in cold drawn car- 
bon bars is fairly easy. Consumers 
can obtain reasonable deliveries from 
cold drawers on practically all speci- 
fications; and where they do have 
difficulty and perhaps want espe- 
cially quick delivery they can usu- 
ally obtain what they want from job- 
bers, whose cold drawn inventories 
are in good shape. Alloy bar deliv- 
eries are generally available within 
a few weeks from mill. 

Philadelphia — While medium size 
carbon bars are easier, consum- 
ers still complain of difficulty in 
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tting small rounds and flats and 
uge rounds, ranging anywhere from 
ur inches and larger. Cold-drawn 
irbon bars in practically all sizes 
in be had for fairly early ship- 
ent. In reviewing the general 
asing in steel demand that has been 
taking place over recent weeks, it 
appears that cold-drawn bars were 
ihe first of all carbon grades of steel 
to be adversely affected. Alloy bar de- 
iveries can be readliy had within a 
few weeks. 


Cleveland — Reflecting inventory 
adjustments downward into line with 
reduced operations, some consumers 
are revising their hot-rolled carbon 
par orders downward or canceling 
out tonnage. However, any tonnage 
thus becoming available is quickly 
taken up by other consumers, ac- 
cording to a leading producer. Re- 
porting no appreciable change yet 
in hot bar demand by cold finishers, 
this hot bar producer would, however, 
not be surprised to see a decline. On 
hot bar shipments this producer is 
from two to four weeks of being 
current with its allotments. 


Birmingham—The trade continues 
to call for bars, especially concrete 
reinforcing. The cry is hardly as in- 
sistent as it was two weeks ago, a 
mill source said, but a continued 
heavy demand is expected at least 
through the first half of the year. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 150 


Seattle — Rolling mill operations 
continue at peak capacity, sizable 
backlogs assuring continued activity 
for months. Offerings in small lots 
are numerous. Considerable business 
in heavy tonnages is up for figures. 
Improved weather is giving mills 
opportunity again to ship and ad- 
just delivery schedules accordingly. 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle, booked about 200 tons in 
miscellaneous projects. 


Structural Shapes . . . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 151 


New York—Structural activity 
continues spotty, although some 
sizable awards are reported. Out- 
standing are 4100 tons awarded by 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, this city, for 
a power plant at Marietta, O., and 
2500 tons for an exit viaduct for the 
New Jersey side of the Holland tun- 
nel, placed by the New York Port 
Authority. New inquiries are light. 

Fabricators report some easing in 
raw material supply, but point out 
their inventories are still far from 
normal both with respect to volume 
and to diversity of specifications. 
Some of the smaller shops are now 
able to promise shipments within two 
to three months, but the larger fab- 
ricators are booked up four to five 
months and in the case of the very 
largest, five to six months. 


Birmingham—Shapes show what is 
lescribed locally as remarkable stead- 
iness in the overall demand situation, 
although no large scale contracts 
are noted. Especially heavy is the 
insistence for relatively lighter gages. 
Mills say they see no appreciable 
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Hendrick is exceptionally well equipped to manufacture to 
specifications a wide range of metal products that involve such 
operations as perforating, shaping, forming, welding, brazing, 
riveting, etc. The perforated elevator bucket illustrated is typi- 
cal of the many specialized articles for whose fabrication Hen- 
drick has unusual facilities. Write us in detail regarding any 
metal product you desire fabricated. 


HENDRICK 
rata Manufacturing Company 


Arehitectural Grilles 
Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


*“Shur-Site” Treads and ‘ : 
Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 








Fabricators and Car Builders agree 
that material handling time is the 
chief factor in the economics of 
production. 

The Thomas Automatic Spacing 
Machine is the solution to the han- 
dling problem. In addition it elim. Write for Bulletin 306 
nates the need for marking and 
assures proper spacing of rivet holes “ey 
in limitless number of pieces. Thus . a. x 
costs are substantially reduced and pope) re WV ; 
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production speeded. || MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PUNCHES—SHEARS—PRESSES 








let-up in the immediate future. 

Seattle—Fabricators report inqu ry 
for shapes is dragging, althou sh 
with the advent of better weather and 
resumption of outside constructiun, 
conditions are expected to improve 
rapidly. One large shop has a six- 
months backlog, others report nor- 
mal operations. Larger deliveries 
from coast mills are reported but al- 
locations of eastern mills are below 
current needs, especially for wide 
flange beams which are extremely 
short. 

Chicago — Existence of sizeable 
order backlogs are not lulling fabri- 
cators into a sense of complete secur- 
ity, there having been an upsurge 
in interest in available business de- 
spite the absence of any substantial 
improvement in steel supply. Little 
new business, however, is up for fig- 
uring. and no one in the industry is 
able to tell whether the present lag 
is seasonal or more deeply seated. 
Outstanding project pending is Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy’s rail- 
road bridge relocation job at Alma, 
Neb., estimated to require 1500 tons. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 151 


Philadelphia—Railroad car require- 
ments are being cut back, and some 
trade predictions are that present 
allocations of car steel generally, 
amounting to about 250,000 tons per 
month, may be reduced as much as 
50 per cent before the end of the 
second quarter, unless there is a 
sharp upturn in car buying in the 
meantime. Last month domestic 
freight car awards of 332 were the 
lightest in recent years. However, 
plate producers appear confident that 
regardless of such cutbacks that 
now appear probable they wil still 
have enough work to maintain high 
operations throughout the second 
quarter. 

New York-——Pressure for plates is 
easing, but to date this has been re- 
fletced principally in demand for pre- 
mium priced material. Even most of 
the mills which have been charging 
some premiums compared with 
others, claim that they still have all 
the demand they can handle, not- 
withstanding cutbacks in certain 
lines, notably railroad car construc- 
tion. They look for a full second 
quarter, and for a reasonably active 
third quarter. 

The newly approved voluntary al- 
lotment program for shipment of 
104,775 tons of plates for foreign 
aid over a 5-months period, from 
May to September, will offset the de- 
cline in car demand somewhat, and 
considerable work is still in prospect 
in other directions. 

Demand for floor plate has shrunk 
appreciably, due not only in part to 
less industrial construction but to 
the falling off in substitution of floor 
plate for plain carbon plate. 

Chicago—Plate fabricators whose 
operations are still restricted by in- 
adequate steel supply see signs of 
improvement in two developments 
(1) Reduced voluntary allocations to 
certain of the plate consuming pro- 
grams—freight cars, barges, armed 
forces; (2) tapering of demand for 
steel in general, upshot of which, 
some speculate, will be a rejuggling 
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of product mix to allow for more 
plate output. Fabricators are finding 
that delivery promises are of in- 
creasing importance in getting new 
jobs, costs and general business un- 
certainty making prompt perform- 
ance especially desirable. 

Birmingham—tThe plate market re- 
mains practically as tight as during 
the latter days of the war. The strin- 

ency is intensified by the cutting 
off of supplies to a virtual dribble at 
Gadsden. 

Los Angeles—Overall demand is 
strong and backlogs of heavy plate 
fabricators loom very large. Never- 
theless, the lessened activity of tank 
manufacturers, who comprise the 
principal outlet for light plates, cur- 
rently is being reflected in slower de- 
mand in this category. 

San Francisco— Plates are still 
most critical of all steel items, and 
there is no prospect of increased sup- 
ply or reduced demand. Discussions 
of new pipeline projects indicate 
needs for plates will take up all pro- 
duction for several years. 

Seattle—Plate fabricators are re- 
stricted in operations by continued 
shortage of materials, and are con- 
fining themselves to inventory limits. 
There is a fair demand for items in- 
volving plates. 


Wire... 


Bethlehem Steel Co. and Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp. lower prices 
on wire and wire products 

Wire Prices, Page 151 


New York—Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has reduced price schedules on gal- 
vanized wire products, effective Mar. 
4. In the galvanized merchant prod- 
ucts, wire was reduced $3, fence and 
barbed wire $3 and stone wire $6, 
with galvanizing extras on nails off 
$5. The new price on galvanized mer- 
chant wire is now 5.35c, Sparrows 
Point, on galvanized fence column 
109 Johnstown, Pa., and galvanized 
barbed wire column 123 Johnstown 
and column 125, Sparrows Point. 
These changes bring prices back to 
where they were in early December 
last year. Galvanizing extras on vari- 
ous manufacturers wire products also 
have been reduced as of Mar. 4. 

Portsmouth, O.—Effective Mar. 10, 
Portsmouth Steel Corp. announced a 
downward reduction in prices on vari- 
ous wire and wire product items, 
bringing its schedule in line with 
prices quoted by other producers. It 
now quotes basic MB spring wire, 
5.55¢e mill; upholstery spring wire, 
5.20c; merchant quality wire, 4.80c; 
galvanized wire, 5.40c; nails and 
staples, col. 103; woven fence, col. 
109; barbed wire, col. 123; bale ties, 
col. 106. Manufacturers wire is now 
quoted 4.15c mill. 

Boston—Wire users are in some 
cases holding up April volume, in 
whole or part, but at same time are 
asking producers as to delivery lag 
should tonnage be rescheduled. This 
indicates numerous consumers, for 
the next few weeks at least, depend 
heavily on inventories and are watch- 
ing business conditions. 

Considerable readjustment of early 
second quarter production schedules 
iS Necessary with slight improvement 
in ‘rods. While cutbacks in some spe- 
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cialties are sharp, including clock 
spring material, there is slight, if 
any, decline in automobile require- 
ments. Music wire is available from 
stock on some sizes, with deliveries 
of others in 30 days, except finest 
sizes. 


Pittsburgh—Some softening in de- 
mand is noted for upholstery spring 
wire, and pressure for shipment of 
other manufacturers wire items ap- 
pears to be easing. Producers state 
production schedules are full through 
first half, but are unwilling to make 
predictions past this period. 

Jobbers’ stocks of merchant wire 
products are best in years, and there 
is increasing tendency among distrib- 
utors to tie purchasing policies in 


with normal seasonal demand. 

Chicago—“‘Buy-word” is caution in 
wire ordering, manufacturing wire 
demand being extremely hesitant from 
many directions and April ordering 
well under normal expectations, ac- 
cording to some producers. Demand 
for wire rope remains fairly constant, 
and for nails and barbed wire strong. 
Distributor stocks of netting and 
certain other farm needs are high and 
will be worked off before new orders 
begin to come in. 

Birmingham—tThe slackening in 
demand for wire continues. This is 
true especially of barbed wire and 
certain types of fencing, along with 
some softening in manufacturers 
wire. 











Improved 
GAS WASHER and 


MOISTURE ELIMINATOR 



































Light Arrow indicates the passage of gas. 
Heavy Arrow indicates the flow and distri- 
bution of water through the washer. 





% Prevents plugging 


% Wets both lower and upper 
surfaces of Spiral Tile 


% Washes thoroughly 


The new and improved Seaver ceramic tile for gas 
washers has five holes; one through the center and four 
just inside the shell through the spiral. These enable 
part of the water to pass through and thoroughly wet 
the under side of the spiral and inside of the tile where 
the gas first impinges. The result is a greatly increased 
wetted surface for the gas to scrub against, giving 
thorough and complete washing of gas. 


Top view of Spiral Tile 
shows holes which per- 
mit water to thor- 
oughly wet the under 
side. Cross-section 
view of tile shows im- 
proved water distribu- 
a10n. 





The Seaver moisture eliminator at the top consists of 
glazed elements and presents a large expanding area 
which reduces the velocity and requires the gas to turh 
180° to reach its exit. This eliminates a large percentage 
of the moisture which contains dirt. This moisture is 
then deposited through holes on the lower tile banks 
to again do useful work. 


Write today for blueprints and further information. 
We shall be glad to show you how you can secure 
cleaner gas with the improved Seaver elements adapted 
to your present washer 





COMPLETE SERVICE TO THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


CONSULTING + DESIGN + CONSTRUCTION + REPORTS + APPRAISALS + INVESTIGATIONS 
MANAGEMENT AND OPERATION + THIRTY-FIVE YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE INDUSTRY. 


Jay J. Seaver Engineers, 53 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, lll. 
SS EE tie ee 
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Would you like 

to have 

the opportunity 

to slash 

your spring costs? 





Tue KEY-to lower spring costs is 
in design and manufacture. Perhaps 
in your own Case, a small modifica- 
tion in design which would not 
atfect your product's performance 
would make it possible to substan- 
tially reduce the cost. Or maybe 
your springs are being made in 
several operations when one would 
suffice. Skilled springmakers here 
at Accurate have the experience — 
the “know-how” —to recognize 
such conditions and to correct 
them! Our manufacturing facilities 
are modern and complete — we 
have the equipment to do the job 
right, at the lowest cost to you. 

We would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to show you what we have 
done for others and point out what 
we can do for you. Write, wire or 
phone, today; your inquiry will 
receive prompt attention. 





A dependable source of supply! 


ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 
3823 W. Lake St. * Chicago 24, Ill. 


Springs, Mire Forms, SHlampings 
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Tubular Goods .. . 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 151 


Pittsburgh—Sellers note continued 
leveling off in demand for all tubing 
classifications, notably for alloy and 
stainless. In some instances deliver- 
ies are available within two to three 
weeks for more common grades of 
stainless tubing. Some electric welded 
tubing producers are faced with in- 
creasing competition over coming 
months. Many tubing producers are 
quoting at mill, while others are 
meeting competition when desirable. 
Boiler tubes remain under strict al- 
location, although railroads are no 
longer accepting full mill allotments. 
Hot-rolled mechanical tubing is in 
better supply than cold-drawn, some 
interests having had books closed on 
cold-drawn since last fall. 


Los Angeles — Small-diameter pipe 
and tubing generally are in good 
supply, with users’ requirements off 
substantially. Demand from the pe- 
troleum industry for maintenance 
materials is about normal, but equip- 
ment needs for new drilling are off 
approximately 50 per cent from the 
level prevailing at close of 1948. Re- 
duction in such requirements in the 
past 60 days has characterized both 
domestic and foreign exploitation. 
Situation was brought about by a 
combination of factors—among them 
a seasonal decline in demand and 
the long-time maintenance of peak 
production. So that present excess 
of crude supplies can be worked 
down, new drilling, refinery output, 
and oil imports all are being cur- 
tailed. 


Seattle—The cast iron pipe market 
is unusually inactive for this season. 
This is attributed to recent severe 
weather. Several sizeable projects 
are about to be released and an im- 
provement in demand is_ expected 
shortly. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 153 


New York—Orders for steel from 
warehouses are holding well with 
some pickup this month after an 
earlier slight slackening; this in part 
reflects more hand-to-mouth buying 
by more consumers for sizes and 
grades missing from inventories. De- 
mand for standard carbon products, 
including sheets, structurals, plates 
and bar angles is in excess of supply 
and continues to move from ware- 
house without going into _ stock. 
Warehouse allocations on these prod- 
ucts are no heavier. Distributor in- 
ventories of alloys, tool and die steel 
and most specialties are in better 
balance with demand. 


Pittsburgh—tInventory position of 
most steel distributors continues to 
be ample for such items as cold-fin- 
ished bars, stainless and alloys. Some 
improvement also has been noted in 
carbon bars and sheets. Cold-drawn 
mechanical tubing stocks remain in- 
adequate, said to be attributed to 
fact consumers of standard pipe are 
substituting tubing due to scarcity 
of the former item. 

Cleveland—- Some warehouses re- 
port demand since Mar. 1 has been 
above the February level, the upturn 
said to be coming from consumers 
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who had completed reducing their in- 
ventories to levels more in line with 
their lower rates of operation. This 
ipturn extends even to cold-finished 
nd cold-rolled products. 

However, the overall demand on 
warehouses is off from what it was 
a few months ago. In view of this 
and improved receipts of steel from 
mills in February, one warehouse is 
now letting an increasing proportion 
of its mill allotments go into prod- 
ucts in lesser demand and rounding 
out its stocks. 

One warehouse here reduced its 
cold-rolled carbon strip 20c a hundred 
pounds, effective Mar. 8, that distri- 
butor now quoting $6.50 a hundred 
at the warehouse. There were indi- 
cations last week that cold-finished 
carbon bar prices were being studied 
by some warehouses with a view of 
a possible reduction. 

Cincinnati—Warehouses of the dis- 
trict have enough business to absorb 
available prime steel, but note a slack- 
ening of interest by large customers, 
normally getting most supplies from 
mills. There is no determination, in 
jobbers’ reports, whether this is u 
drop in needs or better mill supply. 
Sales of secondary steel, in almost all 
categories, are off sharply. There is 
a pickup in inquiries for building 
steel, mostly on minor projects. 

Boston — While the turn to hand- 
to-mouth buying by more steel con- 
sumers is aiding warehouse volume, 
demand is not up to previous quarter, 
although in case of most carbon 
products it is in excess of supply. 
Moderate easing in sheets, strip, 
plates and structurals by mill buyers 
is not yet reflected in material im- 
provement in tonnage to warehouses, 
although this may not be far off. In 
balance with demand are stainless, 
tool and die steels, and most alloys. In 
pricing at warehouse levels, distribu- 
tors are hampered by changes in sup- 
ply sources and varying freight costs, 
but with signs of more competitive 
selling developing at mills some im- 
provement in this may develop. 

Los Angeles—Steel jobbers report 
their new orders continue to show a 
small but steady gain. The decline in 
deliveries in most cases was reveresd 
early last month, and warehousemen 
are inclined to be optimistic about 
the trend. Generally speaking, the 
improvement has centered on light 
steel products. Demand is slow in 
heavy categories, and jobbers can get 
more than they need of some struc- 
turals and some sizes of bars. Re- 
quirements for light-gage plates are 
down noticeably, with tank manufac- 
turers affected by the cutback in oil 
field activity. Sheets remain in the 
tight category, although jobbers are 
picking up some surplus from fabri- 
cators, and in most instances have 
been given larger second-quarter mill 
allocations. 

San Francisco—Demand from small 
users continues poor, and some fab- 
ricators are offering excess supplies 
of steel to jobbers. Warehouse inven- 
tories continue unbalanced, with 
Sheets and plates in shortest supply. 
Stocks of nearly all other steel items 
are close to parity with demand, and 
Several are in excess of needs. 

Philadelphia — Despite the near 
approach of spring, district jobbers 
report that business so far in March 
is down from February on a day-to- 
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ARDCOR’ 


presents 
The Latest Improvements 
in 
ROLL FORMING 
MACHINES 


ARDCOR Roll Forming Machines combine the precision, 
accuracy and stability found only in the highest grade 
machine tools. High strength alloy metals which can- 
not be pressed can be ROLLED the ARDCOR Method. 
Five types of machines are available to meet your 
requirements. Write for NEW Catalog! 


USE ARDCOR ROLLER DIES! 


Continuous precision and quality of cold rolled products 
depends upon your roller dies! With correctly designed 
ARDCOR Roller Dies (For All Roll Forming Machines), 
made of highest grade tool steel, maximum production 
speeds are assured . . . better products obtained. 





* Formerly 
McKinney— 
With ARDCOR 
Improvements 




















Send Work Specifications For Estimates . . . No Obligation. 











AMERICAN ROLLER DIE CORPORATION 


20700 St. Clair Ave. ® Cleveland 17, Chia 








Let Strom Help You 





Not only in precision ball bearings, but 
in countless other places, Strom has 
found that the right ball will do the 
job better. Maybe your problem can 
be solved with the use of the proper 
ball. Why not take it up with Strom. 

Strom has been making precision 


metal balls for over 25 years for all 
industry and can be a big help to you 
in selecting the right ball for any of 
your requirements. In size and spher- 
ical accuracy, perfection of surface, 
uniformity and dependable physical 
quality, there’s not a better ball made. 
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Fine CraFrsMen 
FAVORED STEELS 








| Compcund blanking sath piercing die . .. machined to toler- 
% ances of + 0.001" in “HSC 265” air hardening alloy steel 
.. preferred for its superior wearing qualities, its unusual 
resistance to warping and distortion in heat treating. 
An unusual assortment of fine tool steels . . . in various sizes, shapes, finishes, conditions . . . available 
promptly from the conveniently located warehouses of Hoyland Steel Company. Complete technical 
assistance in n oaving tool steel problems. Hoyland Steel Catalog-Work Book available on shite 3 
OISTRIBUTORS SiS eS, 
Hoyanp Stee: Company, INc., 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. * Gramoer, Dempsey 
& Huopson, Inc., 212 Rome Street, Newark §,N.J. * AcHorn Stee: Company, 381 Congress Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. * Great Western Steer Co. INc., 1011 East 61 Street, Los Angeles 1,Cal. * Passaic County Steet Service, 
INc.,21 North Pires Street. sneer N. 4° aie Rupesrete one Company, P.O. Box 3357, Bridgeport, Conn. 
















‘ROU FEEDS 


SAVE your operators’ fingers! Ac- 
cidents mean lost production, lowered 
morale. Littell automatic Roll Feeds prevent 
most accidents on your punch presses. 

Littell automatic Roll Feeds eliminate any 
need for the operator to place his hands be- 
tween the punch and the die. The Roll Feed 
moves coil stock thru the press with greater 
combined speed and precision than is pos- 
sible manually. Yet the operator is not en- 
dangered. That’s why the lowest insurance 
rates are given on presses equipped with 
automatic feeds. Add this saving to your 
profits. 

Littell Style “‘M" Roll Feeds are avail- 
able in many sizes. Easily mounted for 
right or left-hand drive. They can be fitted 
with 3-roll straighteners. Learn how they 
can increase your output. Write to- 
day for full details. 
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F.J.LITTELL MACHINE CO. 
CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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day basis. This is contrary to he 
usual trend at this season of he 
year, and, according to one large 
distributor, sales in March will be 
off from February, despite the for. 
mer being the longer month, unless 
there is an early and definite impro’e- 
ment in trading. Jobbers report she «ts 
are more plentiful, but complain of 
continued difficulty in obtaining an 
adequate supply of light carbon bars, 
big rounds, bar shapes and light 
plates. 


Piglron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 152 


New York—Most district foundries 
continue to take in iron at about 
the same rate as they have for the 
past two months. There are some 
notable exceptions, but in general 
they have not cut back much on their 
quotas even though there has been a 
shrinkage in operations. In most in- 
stances local pig iron consumers have 
had little or no inventories on hand 
and are now building them up a bit 
where possible. 


However, unless there is an early 
turn for the better, curtailments will 
become much more general. Not 
only will inventories in many in- 
stances soon be restored to normal, 
but there will be a disposition to 
coast for a while on the possibility 
there may be an easing in prices. 
Up to now, though, there have been 
no signs of an early easing in prices, 
except where marginal producers 
have been charging stiff premiums. 


Pittsburgh—Leading foundry inter- 
ests expect clarification of the uncer- 
tain demand outlook by close of May. 
At the moment, many of the larger 
foundries are operating under full 
production schedules, although sub- 
stantial order cancellations have 
sharply reduced order backlogs in 
recent weeks. Many of these inter- 
ests anticipate a pick up in demand 
during April and May. 

Jobbing foundries continue to op- 
erate but three to four days a week, 
with no significant improvement in 
new order volume _ indicated this 
quarter. Jobbing shops report compe- 
tition developing from foundries out 
of this district, a situation which has 
not prevailed since prewar. Another 
sign of the changing competitive sit- 
uation in pig iron is report that some 
merchant iron has been offered here 
by producers outside this district. In- 
creased supply of pig iron in rela- 
tion to scrap has prompted some 
foundries to increase pig iron melt 
due to price differential. Some inter- 
ests, however, have problem of liqui- 
dating inventories of high priced for- 
eign iron at price levels above that of 
best cast scrap grades. 


Cleveland—aA slight increase in pig 
iron demand reported in February by 
one seller has not become extended in 
March, However, leading producers 
report all their output is in demand, 
although foundry operations remain 
at a reduced level. The larger found- 
ries are reported to still be trying to 
increase the proportion of iron in 
their melts. 

Republic Steel Corp., which has 
entered into a new contract to oper- 
ate the government-owned blast fur- 
nace leased to Kaiser-Frazer Corp., 
said it will continue to participate in 
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-he northern pig iron business to the 
same extent as now. 

Buffalo—An additional sour note 
vas injected into the pig iron trade 
juring the week as railroad mallea- 
ble plants were reported paring op- 
erations. While the dip has been lim- 
ited, rail casters report a slackening, 
part of which, is attributed to rail- 
roads using more gray iron casters 
when it is possible. The Tonawanda 
Iron Corp. will shut down its fur- 
nace on May 1 for a complete re- 
habilitation job. The furnace is ex- 
pected to be down for about two 
months. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron demand con- 
tinues to decline although at a lesser 
accelerated rate, with some trade 
interests looking for a general level- 
ing off in the near future. There con- 
tinue to be some suspensions and 
even outright cancellations, but they 
are fewer in number. Most cancella- 
tions to date come from foundries 
which want to get rid of high priced 
inventory before again becoming act- 
ive in the pig iron market. These 
high priced inventories represent 
foreign tonnage principally, although 
some tonnage consists of shipments 
received from certain domestic fur- 
naces which up until recently at least 
have been quoting high premiums. 
Meanwhile pig iron consumers gen- 
erally are becoming much more exact- 
ing with respect to specifications. 


Cineinnati—An easier supply situa- 
tion in pig iron is traced directly to 
the reduced melt. Shipments into the 
district are slow to expand but melt- 
ers can get merchant iron now, in 
most analyses, rather promptly. 
Foundries look for an early upturn 
in business. 

Chicago—Bush beating for busi- 
ness is no longer limited to foundries, 
pig iron producers and sellers now 
reporting the need for a determined 
sales effort to dispose of such ex- 
quota tonnage as becomes available 
from time to time. Decline of foundry 
operations rather than lower level 
of scrap prices is largely held to 
blame for this condition. Also to 
blame is the reluctance of melters 
to build up stocks in excess of im- 
mediate requirements. 

Birmingham—Pig iron production 
remains at capacity. Some users have 
trimmed their quotas voluntarily, but 
there are other takers to hold the 
general supply situation tight, al- 
though hardly to the degree as in 
recent weeks, especially with scrap 
having plummeted to the lowest level 
of many months. 

St. Louis—Cancellations or reduc- 
tions in pig iron orders continue to 
reflect the doldrums in the foundry 
industry here. Some of these are 
the result of eagerness of foundries 
themselves to lower inventories, and 
some the result of their customers 
cutting down on stocks of castings. 
In their farm equipment and heavy 
steel castings lines there are occa- 
sional indications the minimum in- 
ventory level may have been reached. 
Hence ironmakers forecast a pickup 
in orders in April. 

Although iron demand has eased 
sharply below two months ago, fur- 
naces are still allocating to custo- 
mers and can set aside no ground 
stocks. Local iron production has re- 
mained unchanged at 1000 tons daily 
‘or several weeks. 
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latest Bulletin B 
on Automatic 
Weighers 
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AUTOMATIC WEIGHT RECORDERS SINCE 1888 


the interior of a special new type of 
automatic recording instrument. It 
incorporates several banks of com- 
putors to meet the particular require- 
ment of various weighing situations in 
many different industrial 
















Our Engineering 
Department is well 
equipped to solve 
special weighing 
problems. We have 
years of experience 
in adopting control 
equipment and com- 
putors to weighing 
mechanisms. We 
would be glad to 
consider any weigh- 
ing problem that you 
may have. 





STREETER-AMET COMPANY 


4101 N RAVENSWOOD AVE 


CHICAGO 13. ILL 





“Handle Scra 

by f P 
fs: Berro is haidling scrap faster and 
easier because it moved itself and sev- 
eral cars to the job quickly—and 
started work without delay. Burros 
equipped with magnet, clamshell buck- 
et, dragline bucket, tongs or hooks are 
saving time and money on many jobs 
in every type of industry. Their power- 





CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 
1308 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletins 
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Faster—Easier 


ful draw bar pull (7500 Ibs.) and fast 
travel speeds (up to 22 MPH) make 
them efficient switch engines too—you 
can spot cars where and when you 
want them at a moment's no- 

tice. There’s no waiting 

time when a Burro is 

on your track. 


means more 
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Gro. F. MArRcHANT Company 


1420-34 So. ROCKWELL ST. 


“New Process’ 
Punches e Dies e Rivet Sets 


Compression Riveter Dies 
Chisel Blanks 


Made from high-grade alloy tool steels properly 
heat-treated, of uniform high quality—may be 
purchased with complete confidence for maxi- 
mum service. 


Write for Catalog 46 


CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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YOUR METAL TURNINGS 


The rapid reduction of long, curly, hard-to-handle turnings into short 
shoveling chips with Americans solves handling and storage problems. 
The low cost at which Americans operate makes their installation high- 
ly profitable. The yield of cutting oil is increased 30 to 50 gallons per 
ton. Alloy steel, carbon steel, aluminum, brass, and bronze turnings 
are reduced to uniform chips by Americans in capacities from 1 to 10 





Only Americans have shredder ring action that assures 
uniform chips and prevents clogging and stalling. 
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PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1539 MACKLIND AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 156 


Pittsburgh_-_Leading consumers 
continue out of the market for open- 


| hearth scrap grades and turnings. 
| A major steel producer was offered 


| about 10,000 tons of No. 2 dealer 


scrap last week at $35 a ton from 
three brokers. On basis of these of- 
fers, which were rejected, Pittsburgh 
market for open-hearth grades would 
appear to be $37 for No. 1 heavy 
melting. Orders for No. 2 heavy 
heavy melting dealer scrap at $37 


| will not be filled for at least two to 


three weeks. Brokers and dealers 
report some difficulty in buying 
heavy melting steel for $36 or less 
to fill $37 orders. One broker claims 
to be still paying sabove this level 
to fill $41 orders, sgipment on which 
had been held up. * 

Some mills have been able to pur- 
chase No. 1 heavy melting railroad 
scrap at $40, off $2 from last sale. 
Railroad specialties were reportedly 
purchased by brokers and dealers 
within range of $46-$47. 

On basis of recent offerings, cast 
grades are off $5 to $6 from previous 
quotations. 

Further weakness is noted in turn- 
ings market, with “crushers” unable 
to induce new mill buying; in fact 
leading consumers have held up ship- 
ment on old orders. Some distress 
mixed borings and turnings recently 
were sold to dealer for as low as 
$23, but range of brokers’ buying 


| prices is believed to be more repre- 


sentative at $25-$26. 

Jones & Laughlin expects to re- 
ceive 10,000 tons of German scrap 
this month. It is reported major steel 
producers do not intend to renego- 
tiate foreign scrap contract ship- 
ments at former price levels. 

Cincinnati — The iron and steel 
scrap market continues weak in ab- 
sence of fresh buying combined with 
desire of melters to reduce inventor- 
ies. Demand for cast grades is es- 
pecially dull, and quotations have 
been cut further. Considerable open- 
hearth tonnage is moving, although 


| some outlets for these grades are 
| restricting deliveries. 


Buffalo—Price declines in the scrap 
market were extended 50 cents to $1 


| in steelmaking grades while consid- 
| erably sharper reductions were post- 


ed on cast items. While the declines 
on steelmaking grades were recorded 
in a nominal market, the new ranges 


| were considered more in line with 


current bids and offerings in view 
of the paucity of buying interest by 
mills and a slash in prices being 


| paid at dealers’ yards. In addition, 
| two railroads sold their No. 1 heavy 


melting offerings at $40 a ton which 
substantiates the lower market here. 

Birmingham—Scrap tumbled no- 
ticeably during the past week with 


| heavy melting leading the parade in 


| 


a drop from $33 to $29 and most 
other items scoring a comparable 
break. The district’s largest user is 
not buying at the moment. Some ob- 
servers believe the bottom is about 
reached and that there will be a lev- 
eling off in short order. 

St. Louis—Scrap quotations remain 
on a guesswork basis, with no new 
orders being placed and mills and 
foundries appearing to be getting 
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Here’s another example that 
shows how you can get fast, low- 
cost materials handling, right 
now. Before installing a Reading 
engineered system, this plant had 
to wheel heavy barrels to the 
mill via hand trucks. To stream- 
line the operation, Reading En- 
gineers were called in. A one- 
ton Reading Electric Hoist, oper- 
ating on a built-in parallel trol- 
ley, was recommended. Now 
barrels move faster—less man- 
power is tied up—and the en- 
tire operation costs far less! 

Let Reading,Engineers give you 
practical suggestions that can 
streamline your handling opera- 
tions. Drop, us a line for full 
details. No gbligation, of course. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 


2102 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


CHAIN HOISTS @ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


HOISTS 
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. their daily melt from old orders. 


Stockpiles, therefore, are holding 
about level at around 60 days. No 
one expects substantial resumption of 
buying before Apr. 1, probably by the 
foundries. Market for No. 2 melting 
steel here is circumscribed by higher 
prices paid elsewhere. 


Dallas — Further weakness ap- 
peared in the scrap market in Dal- 
las the past week with yards and 
brokers buying on a cautious hand- 
to-mouth basis, in line with demand, 
and with future buying outside 
March delivery. Open-hearth No. 2 
is quoted at a maximum of $37 a 
gross ton to deliver on Pittsburgh 
basis, or $18 to $20 a ton net at Dal- 
las. Some yards are selling what 
they can produce, but with consider- 
ably more difficulty, and then in 
much smaller lots. 


Los Angeles—Buyers and sellers of 





| scrap are playing it close to the vest. | 
| Mills have substantial inventories, | 


with the result they are buying lit- | 
tle and buying it with a careful eye | 
to quality. Out-of-state scrap finds | 
few takers, for there is no inclin- | 
ation to pay the added freight cost. | 


Japanese scrap is moving into this 


district in fairly good volume, one | 
shipment of 18,000 tons of heavy | 
melting material being received last | 
week. To many in the trade, all this | 


| adds up to the possibility that prices | 


for steelmaking scrap will not long 
hold at present levels. Cupola cast is 
unchanged, although foundry require- 
ments are extremely limited. 


San Francisco— Mill inventories | 


continue in good shape, and prices on 
steel grades remain steady. Fontana 
mill is reported to have supply of 


| 85,000 tons on hand. Some mill man- 
| agers fear recent drop in prices may 
| slow up supplies, but other steel ex- 
| ecutives doubt that a serious short- 


age on the West Coast will appear 


before the end of the year. 


Cast iron scrap remains weak, with 


| little moving. Foundries still hope 


for a pick-up in business this spring. 
Seattle—Steel scrap dropped $2.50 


to $25 gross Mar. 3, representing the 
| second cut within the last month. 


Shipments from Japan and increased 
receipts from domestic sources have 
contributed to this decline. Shippers 
and dealers appear to be cooperating 
under the revised price schedule. 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
expects a second full cargo of 9000 
tons to arrive at the local mill from 
Japan, Mar. 14. This material is of 
excellent quality and will supply the 


| Seattle plant for about two weeks. 


Land transportation is resuming 
after weather interruptions and ship- 
ments are increasing, permitting 


ships is about exhausted. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 152 





| buyers to add to inventories. Receipts | 
| from ship breaking plants are are de- | 
| creasing as the supply of surplus | 


San Francisco—Kaiser’s Fontana | 


mill in southern California now is ob- | 


agco Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
< . « 
& 


taining about 75 per cent of its iron 
ore needs from the Eagle Mountain 
mine which opened a few months 
ago. The mine is located near the 
California-Arizona border. The re- 
maining 25 per cent of Fontana’s 
ore is being supplied from deposits 


PAGE has been drawing stain- 
less steel wire since the earli- 
est development of stainless 
—for many manufacturers has 


~ become “Wire Headquarters.” 


Think of PAGE as a respon- 
sible source for wire —stain- 
less steel, high or low carbon 
steel. Whatever your problem 
involving wire... 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 


Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Portiand, 
San Francisco, Bridgenort, Conn. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, 
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TITEFLEX All-Metal Flexible Tubing can be 
furnished with inrercore made of any one 
of five different metals to meet the tempera- 
ture requirements of practically any appli- 
cation. The top working temperatures of 
tubing made from these five metals are as 
follows: 


DUNS .04 0.0 44s danke B 
OUMES 2 ios cna Fe 
POT e vere cy a 
Stainiess . os 0 «+ + + O00" F. 
tpconel . ccs 00s 0 8708" F. 


Remember, too, that TITEFLEX is con- 
structed entirely of metal—with no packing 
to disintegrate because of heat or other 
abuse. TITEFLEX engineers will gladly as- 
sist you in selecting exactly the right type 
tubing to meet your temperature require- 
ments, as well as other operating condi- 
tions. Literature on request. 


Titeflex, fac. 53" Freteotwrsen Ave, 
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in Utah. Fontana is using 90 per 
cent Utah coal and the remainder 
from Oklahoma. 


Ferroalloys ... 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 153 


Johnstown, Pa.—Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has advanced standard ferroman- 
ganese $12 a ton to $174, Johnstown, 
Pa., on all shipments, effective 
Mar. 7. 

Birmingham — Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co. advanced its price on fer- 
romanganese $12 a ton, effective 
Mar. 9. The company has posted a 
price of $174 a ton f.o.b. Birmingham. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 152 


Chicago—Foundry coke is report- 
edly in easy supply, and the slack- 
ening of demand extends into higher 
quality material as well. While local 
producers’ prices remain unchanged, 
the Terre Haute producer, practically 
none of whose product moves into 
this district, recently reduced price 
80 cents to the basis of $20.20 f.o.b. 
furnace. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


4500 tons, bridge and power house, Marietta, 
O., Electro Metallurgical Div., Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


4100 tons, power plant, Marietta, O., through 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York city, to 
Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala. 

2500 tons, exit viaduct on the New Jersey 
side of the Holland tunnel, New York city 
metropolitan district, for the New York 
Port Authority, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

900 tons, four state institutional buildings, 
Rockland county, New York, through Cauld- 
well-Wingate Co., New York city, general 
contractor, to Bethlehem Fabricators, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

900 tons, hospital, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., Butte, Mont., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

550 tons, state bridge, Jamaica Avenue, Long 
Island, to American Bridge Co,, Pittsburgh. 

425 tons, building, F. W. Woolworth Co., 
Hempstead, Long Island, to Grand Iron 
Works Inc., New York. 

warehouse, General Foods Corp., 

to Bethlehem Steel Co., 


360 tons, 
Kearney, N. J., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

200 tons, state bridge, St. Lawrence county, 
New York, through Law Bros. & A. J. Leaf, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

200 tons, addition to Public School No. 77, 
Brooklyn, to Schacht Steel Construction Inc., 
New York. 

160 tons, state bridge, Trenton, N, J., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

Unstated, railway type hoist car and spillway 
machinery for Fort Peck project, to Willa- 
mette Iron & Steel Co., Portland, low 
$52,500. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

650 tons, estimated, highway bridge, Dais 
Dam, Nev., Bureau of Reclamation, Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co., Denver, low, 

400 tons, stop logs for Coulee dam; Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, low, 

350 tons, garage, The Texas Co., East 43rd 
street, New York city, pending. 

200 tons, hangar for United Air Lines, Seattle; 
bids in. 

160 tens, 381-foot state bridge over Snake 
river, Idaho; general contract to Brennan 
& Cahoon, Spokane, low, $101,957. 

Unstated, warm storage motor pool building, 
Fort Richardson, Alaska; Patti-McDonald 


NEW BUSINESS 





Construction Co., Kansas City, Mo., low 
U. S. engineer, $270,490. 

Unstated, slide gates and operating machine: 
for fishway McNary dam, Oregon; Nort 
west Marine Iron Works, Portland, a 
parently low to U. S. engineer, $130,759. 

Unstated, 6-span, 457-foot Okanogan: riv: 
Washington state; bids scheduled for M; 
by U. S. engineer. 

Unstated, 1140-foot Columbia river  bridg 
three main spans; bids in preparation | 
U. S. engineer; bid call planned for Noven 
ber. 

Unstated, garage for Alaska Road Commi 
sion, Fairbanks; Robert W. Slater, Fair 
banks, low $367,800. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 
200 tons, miscellaneous small projects, to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle 
135 tons, sheet steel piling, navy purchasing 
office, New York, to Bethlehem Steel Co 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

3125 tons, north dam, Columbia Basin project 
bids to Bureau of Reclamation, Apr, 1, 

1000 tons, addition to Gorge power house 
Skagit river project; Guy F. Atkinson Co 
San Francisco, low to Seattle, $3,188,268. 

900 tons, two schedules West Canal, Columbia 
Basin project; Morrison-Knudsen Co., Se- 
attle, low, $6,136,234; contract also involves 
two railroad bridges, tonnage unstated. 

450 tons, Junior high school, Seattle; genera! 
contract to J. G. Watts Construction Co 
and S. Birch & Sons, joint low $1,545,000. 

165 tons, state overcrossing, Spokane county 
Washington; general contract to Clifton & 
Applegate, Spokane, low $212,626. 

155 tons, Washington state arch bridge 
Lincoln-Stevens counties; general contract to 
Henry Hagman, Cashmere, low $233,698 

Unstated, Oregon state highway projects, 
awards as follows: Two concrete bridges. 
Douglas county, to Hamilton & Thampson, 
Eugene, low $119,100; 233-foot concrete via- 
duct, Benton county, to Lindstrom Bros 
Portland, low $74,967. 

Unstated, warehouse for Seattle Terminals, E 
Marginal Way and Spokane S8t., 220 x 480 
feet; general contract to B. F, Turnbull, 


PLATES ... 
PLATES PENDING 


150 tons, estimated, outlet pipe, Missouri 
River Basin, St. Francis unit project, Bu 
reau of Reclamation, Denver, Berkeley Stee! 
Construction Co,, Berkeley, Calif., low. 

Unstated, 44-in, diameter welded steel pipe 
eutlet works, Ochono dam, Deschutes proj- 
ect, Oregon; bids to Bureau of Reclamation 
Apr. 5; schedule No. 2590. 

Unstated, 14,000 feet 42-in. pipe for repair 
Cedar river line No. 2; plans approved by 
Seattle; bids soon. 

Unstated, welded steel pile sections for Hungry 
Horse dam; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, 
Columbia Falls, Mont., Mar. 24. 


PIPE eee ! 
STEEL PIPE PLACED 


6400 tons, 22-in. steel pipe, Standard Oil inte! 
ests, New York, to Republic Steel Corp 
Cleveland. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Erie, nine diesel-electric switch engines, wit! 
five going to the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Eddystone, Pa., and four to the Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., Lima, QO. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Bangor & Aroostook, 100 50-ton gondola cars, 
to Magor Car Corp. 

Northern Pacific, 200 70-ton ore cars, to 
Northwestern Improvement Co. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
«ND ENTERPRISE 


ILLINOIS 


RORA, ILL,—Independent Pneumatic Tool 
has awarded a $100,000 general con- 
act to Robin Construction Co., 6214 N. 
Vhipple St., Chicago, for construction of a 
ictory; A. Epstein & Sons, 2011 W. Per- 
hing Rd., Chicago, architect. 
UE ISLAND, ILL.—Briggs & Turvas Inc., 
Western Ave. & 139 St., has awarded a 
$150,000 contract to Abell-Howe, 53 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, for construction of 
1. factory. 

CHICAGO—Motorola Co. Inc., 4545 W. Au- 
gusta Blvd., has awarded a $125,000 con- 
tract to Ragner Benson Inc., 4744 W. Rice 
St., for construction of a plant; Victor L. 
Charn, 4744 W. Rice St., architect. 

CHICAGO—3201 S. Kostner Ave. Building 
Corp. has awarded $450,000 separate con- 
tracts for construction of a plant; Sidney H 
Minchin, 127 N. Dearborn St., architect. 

FRANKLIN PARK, ILL.—Bruner & Lay Inc., 
727 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, is erecting a 
$250,000 tool manufacturing plant on a sep- 
arate contract basis; W. Fred Dolke Jr., 189 
W. Madison St., Chicago, architect. 


INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Seeger Refrigerator Co., 
225 W. Morgan St., has awarded a $1 mil- 
lion contract to M. J. Hoffman Construction 
Co., 1011 Hulman Bldg., for construction of 
a plant near Garvin Park; Carr & Wright, 
330 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, architect. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Glidden Co., 1160 W. 18th 
St., has awarded a $3 million contract to 
Chemical Plants Division, Blaw-Knox Co., 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, for con- 
struction of a plant. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS.—Colgate-Palmolive 
Peet Co., 105 Hudson St., Jersey City, 
N. J., will build a $2 million manufacturing 
plant. 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., 846 Baronne St., will 
build a $1.4 million plant, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS.—Boston Wholesale 
Food Terminal Corp., c/o Worcester Engi- 
neering Co., engineer, Faneuil Hall Market 
Bldg., Boston, will build a $2 million ter- 
minal, Rutherford Ave. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—General Motors Corp., 2-153 Gen- 
eral Motors Bidg., will build a $50 million 
research center; Argonaut Realty Division, 
General Motors Corp., 304 General Motors 
Research Bldg., engineer and architect. 


MINNESOTA 


MILACA, MINN.—Rural Co-operative Power 
Association of Maple Lake, Minn., will 
build a $500,000 power generating plant. 


NEW JERSEY 


CLIFTON, N. J.—yYardley of London Inc., 620 
Fifth Ave., New York, will build a $1.5 
million factory. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Standard Laundry Co., 
951-89 Garfield Ave., will build a $200,000 
laundry building. 

RARITAN TWP., N. J.—Johnson & Johnson, 
500 George St., New Brunswick, N. J., will 
build a $1,185,000 warehouse and office. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—Lloyd A. Fry Roofing 
Co., 5818 S. Archer St., Chicago, has award- 
ed a $750,000 contract to Campbell-Lowrie- 
Lautermilch Co., 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
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A 21-TON CASTING 





COULD BE A WHITE ELEPHANT 


It takes con- 
siderable gumption to design a 20-ft. 
grinder bed. Many things could go wrong 
in casting such a monster. But the design- 
er of this bed had confidence in our ability 
to cast it without distortion and structural 
defects—and that’s what we did. 


In many instances, ADVANCE CASTINGS 
are shipped considerable distances because our 
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customers have found that it pays to go far for 
dependable foundry work. The cost of transpor- 
tation —in fact, the entire cost of a casting — is 
insignificant compared to the extra machining 
costs which would be incurred in working up a 
casting that developed blow-holes, hard spots, 
sponginess, etc. 

The character of our castings became widely 
known through Strenes Metal cast dies. We em- 
ploy the same techniques in custom foundry work. 
If you want the evidence, write or phone us. 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 
DAYTON 3, OHIO 
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SAFE—DEPENDABLE— ECONOMICAL 


“HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire Rope and Wire 
Rope Slings have proved their fitness by the acid 
test of actual performance. There is a right type 
for any purpose. Our Engineering Department will 
gladly help you select the correct rope or sling for 


your particular needs. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


PREFORM™E D 


MADE ONLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
5909 KENNERLY AVENUE ¢ ST. LOUIS 12, MISSOURI 
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NEW BUSINESS 





cago, for construction of a plant for pro- 
ducing asphalt composition roofing. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
BEULAH, N. DAK.—Montana-Dakota Utili- 
ties Co. has awarded a $1 million contract 
to Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co., 1720 California 
St., Denver, for construction of a power 
plant changes and equipment, 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND—Park Drop Forge Co., manu- 
facturer of crankshafts for diesel motors, 
will soon begin construction of a $100,000 
addition to its machine shop on E, 79th St. 

MANSFIELD, O.—Farm Tools Inc., A, Schott 
Bros, operation, has purchased the agricul- 
tural line of Harvey Mfg. Co. Inc., Racine, 
Wis., for $1 million, and soon will announce 
distribution of a complete line of air com- 
pressors to the farm trade. 

YOUNGSTOWN—Falcon Bronze Co. is build- 
ing a $420,000 addition to its S. Phelps St. 
plant 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ERIE, PA Northern Steel Corp. has been 
chartered by Brooks, Curtze & Silin, attor- 








neys, 610 Marine Bank Bldg., to buy, sell, 
deal and trade in, smelt, manufacture, fabri- 
cate, process and convert new, old and re- 
claimed iron, steel, ferrous and nonferrous 
metals and alloys, paper products and sim- 
ilar articles and materials. 

PITTSBURGH—Mine Safety Appliance Co., 
Braddock Ave., has awarded a $500,000 
contract to Navarro Corp., 6219 Broad St., 
for construction of a laboratory. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hailey Chevrolet 
Co., c/o Clarence T. Jones, architect, James 
Bldg., will build a $150,000 auto sales and 
service building. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Glazer Steel Corp. is 
considering installation of a steel furnace 
and rolling mill. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Plough Ine., 132 S. 
Second St., will put $150,000 in a plant ad- 
dition, 


TENN.—Methodist Publishing 
House, Demonbreun St., has awarded a $1 
million contract to R. C. Mathews, Third 
National Bank Bldg., for construction of a 
printing plant. 


NASHVILLE, 


CANADA 


KOOTENAY LAKE, B. C.—yYale Lead & Zine 
Mines Ltd., 330 Bay St., Toronto, Ont., wil) 
build a $160,000 diamond drilling and mine 
development project; owner builds, B. wy, 
W. McDougall, c/o owner, engineer. 

AJAX, ONT. — Viscose Products Co. has 
awarded a $750,000 contract to Milne ¢& 
Nicholls Ltd., 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, for 
construction of a plant; N. A. Armstrong, 
19 Melinda St., Toronto, architect. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Le Petit Journal, 1242 
St. Denis St., has awarded a $180,000 con. 
tract to R. Hamelin, 354 E. St. Catherine 
St., for construction of a plant; E. Cormier, 
3675 Cote des Neiges Rd., architect. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Montreal Motor Works 
Ltd., 5790 Notre Dame St. E., has awarded 
a $300,000 contract to Anglin Norcross Que- 
bec Ltd., 892 W. Sherbrooke St., for con- 
struction of a plant; S. Comber & Son, 4444 
Sherbrooke St. W., architect. 


MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY, MEX.—Southern Pacific Raj)- 
road plans rehabilitation lines, spending 
$18,400,000 for laying heavier rails, strength- 
ening and renewing bridges. 





PRICES OF 


(Continued from Page 153) 
SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 18.5c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
19.90c; ton lots 21.00c, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 


50% #Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload lump, 
bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 16c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 


80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk 14.65-15c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 18.05c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Odd 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices. 


Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe.). C.1, lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
of Si c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1c. Add 1.5¢ for max. 0.10% calcium 
Deduct 0.4c for max 2% Fe grade analyzing 
min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 8.90c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 10.3c, 200 to 1999 Ib 10.65c, 
smaller lots 11.15c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr.). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk, 10.00c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 10.8c, ton lot 11.6c, 
less ton 12.5c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 10.0c, 
per Ib of briquet, c.l. packed 10.8c, ton lot 
11.6c, less tom 12.5c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per Ib of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less ton 
8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 
Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55¢ less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots, 2” x D, $1.40 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35. F.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot add 
5e. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract, $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: Ti 17-21%, C- 
3-4.5%). Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max). Con- 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades “a 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 


1% max.), $3. Primos and sy Speed Grades 
(Va ee Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.), 
$3.10. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots, 
$1.20 per Ib of contained V,0,, freight al- 
lowed. Spot, add 5c. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6, 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 
Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Contract, 10,000 
lb W. or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 


Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W., $3. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 
12-15% Zirconium ys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 21c, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 lb or more. 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered, Spot, 
add 5c. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $6.25 per 
Ib contained B, f.0.b. Philo, O., freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Met ton to 
carload, 8¢ per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60% Mn 5% max., 
Si 8% max, C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton lot, 
2” x D, $2.90 per Ib of contained Cb, less ton 
$2.95. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
Cr. 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
load packed 19.0c per lb of material, ton lot 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-12%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). Car- 
load packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 16.5¢ per Ib of alloy, ton lots 
17.25c, less ton 18.5. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 16.50-17.00c per Ib of alloy; 
ton lots 17.90-18.00c; less ton lots 19.40-19.50c, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to 
St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25c¢ per Ib of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Packed, lump, carload llc, ton lots 11.25c, 
smaller lots 11.75c per Ib ener freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed 


Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P con- 
tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base): Gross tons per car- 
load, f.o.b. sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, oF 
Siglo, Tenn.; $65 per gross ton. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.10. 

Technical c-Oxide: Per Ib, contained 


Molybdi 
Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa., packed in bags con- 
taining 20 Ib of molybdenum, 95.00c. 


STEEL 








